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Financing Small High 


W. E. Andrews, Pana Township High School, Pana, III. 


The programming of high schools upon a com- 
petent economic basis is in its very beginnings. 
As yet financial determinations in high school 
management are arrived at with the freedom 
characteristic of those who have the privilege 
of spending others’ money without the respon- 
sibility of being sharply held to account for the 
disbursements. 

In determining the annual levy, in arranging 
the details of the budget, apportioning teaching 
and incidental expense, the methods used in 
high schools are such as would quickly render 
insolvent any business firm. Hence the ever 
recurring financial crises; the popular clamor 
for retrenchment. 

What is needed is the service of an educa- 
tional actuary—an administrative expert who 
is a statistician, who can competently gather the 
requisite data and calculate the financial pre- 
requisites of sound economic direction of high 
schools; such an official is the greatest need at 
the present time. 


If life insurance directors used the temporiz- -« 


ing policy so characteristic of the financiering 
of high schools, general collapse of the com- 
panies would quickly follow. The insurance 
actuary, using the mortuary tables, and the 
classified data carefully gleaned and scrutinized, 
rendered certain and dependable thru repeated 
trial, forecasts the basic determinations and 
standards upon which the business is pro- 
grammed. What in the procedures of the high- 
school directorship corresponds to this high at- 
tainment in guaranteeing a program of definite 
financial efficiency ? 

Not only is there little concern manifested for 
the general financial determinations of other 
beards of education thruout the state, but there 
also is little inclination to compile local statis- 
tics which, accumulating from year to year, are 
requisite for economic efficiency in directing the 
financial affairs of any local high school. 

Some Questions for Directors. 

How much is it costing your district to secure 
one dollar’s worth of teaching? What should it 
cost ? 

According to state-wide experience in high 
schools of your type, how much incidental ex- 
pense is incurred for each dollar spent for 
teaching ? 

In determining the cost of teaching, how do 
you determine the number of teachers requisite 
economically to complete your high-school staff? 
Why not employ more; why not employ fewer 
teachers ¢ 

Are you using economic efficiency-standards 
in determining the aggregate number of pupils 
per teacher, or are you leaving this thru neglect 
to chance? What should this number be? 

In high schools of your type what is the aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher based upon 
state-wide statistics ¢ 


In apportioning the daily work of teachers are 
you as careful to see that the number of pupils 
enrolled in any class does not fall below a de- 
termined minimum, designated as the limit of 
extravagant waste, as you are to see that the 
maximum enrolled in any class is 30, or 25? 


In economically standardizing your high 
school do you insist that business efficiency shall 
govern the financial programming of the school? 

As a responsible efficiency expert in financial 
determinations what would you do in this case: 
You have found that the average incidental ex- 
pense during many years is 34 cents for each 
dollar spent in teaching in a large number of 
high schools of your type, but that the average 
in your school for the same time is 56 cents of 
incidental cost for each dollar paid teachers ¢ 


What is the annual cost of teaching each pupil 
in your high school during the last year? Dur- 
ing each of the last ten years? What should this 
cost be, if the school is programmed financially 
to accord with the wisest efficiency standards as 
worked out by competent actuary practice? 

What is the annual amount of incidental ex- 
pense per pupil in your high school the last 
year? What should this amount be, if your 
school were directed in accordance with an effi- 
cient financial program determined by a compe- 
tent educational actuary ? 

What is the annual cost per pupil for teach- 
ing each subject embraced in your school’s pro- 
gram? What standards have you employed to 
determine the efficiency of your directorship in 
these important details? 

What is the annual cost per pupil in each sub- 
ject taught for incidental expense? What stand- 
ards do you use to determine the proportion of 
incidental expense due to be incurred for each 
subject taught? 


Some Actuary Considerations. 

In a high-school attended by three hundred 
pupils there will be 300 x 4 class-enro!lments, if 
as is the custom, each pupil enrolls in four 
studies. How shall these 1,200 class-enrollments 
be provided for in the daily program ? 

Shall economic considerations such as are ab- 
solutely required in the management of an effi- 
cient business be regarded? Shall actuary prac- 
tice compute from the enrollment statistics of 
pest experience a forecast of these enrollments 
and set economic maximum and minimum en- 
rollment standards requisite to be observed in 
the interests of financial efficiency? Or shall 
there be no actuary design and specifications, 
letting things shape themselves according to 
chance? 

If the school program of studies emphasizes 
economic efficiency; if an administrative actuary 
determines the standards of enrollments by cal- 
culations based upon statistics of past experi- 
ence; limiting the enrollment in any class to a 
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maximum of thirty pupils, and assigning to each 
teacher five classes daily, and seeing to it that 
few classes enroll less than twenty pupils—keep- 
ing the average class-enrollment at 25 pupils per 
class—each teacher will teach an aggregate of 
25 x 5, or 125 enrolled pupils daily. To teach 
the 300 x 4, or 1200 class enrollments will re- 
quire 1200 divided by 125; approximately ten 
teachers will be required in this school. The 
total cost of teaching for the year, if the aver- 
age salary is $900, will be $9,000. 

If by disregard of actuary practice in pro- 
gramming the enrollments the average number 
of pupils enrolled in the classes drops from 25 
to twenty, on account of the fact that several 
classes enroll a small number of pupils, each 
teacher will teach 20 x 5, or 100 pupils daily. 
To teach the 120 will require twelve teachers in 
this school. The number of teachers rises from 
ten to twelve, and the cost for teaching will rise 
from $9,000 to $10,800. Thus by reason of actu- 
ary neglect an increase of $1,800 expense for 
teaching has crept in unawares. 

If, as is very often the case, each teacher, thru 
having some very small classes, teaches an aver- 
age of but fifteen pupils per class, the enroll- 
ments per teacher will fall to 75 pupils taught 
daily. This will necessitate 1200 divided by 75, 
or sixteen teachers required for the work with 
such a program. The cost of teaching will then 
be 16 x $900 or $14,400. Thus the annual cost 
for teaching will rise from $9,000 to $14,400, an 
increase of $5,400. 

The writer is well aware that at present, when 
actuary efficiency in educational management is 
in its incipiency, standards based upon the over- 
sight of extravagance in administration con- 
front us with striking claims of merit. It is the 
custom of schools to boast of having a large 
number of teachers in comparison with the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled; to count it a mark of a 
superior school, if the number of classes per 
teacher is small; to cite the number of “vacant 
periods” per teacher as just grounds of effici- 
ency; to count a six-period daily program as a 
higher standard than the eight-period daily ses- 
sion. But, cannot it be shown that all these 
may have their real reason for existence in the 
prevalent spirit of educational extravagance, the 
irresponsible attitude of that type of agent who 
is permitted to feel free to disburse the other 
fellow’s money without being held rigidly to 
account for his trusteeship ? 

With the increasing cost of high school edu- 
cation; the growing power of college associa- 
tions in setting high standards of scholastic 
merit which utterly disregards financial reckon- 
ings; the close specializing tendency among high 
school teachers who are being led to believe 
more and more that the most promising field of 
personal advance lies in the direction of closer 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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Functions and Methods of Boards of Education 


If I had been asked to talk to educators, I 
should have been most reluctant to do so, be- 
ceuse what I am about to say is so obvious and 
so much a part of the creed of the educator that 
only the fact that I am talking to fellow laymen, 
members of boards of education, gives me cour- 
age to attempt to define our functions. 

As a librarian I have for years been interested 
in our schools, and when I was appointed, the 
first woman on the Newark Board of Education 
as well as the first woman appointee to any 
municipal office, I took’ keen pleasure in the 
thought that I was to help shape the policies of 
our system. 

From being a desultory reader of matters edu- 
cational I became an omniverous one and de- 
voured educational periodicals, city school re- 
ports, surveys and books. As I read I became 
more and more convinced that the opinions with 
which I began my studies were correct, and that 
a school system ought to be managed like a 
large business enterprise. 

As I listened to the matters brought to our 
attention as members of committees on build- 
ings, grounds and supplies, and instruction and 
educational supplies, I found that the attitude 
of the board members toward the superintendent 
and his associates—and I say this not in a spirit 
of carping criticism, but simply to show you 
the effect of that attitude upon one accustomed 
to managing a business—was that of employers 
toward employes and not of directors toward 
experts. 

I decided that this fault could in a measure 
be attributed to our rules, which perhaps served 
their purpose well, when nine years ago the large 
elective board of 30 members was superseded by 
our appointive board of nine, but had long out- 
lived their usefulness. 

I began then to study still more seriously the 
functions and methods of boards of education. 
As a result of that study I prepared a set of 
rules, comprising 1,653 words, which simply put 
the members of the board of education in the 
position of directors of a corporation with legis- 
lative functions and with the superintendent 
their executive officer. The reason for not short- 
ening the rules still more is that there are cer- 
tain unfortunate provisions in the state law 
which prohibit it. 

In the rules under which the board of educa- 
tion is still conducting its business are 5,445 
words. They put the members of the board in 
the position where they administer as well as 
legislate. This is illustrated by these facts: 

(1) During sixteen months there have been 
held 38 meetings of the whole board and 127 
meetings of the two committees of seven mem- 
bers each, and 25 meetings of a committee of 
six members, a total of 199. (I regret to say 
that as a member of the board and a member of 
two committees I felt it my duty to attend 151 
oi these meetings.) 

(2) Nearly all the business brought before the 
committees has to do with details which should 
have been settled by the board’s experts under 
the direction of the superintendent. 

The conclusions I reached of course had very 
little value merely as conclusions of my own, 
because after all I am a layman only. But I 
submitted the important points in them to lead- 
ing educational experts of the United States 
teday, men like Paul H. Hanus, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, G. D. Strayer, Leonard P. Ayres, 
John Dewey, Frank W. Ballou, Chas. H. Judd, 


Editor's Note—The present discussion of the functions and 
methods of school boards was read before the meeting of the 
Department of School Administration of the N. E. A., Thurs- 
day, July 6, 1916. 


Beatrice Winser, Newark, N. J. 


George H. Melcher, P. P. Claxton, and I have 
their letters of hearty approval. 

Then I asked a few leading business concerns, 
like the General Electric Company, the White- 
head & Hoag Co., the American Oil & Supply 
Ccmpany, the Splitdorf Electric Company, the 
Lister Chemical Works and R. C. Jenkinson & 
Co., if they would approve of a general manager 
plan of administering a $3,000,000 business such 
as ours is, and I have also their unqualified ap- 
proval of my plan, the essence of which is mak- 
ing one man responsible to the board of direc- 
tcrs, the executive head of our whole system. 

Let me say again that my own conclusions 
ought to carry little weight; and that without 
the backing of these experts I would not have 
presumed to present them to you. 

I regret to report that I have not yet per- 
suaded my colleagues that the plan proposed is 
one they must eventually adopt to put Newark 
in line with other cities which are following the 
modern plan of plain business management. 

My definitions of the proper functions of a 
beard of education are stated in 148 words, 
wkich follow. In my opinion they contain all 
the elements necessary to a working formula for 
the conduct of any school system by any board 
of education if the system is managed by honest 
experts. Of course, if superintendents and as- 
scciates are not both honest and expert they 
must be discharged and others engaged before 
the system in question can even be called a 
system. 

The proper functions of a board of education 
as I understand them: 

Members of a board of education are directors 
of a large corporation and should apply the prin- 
ciples of good corporation management to edu- 
cational affairs. Their executive officers should 
have authority and be held accountable for re- 
sults. 


A board should supply funds, supervise ex- 
penditures and determine the general policy and 
the extension of the system. 

Its duty is to see that the schools are properly 
managed, and not to manage them itself. 

It is not appointed to build buildings; but to 
see that they are built. 

It is not appointed to supervise teachers; but 
to see that they are supervised. 

In short, it is appointed, not to do the work 
itself, but to get it done. 

As running a school system is an expert busi- 
ness, directed to one end, the education of chil- 
dren, it should be managed in all its aspects by 
an expert manager and that manager should be 
an educator. 


Needed Changes in the Present Method of Con- 
ducting the Business of a Board of Edu- 
cation and Reasons Therefor. 


1. Eliminate standing committees. A city 
looks to the board of nine members to manage 
its schools. With standing committees the board 
breaks itself up into several smaller boards, loses 
some of that unity of understanding on the part 
of the whole body which is so essential, scatters 
its energies and wastes its time. 

2. Systematize its business and give to its 
executive staff full responsibility for executive 
detail, and devote itself only to oversight and 
direction of all that is done. 

3. Make the superintendent the executive 
officer, give him full powers and responsibilities, 
and hold him strictly accountable for the suc- 
cessful conduct of all departments of the system. 

4. Appoint the superintendent for a three 
years’ term. 

5. With the superintendent’s aid define the 
functions of every member of the educational 
service. 

The board should say to the superintendent: 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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During the first four years of my service on 
the schoo! board of Columbia, we handled finan- 
cial matters according to precedent, in a rather 
loose way, when we discovered one day in July 
that we had overdrawn on the sinking fund to 
the extent of $10,000. You can readily under- 
stand that this was a very serious proposition 
for the board and one which threatened serious 
difficulties. Our trouble was brought about, to 
a large extent, thru the fact that our treasurer 
deposited all the school moneys in one account, 
and thru the further fact that, when we appro- 
priated money for various purposes, we did not 
know just what we had in each fund. This dif- 
ficulty began to make us think. The only thing 
we could do was to inaugurate a system of rigid 
economy until we had replaced the money in the 
sinking fund. 


We pursued this policy of economy in the 
same haphazard way as we had succeeded in get- 
ting into trouble. We considered nothing but 
saving money and curtailed our expenses in a 
number of ways, some wisely and some at the 
expense of the efficiency of our schools, until we 
learned that our high school had been dropped 
by the state school department into the second 
class of approved schools. As you can readily 
understand, it was very unsatisfactory to have 
a second-class high school in the educational 
center of the state and the seat of Missouri’s 
state university. Our pride was touched and we 
decided that it was time to have schools the 
equal of any in the state and to manage so as 
to live within our income. 

It was then suggested that we plan our work 
that we might know just what we were spending 
in each branch of the service and that we might 
not exceed what we thought was justified for any 
particular item. We decided to make out a bud- 
get and to try to live within our estimate. This 
we did with the able assistance of our superin- 
tendent. How well we succeeded I shal! try to 
show by an array of figures which, at best, is not 
very interesting. 

At the close of the fiscal school year, June 
30, 1913, the expenses for teachers’ salaries 
amounted to $28,096.18; for incidental expenses, 
$14,245.58, making a total of $43,341.76. At 
this time we decided to adopt the budget system. 
At our July meeting in 1913 our superintendent 
presented his budget and suggested that it was 
possible to add seven new departments at the 
cpening of school in September. The board 
thought this was utterly impossible because all 
of the teachers were poorly equipped with maps, 
desks and bookeases; the buildings were in a bad 
state of repair and were generally unsanitary. 
In fact, we had a protest from the citizens liv- 
ing near a grade school, the Benton school, 
against the unsanitary condition of that build- 
ing. Also, we had been giving very little to our 
library fund. Knowing that all of the above 
items would have to be provided for, you can 
readily understand that we were very skeptical 
as to our ability to provide for seven new depart- 
ments and the added expense. On going over 
the treasurer’s report carefully, we felt that we 
would be willing to make the attempt and so 
ec:neided with the superintendent’s views. The 
departments and their accompanying expenses, 
as suggested by him, were as follows: 

High School. 

Teacher-training Department— 
Teacher's salary $750 (state to pay $600). 
ES > > 64.60.06. cr RdRS RAMEE DENT ETS Sa $75 


Editor's Note—Thi r formed the basis of an address 
before the Department of School Boards of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association at ('olumbia, Mo., November, 1915. 


THE ANNUAL SCHOOL BUDGET 


S. F. Conley, Columbia, Mo. 


OUTLINE OF BUDGET. 
May 29, 1915. 
To the Honorable Board of Education, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
I beg leave to submit to you for your considera- 
tion the following Annual School Budget for the 
school year of 1915-1916. 


Butiding Gnd Repairs... ...cecccccsees 21,600.00 
Grant School Ceilings....... $ 200.00 
Lee School—painting ...... 100.00 
Lee School—two drinking 
TTP Ieee eer 75.00 
Jefferson School—two drink- 
eee 75.00 
Office furnishings .......... 50.00 
Gemeral BOpOlTS ...ccceees. 1,000.00 
0 EE ee ee eee eee ee 100.00 
Furniture and Equipment............. 1,000.00 
20 Cases for books and draw- 
Pee ee eeee 250.00 
5 Desks and 5 chairs for 
Perr Tree rr 125.00 
23 Maps—Political and Relief 150.00 
Manual Training Equipment 150.00 
Domestic Science Equipment. 150.00 
ORV T EET ET ETE 175.00 
Manual Training Supplies............. 600.00 
TONES’ BUMPUES 2... cccccsccccvsevees 500.00 
Soap and Bon Ami.......... 25.00 
EN, ng 6.0 0:06 408 ¥'s 75.00 
Furniture Polish ........... 12.00 
ae aig hel de asda ¥.9;4-4.6.4.0 Woe 40.00 
586% 6 66s ssee he deane’ 15.00 
ey ree ee ee 10.00 
\, OF, SPEePPeEerTeTire 40.00 
el ED on. 4 4a 6:0'60058'9 6-0 50.00 
gn 5b ohne aes 83.00 
CC Tee TEs 150.00 
Domestic Science Supplies............ $400.00 
Been HOGER oc ceciccsssvess 300.00 
ee ech 66 kak Rese 50.00 
Douglass School Grades..... 50.00 
Drawing Materials ......ccccccccseces 350.00 
EE ey ere ee ee re ee 1,525.00 
SS PE ee ee ee ae ee eee 300.00 
POEMS TOE GRE MGS. onc acc cccccsccs 300.00 
le A ee ee ae eer. ee 500.00 
i 69.466 sae seed o 6 200.00 
Se MED 6 be dc veeccies 250.00 
pp |) ee 50.00 
TO TT IOE nob 6b csasseesevcnes 150.00 
Printing, Stationary and Supplies...... 500.00 
Water, Light and Ga8.......ccccecceees 550.00 
tt Mn cpieesedoaegivss 175.00 
Pe ci cenceeteas 0s 0 0% 70.00 
OO Pe err ee ree 70.00 
EE ee 60.00 
ES ee ea 75.00 
EST eT Tee ert Tt 100.00 
Pe tee kab oness eee aos See en ee eURawe es 2,076.00 
High School, 7,500 bu. @ 12c 900.00 
Jetferson School, 2,500 bu. @ 
re errr ee ree 300.00 
Lee School, 2,000 bu. @12c.. 240.00 
Grant School, 1,500 bu. @ 12c 180.00 
Benton School, 2,000 bu. @ 
DD Seeded: cock sdeeenarens 240.00 
Douglass School, 1,800 bu. @ 
De 544030060 sss addotoens 216.00 
CE ee err et ree ee ee 1,000.00 
pe er ee 150.00 
RPT CT ET Tree 325.00 
Sec’y, Board of Education... 150.00 
Co a ee 125.00 
UE b.u oo esa R0pdsoasd s 150.00 
Janitor at Court House...... 10.00 
Eee ee 90.00 
Ge OD bss cdec. de anveredsue es 4,000.00 
Ere 1,540.00 
SETTER ET Cee 405.00 
I ae rere ere 405.00 
i Pe ss odcpeneeaee 450.00 
Jefferson School ........... 495.00 
Douglass School ........... 405.00 
EE cc's Uy arse BOS 4e FE O.W 300.00 
pS TET OCTET Ee ree 800.00 
EE EE cg Sct oc eudenns bs 5e4s 16,151.00 
Co, ge rrr rr rr rer Pree 36,000.00 
Ss EE “6 a db Kee bab b se s00dsnee $52,151.00 


Respectfully, 
J. E. McPHERSON, 
Superintendent. 


Domestic science department 
TE MEE sc sano) 34 60055 ves die 675 
a te neo cokes es e0esknceedes 1,000 






Mechanical drawing— 


pe ee ee ree 360 

Furniture and equipment.............. 325 
Commercial department— 

ps SS er a eer ae 675 

EE ak, bah ok Ra dad ys <0 eh eGo wees 150 
Science assistant— 

a kk ahd ee add SIS 08-0 od eo 540 


Preparatory high school department 
Taught by high school teachers. 

Douglass School (for negroes). 

Manual training department— 


po ESS ee 450 
(Employed for entire time.) 
SS ee ee lsc ca aed L756 
8 EAP Peres Ler ree reee 560 
Domestic science department— 
I EEE ob onic 5 hades hs cls newe 450 
RE A Pee ee ree 250 


The total enrollment for the year 1913-14 was 
2,074, an increase of 121 over that of the pre- 
vious year. Seventy-nine children in this in- 
crease were in the high school. The added de- 
partments with equipment for each, the in- 
creased enrollment and the necessarily increased 
expenses, necessitated an expenditure of $16,- 
391.74, or $2,146.06 more than that of the pre- 
vious year. Of this amount, however, $1,861.10 
were spent for additional equipment. This ex- 
;enditure, in its last analysis, shows that the in- 
creased enrollment and the additional depart- 
ments increased the incidental expenditures only 
$285.66 over that of the previous year. 

The number of teachers employed in the 
schools in 1912-13 was 49; in 1913-14, 57, or an 
increase of eight. The teachers’ salaries in 
1912-13 amounted to $28,096.18, in 1913-14 to 
$33,440.39, or an increase of $5,344.21. 

We tried the budget system for a year with 
the result that at the close we had a balance to 
our credit in the treasury. We, therefore, de- 
cided to build an addition to one of the ward 
buildings to accommodate the increased enroll- 
ment. The contemplated addition was to consist 
of four rooms, two for recitation and one each 
for domestic science and manual training, and 
was to be erected at a cost of $3,500. The 
amount was to be taken out of the incidental 
fund instead of resorting to a bond issue. At 
the close of the fiscal year (1915) the incidental 
expense, including the addition, amounted to 
$18,482.35. Deducting the cost of the addition 
from this amount, the incidental expense 
amounted to $14,982.35, which shows a saving of 
$1,409.39 over that of the previous year. This 
finally brings me to the point which I am try- 
ing to emphasize, that is, the advantage of the 
ennual school budget system. This system is an 
essential guide to both the board of education 
and the superintendent in the expenditure of 
moneys and in the management of school affairs. 

You are, no doubt, asking yourselves the ques- 
tion: How is it possible to reduce the incidental 
expenditures and, at the same time, raise the 
standard of the schools when the enrollment in- 
creases and new departments are added? In 
answer to this question, I want to say that the 
annual school budget shows the places of leak- 
age. These, when stopped, materially reduce 
the expense. 

Some of the leakages which we have stopped 
I shall now call to your attention. 

First, in September, 1913, eighteen new type- 
writers were obtained free of charge just be- 
cause the initiative was taken by school officials. 
These typewriters would have cost approximately 
$1,000. 

Second, in the domestic science department, 
the Singer sewing machines (Wheeler-Wilson) 
which sell for $50-$55, were purchased at a cost 
of $28 each, because those in authority insisted 
upon a reduction in price. 

















Third, on school supplies (chalk, erasers, 
drawing materials, disinfectants), purchased in 
large quantities, greater discounts were given 
and extra freight and drayage saved. For ex- 
ample, in 1914, formaldehyde for fumigation 
was purchased at drug stores at $1 per quart; 
in 1915, formaldehyde was purchased in ten 
gallon lots at $1.40 per gallon, thus saving $2.60 
per gallon. 

Fourth, either the superintendent or the prin- 
cipal issues an order for everything purchased. 
The bills are then checked by the duplicate order 
slip. This method is a saving as quite fre- 
quently things which are ordered are not de- 
livered. 

Fifth, accounts are not paid twice thru mis- 
take. Frequently accounts are paid and in two 
or three months the company demands a second 
payment. This may not be intentional on the 
part of the company, but it is rather hard on 
the school fund where no record of payment is 
kept. In the office of the superintendent the 
bills are checked, copied and filed in permanent 
record. The number and amount of each war- 
rant issued in payment of accounts are on record 
in the superintendent’s office. 

Sixth. In our disbursements for 1914-15, 
there was an item of $688.25 for insurance. This 
amount is approximately $500 more than was 
allowed in the budget. This matter gave us 
serious trouble since our insurance had been 
written at different times, with the result that 
in some years we had a heavy insurance charge 
and in others practically none. This arrange- 
ment was very disconcerting to the superintend- 
ent, causing him much trouble in curtailing ex- 
penses sufficiently to meet the unexpected 
charges. We appointed a committee, of which 
the superintendent was a member, and instructed 
it to systematize our insurance. After careful 
investigation and a great deal of correspond- 
ence with the State Rating Bureau, we learned 
that we could materially reduce our rates by 
making some improvements in the direction of 
safety. These we made at an expense of $120, 
and thereby lowered our insurance premiums 
$300. Upon further investigation we found that 
our five grade buildings were insured for 80 per 
cent of their value, or more. By grouping them 
under blanket form another reduction of 25 per 
cent was secured. We then had all our policies 
cancelled pro rata and rewritten so that one- 
fifth of the insurance falls due each year. Thus, 
at all times, the board of education knows that a 
definite sum must be allowed each year for in- 
surance premiums; also, in case of neglect to 
renew at least 80 per cent of the insurance is in 
force. By this method of reduction the total 
credit by cancellation on insurance policies 
amounted to $888.96. Altho the sum of $1,525 
was allowed for insurance in the 1915-1916 bud- 
get, the premiums and necessary expenses of 
making the adjustment amounted to only $790. 
In five years the actual saving on total insurance 
effected by these changes will amount to $590. 

Seventh, a Mothers’ Club in one of our dis- 
tricts raised $258, to equip domestic science and 
manual training rooms in a school building. The 
amount, however, was not sufficient if domestic 
science tables, stools and manual training 
benches were to be purchased at prices quoted. 
Since “necessity is the mother of invention,” 
the manual training department of the high 
school was asked to make the domestic science 
tables for the cooking room. These tables when 
completed, with Alberene stone tops and gas 
burners, cost $189.10. With the remainder of 
the money (and some help from the board) ten 
manual training benches, and tools for each, 
were purchased by the club. 

Eighth, we now have every one of our build- 
ings in first-class sanitary condition. Each room 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
January 27, 1916. 


Receipts. 
Balance cash on hands, July 1, 1915... .$20,347.74 
From County Collector ............... 47,918.12 
eg PEE ET Te CTT Pees 9,548.12 
OS RR ee nr ee 39.87 
a ME eae Ses 6 e504 6503-6 R RK oa ae 90.13 
ee a I Sk, ov da wacas caceecs 9.98 
State Pale PeOMIMMs ..n ices ccccieces 42.00 
FRCOTOSE GR GODORITB... nic ciccccevesess 136.37 
es RG RE Pee Oe ee ee 1,964.50 
Disbursements. 
Teachers’ salaries to January 
A  tauanuhis Bad 6 bewule $16,179.96 
Incidental Expenditures Jan- 
ie Ns eh 8 cba 00s 10,094.31 


Redemption of bonds ....... 12,500.00 
Redemption interest coupons 2,513.91 
Balance cash on hand, Jan. 

Sei) GE, a nado vtesedebes 38,809.45 





$80,097.63 $80,097.63 
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ESTIMATED REcEIPts (delinquent) AND EXPENDI- 
TURES FRoM JANUARY 27, 1916—JuUNE 30, 1916. 


Receipts. 
iio. i 2 || er $80,097.63 
From County Collector................ 5,000.00 
State for Teacher Training............ 600.00 
Interest on deposits.................. 400.00 
TUCO. ésecee eee eee ee Cee eee 300.00 
Disbursements. 
July 1, 1915—Jan. 27, 1916. .$41,288.18 
Teachers’ salaries .......... 20,000.00 


Incidental expenditures 5,500.00 

Redemption interest coupons 2,500.00 

Balance on hand June 30, 
eres ees py ee 17,109.45 


$86,397.63 $86,397.63 
ESTIMATED DisTRIBUTION oF FuNnps June 30, 1916. 
Teacher and incidental fund.......... $ 3,609.45 
Interest and sinking fund............. 13,500.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. McPuerson, 





has been freshly varnished or painted, where 
needed; all defects of plastering have been cor- 
rected, or metal ceiling used, where the plaster- 
ing was in a very bad condition, and a good deal 
of roofing and other outside repairs have been 
made. Each teacher has been supplied with a 
neat bookcase, suitable maps and other equip- 
ment. We have increased our library expendi- 
ture to $500 yearly, and many other improve- 
ments have been made. It is sufficient to say 
that we have tried to equip our schools with the 
necessities at as reasonable cost as possible, and 
the universal testimony of the teachers has been 
that it has made for improvement in discipline 
and in the general tone of the work. 

We have always proceeded on the theory that 
the school board is the legislative body; the 
superintendent and teachers, the executive body 
of the school system. I do not know who the 
judicial body is as we have had so little occasion 
to invoke the judiciary that it is difficult to say. 

We run our schools just as any business house 
would try to handle its affairs. As I have tried 
to show you in our budget, we systematize our 
expenditures and live within our income as in 
any well managed business. This spirit of sys- 
tem extends into all other lines and inspires 
good work. 

Our records tell us the comparative cost of the 
different subjects taught in the high school. 
For instance, the comparative cost of instruc- 





Superintendent. 
Total cost Cost instruc 
No. instruction tion per pupil, 
students permonth per month 
English 382 $184.16 $0.482 
ee 170. A76 
Mathematics .... 340 191.47 506 
BE as Sa 64 00 237 131.67 555 
German ......... 130 70. 538 
Manual Training. 33 95. 2.87 
Domestic Science. 30 84. 2.83 
Commercial 
Branches.... 53 75. 1.41 


In two of the departments, manual training 
and domestic science, there is an additional cost 
for materials as follows: 

Cost materials 


Total cost per month, per 

materials pupil 
Manual Training..... $250.00 $0.841 
Domestic Science .... 196.63 .728 


During the past three years, 1913, 1914, 1915, 
the average cost per pupil in the Columbia 
schools was as follows: High School, $34.19, 
$39.19, $41.26 respectively; in the elementary 
schools, $18.16, $18.56, $18.68 respectively. 

The superintendent makes all nominations for 
teachers after consultation with the principals 
of the various schools. I do not recall an in- 
stance where his nomination has not been rati- 
fied by the board. He also presents the annual 
budget which is passed on by the board at its 
July meeting, for the ensuing year. Under this 
system a great deal of annoyance is spared the 
board, and I think makes for much more effec- 
tive school organization than under our old 


tion in the various departments of the high system. All applicants who apply directly to 
school for 1914-15 were as follows: ncdintel on Fans 
Summary 

Disbursements Disbursements Budget 

4th Month End from for 

ing Jan. 11, 1916 July 1, 1916. 1915-1916. 
i, rT Tr Te reer ry rr err | Cremer ht $ 88.05 $ 150.00 
Building and repairs... .......cccccccccccccccces $85.41 1,267.56 1,600.00 
OIG oo nc ck cawiwasscncccccsscossepeseres 78.34 1,349.05 1,000.00 
Manual training supplies................2+-ee: 34.52 244.78 600.00 
Janitora’ supplies ..... cc cccccccvccscscevcceces 4.90 366.89 500.00 
Domestic science supplies.........--+--eeeeeees 41.46 241.41 400.00 
Printing and supplies............ceeeeeeseeeees 15.25 317.09 500.00 
Water, light and Gas.........ccccccscccecsceces 50.19 239.79 550.00 
rer rrrrrr rrr: rt ere 324.36 734.75 2,076.00 
ry Crier ee a ee 82.92 434.66 500.00 
HOIPers 2... cicccccccccccccccccccccccccccssneres 110.00 441.52 1,000.00 
Jamitore’. GAlATICS .....ccccccccesccccvccevesess 400.00 2,114.00 4,000.00 
Drawing GUpplies ......ccccccccccccccsccsvcece 113.46 173.98 350.00 
EE, ek sige kb +55 5690060566 h 604 eRR YR EROS 34.59 373.56 360.00 
en cc ipekeedee deb esReKepennehadiis seeaee 972.94 1,525.00 
WERRORTIRMBOEE onc vcs ctccccreccccccnsessesedeses 24.39 507.14 800.00 
Science department supplieS...........-00-ee+05 + 3 agh By aa ee 

errr rrr er rrr ry tt ee . — ~- 9a a 

tale ee PEAT ere re ee 27.50 105.34 300.00 

$1,474.41 $10,181.02 $16,151.00 
Incidental expenditures for fourth month ending January 11, 1915..........--+-+++++- $ 1,191.11 
Total incidental expenditures from July 1—January 11, Ptes idee bdpesadvesseerniaea 12,889.51 
Total incidental expenditures from July 1—January 11, Ss cdeectetaucnens dagesanen 10,181.02 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. McPHerson, 
Superintendent. 


This is a copy of monthly statement presented to Board of Education on January 11, 1916. 
These monthly reports keep the Board familiar with the expenditures from month to month 
and show whether or not the items in the budget are being exceeded. 














THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


54TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
William C. Bruce 


New York is a city of superlatives and only 
adjectives in the superlative degree can describe 
its population, commercial importance and size. 
That a convention of the National Education 
Association held in New York should show 
some of the city’s qualities in the shape of 
superlative size and variety is only natural. It 
is not surprising then that the 54th annual 
meeting of the association was the largest in 
point of teachers in attendance, the richest in 
the variety and completeness of the entertain- 
ment, and the most important in program, 
which has been held in many years. 

Similarly, it is hardly a matter of surprise 
that the most important topic of public discus- 
sion in New York—preparedness—should af- 
ford material for the largest question of serious 
debate which roused the members. The ques- 
tion of the status of the teacher, which has 
been agitating New York, and recently also 
Chicago, came in for more than its share of the 
general interest. But the problems of the 
junior high school, vocational education, rural 
schools, the Gary plan, thrift, the status of the 
teacher—these were the substantial pedagogic 
topics that stood out in the vast array of meet- 
ings and speakers—uninfluenced by the city or 
city conditions. 

For one notable meeting in its history the 
Association found ample hotel accommodations 
awaiting it. In fact, some of the chronic 
grumblers were a little surprised to learn that 
the meeting made no appreciable impression on 
the available first-class hotel space in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the headquarters. The 
Madison Square Garden afforded for the larg- 
est general session double the amount of seat- 
ing space required, and many splendid meeting 
halls within a radius of a mile housed all of 
the Departments—comfortably and handsomely. 
The “high spots” of the New York school sys- 
tem were open to the visitors for inspection and 
thousands of teachers availed themselves of the 
opportunity for “the broadening influence of 
travel” by frankly going sight-seeing. 

New York City provided nobly for the meet- 
ing by securing 13,000 advance registrations 
from among its teaching corps. Superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers joined with nation- 
ally famous business and public men, social 
workers and society women to manage the local 
affairs of the convention and to contribute both 
money and time toward its success. 

It may be doubted whether any number of edu- 
eators from al] parts of the country have ever 
so thoroly understood the .great size of the 
New York school system as did the 17,000 men 
and women who came in contact with that sys- 
tem, and its overpowering problems, during the 
convention week. Certainly there were very few 
who did not express surprise that New York 
has a school enrollment of over 700,000, a 
teaching corps of 25,000 and an annual outlay 
of $42,000,000 for school purposes. 


The General Program. 

A brief report like the present can touch 
only upon a few points of general interest in 
reporting the general meetings of the associa- 
tion. President Johnson provided the greatest 
number of topics and speakers which have ap- 
peared at any convention of the association. 


While no general subject or idea ran thru the 
papers, all of the speakers took occasion to refer 
to the need of democracy and democratic ideals 
in education. The advocates of the ultra-prac- 


tical new education appeared to be in the 
majority at most of the sessions even tho a 
considerable number of speakers, like Mr. C. G. 


Pearse in his paper on “The Influence of the 
Elementary Schools,” called rather sharp atten- 
tion to the need of conserving and strengthen- 
ing the old, tried ideals of culture and funda- 
mental education. 

The acoustics in the Madison Square Garden 
are extremely poor, and the precautions taken 
to improve them failed to make most of the 
speakers heard beyond the front twenty-five 
rows. 

Addresses of welcome at the N. E. A. con- 
ventions are generally brief and frequently per- 
functory. In New York City, each of the seven 
men chosen’ to welcome the association took 
occasion to lengthen his three-minute period 
into an address of nearly thirty minutes so 
that the gathering was both overheated and 
tired when President Johnson began his formal 
paper on “The Rural School and the Rural 
Woman.” 

“The rural education problem is wrapped up 
in the rural home and the rural community 
problem,” said Dr. Johnson. “The needs of the 
rural home have been overlooked and the farm 
woman has been forgotten in all of the progres- 
sive movements for rural betterment until com- 
paratively recent years. The farm home is an 
essential part of the farm business. If the 
farm home and the farm woman are not what 
they should be, the farm business cannot be 
what it should be. If the farm woman’s health 
and strength are conserved and she is given the 
requisite time and training she can make life 
in the rural home interesting, wholesome and 
satisfying as indeed she has done already in so 
many instances. The country has many natu- 
ra) advantages over the city for making home 
life what it should be, and it only remains that 
these advantages be made the most of.” 

Dr. Johnson earnestly urged the creation of 
a national commission to study the problems of 
the farm home and the farm woman so that 
country life and the rural family may become 
a strong factor in our national life. He said: 

“In order for country life to be financially 
and socially satisfying the people must have 
education and own their homes, and must co- 
operate with each other in rural community 
activities and must have rural community or- 











© Underwood & Underwood. 
DR. ROBERT J. ALEY, Orono, Maine, 
President-elect of the National Education Association. 
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ganization for the promotion and support of an 
educational, religious, social, business, and in- 
tellectual community life. Some are of the 
opinion that the whole rural problem is ‘prac- 
tically the problem of the country school.’ The 
country school, which is to improve agricul- 
tural conditions and keep good citizens on the 
farm and make good citizens on the farm, must 
relate its work to the community life of the 
people served by it, must educate the children 
for country life instead of away from it, and 
must relate universal elements of education to 
the country community needs, must train the 
children for their future work in the home, on 
the farm and in the social life around them, 
must be a ‘community center of education, in- 
structing both children and adults in terms of 
country life and pointing the way to commun- 
ity prosperity and welfare,’ must concern itself 
with the business and social life of the people, 
promoting helpful and profitable co-operation 
and neighborliness. It cannot neglect the 
health, the recreation, nor the social ideals of 
the people. 

“Of greater importance than the question of 
the ‘high cost of living’ is that of the ‘high cost 
of wasting,’ but of greater importance than both 
of these is that of the ‘high cost of ignorance.’ 
One of the best remedies for the poor home is 
the teaching of home economies in all of its 
phases. 


Importance of Neighborhood Teacher. 

“Of all the agencies, the neighborhood teacher 
with agricultural and home economic training 
and the right spirit of civic service ought to be 
the most effective. I rejoice that two-thirds at 
least of our normal schools are contributing 
effectively to the solution of this farm woman 
and rural life problem by giving their students 
training in home economics. 

“The home economics extension work of nor- 
mal schools and colleges for rural communities 
is producing gratifying results. The Smith- 
Lever bill offers great promise for the develop- 
ment of home betterment work for the coun- 
try. The Rural Credits Act recently passed by 
Congress will do much to better rural conditions 
and rural homes. On the whole, I think the 
outlook for the betterment of rural life con- 
ditions is full of hope. Our people are waking 
up to the vital importance of the rural problem 
to the welfare of the whole country, as never 
before in our history, and are girding them- 
selves for a great intelligent and united effort 
to give help where it is most needed. I think 
we can thank God and take courage.” 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, who followed President 
Johnson, presented a paper on “A National Pro- 
gram of Education” following very much along 
the lines of similar addresses which he has de- 
livered during the past year in different parts 
of the country. Former President Taft closed 
the meeting with a description of the work of 
the League to Enforce Peace. In his usual 
happy way, Mr. Taft made a strong plea for 
the platform of the organization in which he is 
vitally interested, and which, if its program is 
carried out, should bring all of the civilized 
nations of the world into harmony for the 
arbitration of all international questions and 
for the broadening and enforcement of inter- 
national law. 

The session of Monday evening opened with 
a plea for organized recreation on the basis of 
community interests. Mr. Warren P. Foster, 
who spoke on this topic, presented the results 
of a campaign which he has been making in 
villages and small cities in several sections of 
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Luncheon of the Department of School Administration of the National Education Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, July 5, 1916. 


the country. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of 
Kentucky, followed with a plan for extending, 
in a national way, the fight against illiteracy 
which she has waged so successfully in Ken- 
tucky. 

The session on Tuesday was largely in the 
nature of a Fourth of July celebration and Wm. 
Jennings Bryan received an ovation such as no 
other speaker received during the entire week. 
Mr. Bryan begged the members of the associa- 
tion not to yield to the clamor for militarism 
which, in his opinion, is not the voice of the 
people, but an echo from the battlefields of 
Europe. “Temporary excitement of the world 
war should not be allowed to disturb our per- 
manent educational system,” he said. “The 
schoo] is not a transient institution; it will 
abide with us when the battle flags are furled.” 

The audience stood up when Mr. Bryan en- 
tered the garden and applauded one of his 
earliest sentences, “We cannot compel the teach- 
ing of religion but Christian taxpayers have 
the right to protest against the teaching of irre- 
ligion in the guise of philosophy in our uni- 
versities.” In discussing the topic of school 
militarism, Mr. Bryan said: 

“Two years ago no one suggested that we put 
military training into our public schools, and 
let us hope that two years hence this awful 
fever of war will have run its course and that 
no one will ever again suggest it after that. If 
political parties looking for votes couldn’t be 
scared into putting militaristic planks into their 
platforms this year, why should the teachers 
who are not looking for votes be scared? 

“What an idea—is it possible that a country 
that could not be frightened two years ago by 
European nations filled with able bodied men 
should now be frightened by nations filled with 
We cannot afford to follow the tail 
end of Europe as a military nation. Shall we 
convert our nation into an armed camp and our 


cripples! 


public schools into breeding places for an army ? 
Ni ver 

“Peace and not war is the normal state of 
man and the teacher may well insist upon the 


postponement of any proposed changes in school 
methods until such changes can be considered 


with calmness and deliberation. It is unreason- 
able to ask the school authorities to act in hot 
blood or in fright. The people are not likely to 
favor frontier precautions unless they are con 
vinced that we must again face frontier dan- 
gers, and they can hardly be convinced of this 
so long as the leading political parties decline 


to indorse such a program. The ‘adequate’ 
reserves asked by one party and the ‘ample’ 
reserves asked by the other party can be ade- 
quately and amply supplied without robbing 
the cradle or recruiting in the graded schools. 
“Tf it is thought wise to give more attention 
to the physical development of our youth the 
means can be found in a closer imitation of the 
Greeks, who, by their national games, provided 
contests which contributed to physical develop- 
ment. This association might with propriety 
consider the wisdom of encouraging such a sys- 
tem. State and national prizes would stimu- 
late an honorable rivalry which would be im- 
mensely valuable to our boys and girls, meas- 
ured by progress toward physical perfection.” 


The session on Wednesday afternoon included 
six addresses each of more than usual value 
and interest. Dr. J. Y. Joyner spoke on pre- 
paredness thru general education for a democ- 
racy. 

President Carroll G. Pearse of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, argued against any change in 
the elementary school organization and curricu- 
lum which shall reduce the influence of the 
school as an instrument of democracy. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall analyzed philosophically 
the results of the present war in changing the 
European countries physically, mentally and 
morally, in bringing a new solidarity both in 
the trenches and at home and in giving a new 
perspective of life and of fundamental life 
principles. Dr. Hall pointed to the fact that 
the war is revising in a wonderful manner, the 
instincts of self-sacrifice and subordination to 
the general cause. He pointed out that men 
are going back to the religion of their youth 
and their parents. The ties of brotherhood, of 
creeds and of races are coming closer together. 
Literature in France, for example, shows a 
striking turn from skepticism toward true re- 
ligion, and not a few of the most notable new 
books and paintings have been saturated with 
the spirit of religion. “So in Germany,” he 
said, “and in other countries where culture had 
become more independent of religion, we have 
a comprehensive and spontaneous revival of a 
spirit that is truly Christian and that suggests 
Augustine’s phrase “That the soul of man can 
never find true rest save in God.” 

“Here, then, we realize the way of true pre- 
paredness, which is not pageants and proces- 
sions, but if these rivers of blood bring any 
compensating good, it will be in the way of 
social] harmony between ranks and classes, the 


abolition of barriers and prejudice, closer co- 
operation between the rich and poor, capital 
and labor, learning and ignorance. Even our 
coming political campaign should be tempered 
with moderation because preparedness should 
make us in a new sense all members of one 
body. Preparedness, finally, involves keeping 
ourselves in the highest physical and moral con- 
dition, to strive for a higher personal purity and 
social righteousness, a life of justice, integrity, 
and controlled appetites and passions. Thus the 
war calls on each individual to examine him- 
self and to be sure that there is peace, harmony, 
and poise within, and that neither within nor 
without energy is lost by useless friction. Each 
must find in his own heart something he loves 
better than self, and could either live or die for 
as the gods decreed. In this alone man attains 
his true majority and will be fit for full citi- 
zenship in the new world that ought to emerge 
out of this, the greatest moral catastrophe that 
has ever befallen Christendom.” 

The session closed with an address on “The 
Socialized Recitation” by Supt. Fred M. Hunter 
of Lincoln, Neb. 

Vocational education was the main topic for 
the session on Wednesday evening. Mr. Hollis 
B. Frissell emphasized the need of industrial 
education for the negro. Commissioner Finley 
spoke of the need of strengthening the educa- 
tion facilities provided for adult aliens and 
Supt. John D. Shoop of Chicago, spoke of some 
fundamental problems in a system of voca- 
tional education. Homer H. Seerley of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College advocated national] 
aid for vocational education. Secretary Redfield 
of the United States Department of Commerce, 
who closed the session, urged that the schools 
should include in their curriculum a well de- 
fined scheme of vocational education. “Voca- 
tional education,” he said, is the opponent of 
things narrow and cramping. It would take a 
boy and make him a mechanic knowing the 
why and wherefore of mechanics. It would 
make reasoning workers and not automata. Its 
purpose is to make men and women flexible in 
their working powers and to take the rigidity 
out of toil. It is a human force, sympathetic 
and virile, leading the mind to express thru 
the hand, the character and spirit of the 
worker.” 

“First and foremost, then,” continued Mr. 
Redfield, “among the things to be gained by 
vocational education I should put its human 
value, the bringing of a greater symmetry to 


(Continued on Page 70) 








Mechanical Tabulation of School Financial Statistics 


J. S. Mullan, Secretary, School Board, Rochester, N. Y. 


In the educationa! field, as well as in other 
publie service, there has been some difference of 
cpinion as to accounting procedure and the de- 
velopment of statistical data. In fact, the state- 
ment has been made on various occasions that 
educational service so differs from other public 
service and that all public service so differs trom 
private service that there is no such thing as a 
common denominator—or in other words, that 
standardized accounting 13 a dream. 


I am not in accord with that idea, for, in my 
opinion, the general principles of accounting are 
identical whether in private or public service, 
education included. The more or less difference 
of opinion which has arisen in the development 
of school accounting and statistical data has 
been due, in my judgment, to the budget con- 
troversy and not to technique per se. 

Most of us have had to contend with the “seg- 
regated” budget, socalled. For those who have 
not, I will explain that the “segregated” bud- 
get is the adoption in a legislative appropriation 
act of the multitude of financial and statistical 
detail prepared in support of a department’s pro- 
posed ensuing year’s work-program. 


There is no question in my mind but that the 
budget request of any administrative official or 
board should be based on a definite work-pro- 
gram, that the proposed work-program should 
be supported by full and complete explanatory 
detail, and that the administrative official or 
board should expect and be prepared to defend 
this work-program. But when discussion is over 
and appropriations are determined, I hold that 
the appropriation act should set forth appropria- 
tions on a lump sum basis. In fact, to go fur- 
ther, an administrative official or body should 
stand for election or appuintment on a definite 
work-program, and expect to continue or be 
retired on the results of such program. It seems 
to me that in this we all must agree. Such 
philosophy is in accord with the principles of 
scientific management, including “production 
control.” But that the supporting details of a 
work-program, rather than a general grant of 
power, should be incorporated in a legislative 
act is, in my judgment, manifestly absurd. I 
do not understand that the principle of “pro- 
duction control” in scientific management means 
any such thing. What, then, does it mean and 
what am I contending for when I speak of a 
definite work-program as applied to school ser- 
vice? 

I contend this: That, while the idea behind 
the “segregated” budget is sound in that what 
it attempts is productive contro!—to go to the 
extreme by incorporating in appropriation acts 
administration working detail inevitably makes 
for an unnatural restraint and produces fric- 
tion; that it hampers, impedes and clogs admin- 
istrative service, and in the end defeats its own 
purpose, i. e., the promotion of efficiency and 
economy. (You will notice that in the use of 
the terms efficiency and economy I put efficiency 
first. I do this for the reason that efficiency 
makes for economy, whereas economy does not 
always make for efficiency.) I believe that de- 
tail—in some instances much more detail than 
is generally submitted with a “segregated” bud- 
get—should be submitted with any budget; but 
my main contention is, that instead of present- 
ing such detail as of major importance for legis- 
lutive and public review, (that is, details as to 
rates of compensation (salaries), quantities and 
prices of supplies, the amount of lumber and 
paint and the brand of the latter to be used in 
repairs, etc.) such data should be considered as 
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of minor importance, and should be relegated to 
the background where they belong. 

Now, the question arises as to how this con- 
fusion of thought is to be dissipated and how a 
budget work-program should be presented. It is 
trite, at least in the educational field, to say that 
a public servant should always be ready to give 
a full and a complete accounting. Currently 
and periodically, or whenever requested by 
proper authority or upon the reasonable request 
of anyone else, educational service should be 
prepared to give statements of expenditures in 
any detail or arrangement desired. But, in the 
general presentation of school financial and sta- 
tistical data, I believe that statements should 
be made in terms of school service and stress 
should be laid upon functional costs. It is of 
infinitely more importance to show how well we 
spend, rather than how much we spend. 

In the preparation of schoo! statistics and the 
presentation of educational data, it is always 
to be borne in mind that the purpose of such 
information is, on the one hand, to determine 
expenditures; and, on the other hand, to meas- 
ure service. 

Up to the present time, the analysis of school 
expenditures and the development of school sta- 
tistics have been restricted because of cost and 
the time element—that is, whether the informa- 
tion would be worth what it would cost and 
whether it could be compiled in time for admin- 
istrative and legislative use. With the adapta- 
tion of machinery to statistical purposes, we are 
entering upon a new era of statistical possibili- 
ties. With mechanical tabulation, cost and the 
time element are being reduced to the minimum. 
In fact, statistical analyses, heretofore prohib- 
itive and practically impossible, are now being 
compiled, used and demanded. 


With mechanical tabulation, the bookkeeping 
division becomes a machine shop. The machin- 
ery consists of card punching machines operated 
by hand (for individual cards and cards in 
gangs), a card-sorting machine operated by 
electricity, end a tabulating machine, also oper- 
ated electrically. The cards used in connection 
with the machines are somewhat larger than 
regular index cards. Upon the cards are printed 
what are technically known as “fields,” each 
field representing an item of information. The 
fields consist of vertical lines of varying dis- 
tances apart, in which appear numerals, each 
field containing one or more perpendicular rows 
of numerals according to the requirements of 
each of the fields. The cards which have been 
adopted for use in the accounting division of 
the Rochester school system show the year and 
month: voucher number; vendor; school build- 
ing; day, night, continuation or normal school; 
function; sub-function; educational subject; 
character of expenditure; quantity; unit of 
measure; commodity; class and number; price; 
amount; fund; and whether contract, open mar- 
ket order, payroll or miscellaneous expenditures. 


Expressed in a numerical code, the informa- 
tion is punched on the cards by the operator 
striking keys which perforate the cards with 
small holes. Any data appearing on the requisi- 
tion, invoice, payroll or voucher can thus be 
transferred to the cards, after which the cards 
are ready for sorting and tabulation. It can be 
seen that once the cards are punched and 
checked with the origjnal document, the period 
of detail checking is over. All the data punched 
on the cards are elemental. The total of the 
cards is the sum of the elements. Once punched 
and checked, the cards go to the sorting machine, 
where by electrical contact thru the holes in the 
ecards they are sorted into any pre-determined 
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group; thence they go to the tabulating machine, 
where in the same way they are tabulated by 
groups and in total, the totals when obtained 
being entered on a prearranged form. The sort- 
ing and tabulating may be repeated until all the 
fields on the cards have been covered, the final 
totals of the various sortings being the auto- 
matic check. Furthermore, the punching of the 
cards and their tabulation are accomplished in 
a comparatively short period of time, so that 
any group result, or combination of results, is 
expeditiously produced and at a minimum of 
cost. 1 i 

Compare the possibilities of this procedure 
with distribution by hand-posting, including the 
factor of possible clerical error, the difficulty of 
attempting to carry on more than one analysis 
at one and the same time, i. e., functional ser- 
vice, amounts of compensation, quantities and 
prices of commodities, repairs, interest, refunds, 
bond payments, ete., and the confusion of 
thought in handling such a conglomerate—and 
we begin to appreciate the possibilities of 
mechanical tabulation and its superlative ad- 
vantages. 

In what I have just said, I realize its possible 
resemblance to my city’s slogan of “You push 
the button and we’ll do the rest.” But I am also 
aware that the analogy can be carried still fur- 
ther, viz., that the wonderful results of up-to- 
date photography are possible only because of 
scientific preparation. This is true of mechan- 
ical tabulation. Mechanical tabulation to be 
effective requires thoro preparation in code and 
pre-determined classification. Without codes 
and classifications mechanical tabulation is 
static; with them it is dynamic. In the educa- 
tional department of the city of Rochester, we 
have given extensive and intensive study to or- 
ganization, classification and code; and in this 
study we have had the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 

Our code is as follows: In the first place we 
divide our organization into three main func- 
tions, (1) Legislative and executive service, (2) 
Proprietary service, and (3) Instructional ser- 
vice. 

Legislative and executive service is subdivided 
into (a) Legislative regulation and control— 
the function of the Board of Education, (b) 
Executive direction and control—the function 
of the Superintendent of Schools, and (c) Staff 
advisory service, i. e., accounting statistical, 
research, legal and such other services as are 
advisory in their capacity to the board and to 
the superintendent. 

Proprietary service, so named because of its 
relation to property, is sub-divided into (a) 
managerial direction and control—the function 
of the business manager, (b) acquisition, care 
and distribution of funds—the function of the 
treasurer, (c) provision, care and disposal of 
land, buildings and equipment—the function of 
the repair and construction division, and (d) 
provision, care and disposal of supplies and ma- 
terials—the function of the purchasing, store- 
reom and delivery division. 

Instructional service is divided primarily into 
(a) general instruction, and (b) educational ex- 
tension and social service. 

General instruction is subdivided into (1) 
instructional direction and control—the func- 
tion of assistant or staff superintendents, attend- 
ance enforcement, and instructional supervision; 
(2) elementary instruction, covering kindergar- 
ten, grammar school grades up to and including 
the sixth, special instruction for the foreign- 
born, the backward and the subnormal; (3) in- 
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termediate instruction, covering the seventh and 
eighth grades and the first year of high school— 
and subdivided into academic, commercial, 
household-arts and industrial-arts instruction; 
(4) secondary instruction, covering the second, 
third and fourth years of high school and sub- 
divided into academic, commercial, household 
and industrial-arts instruction, the same as in 
intermediate instruction; and (5) higher educa- 
tion, which in the Rochester school system cov- 
ers the normal school division. Rochester has a 
university but it is not a part of the school 
system. 

Educational extension and social service is 
subdivided into (1) provision of school lunch- 
eons, (2) provision of educational supplies to 
indigent, (3) physical education extension, (4) 
recreation center activities, (5) exhibits and 
celebrations, (6) school libraries, and (7) med- 
ical inspection of school children, which in 
Rochester is under the bureau of health. 

In addition to the foregoing functional class- 
ification, we have what might be termed a sub- 
functional or work-performance classification, 
consisting of a codification of the various cur- 
riculum subjects taught, i. e., spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar, sewing, cabinetmaking, short- 
hand, algebra, chemistry, ete. These subjects 
are also coded as to the grades in which they 
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are taught. For example, cooking taught in the 
fifth and sixth grades is HO2-56. Printing 
taught in the tenth grade is H34-10. Shorthand 
in the twelfth grade is C72-12. 

In our character of expenditure classification 
we have followed largely the example of Phila- 
delphia, but with revisions, adopting as our main 
d:visions (A) administration, (O) operation, 
(U) upkeep, (F) fixed charges, (C) contingen- 
cies, (C) capital outlay, and (T) payments as 
agent. You will notice that we are using mne- 
monic characters. 

To meet the requirements of the proprietary 
service department, upkeep has been further sub- 
divided into .(1) trees and shrubbery, (2) 
grounds, (3) buildings—exterior, (4) heating 
and ventilating plants, (5) plumbing, (6) com- 
municating apparatus, (7) cleaning plants, (8) 
lighting, (9) other building repairs, (10) furni- 
ture, and (11) tools and equipment. 

For our object of expenditure classification, 
we are adopting a new and revised code which 
has been worked out for all our city departments 
by the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and in it the attempt has been made to eliminate 
purpose as much as possible. This classifica- 
tion has as its main divisions (A) personal ser- 
vice, (B) services other than personal, (C) sup- 
plies and materia!s, (D) equipment, (E) land, 
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structures and non-structural improvements, 
(F) rights, obligations, and payment of debt, 
(C) rent, privileges, interest, taxes, insurance 
and depreciation, (H) pensions, (J) contribu- 
tions, (K) losses and contingencies, and (L) 
payments arising from the relation of agent. 

Our funds are divided into (1) General Fund, 
consisting of revenues from taxation and other 
sources which are usable for general educational 
purposes; (2) Special or trust funds, consisting 
of funds which may be received from the state, 
municipality or other agencies, and which are 
to be used for specific purposes, including funds 
held in trust; and (8) capital fund, which may 
include funds by taxation but which consists 
usually of the proceeds of notes or bonds issued 
for property acquisitions. 

With the statement that every school building 
is numbered, and that day, night, continuation 
and normal schools are distinguished by the code 
letters D, N, ©, and T, I have given you in 
general our Organization and Expenditure Code. 

I shall not take up the discussion of school 
statistics, which cover as broad a field and have 
problems fully as involved as expenditures. We 
in Rochester are now working on educational 
statistics, (as you have undoubtedly seen in the 
publication of the Rochester Age-Progress chart) 
and we expect in the future to cover the field 

(Concluded on Page 82) 


The Legal Foundation of the Buffalo School System 


The public school system of Buffalo is admin- 
istered under unique legal provisions. These 
laws, embodied in the city’s commission charter, 
are a natural outgrowth of earlier statutes gov- 
eining the administration of public education 
within the municipality. 

To understand the present educational laws 
and ordinances, we must go back to the begin- 
ning of Buffalo’s school system and trace the 
developments which have led to the existing 
legal foundation of the school system. 

During Buffalo’s entire history as a town and 
later as a village, and for the first five years of 
its existence as a city, there were no local laws 
governing the schools of Buffalo. None of the 
organization acts of the town, village or city 
contained provisions under which common 
schools might be organized and maintained. 

Prior to 1837 the public schools were con- 
trolled by the general law enacted in 1812 and 
by its amendments. This general law created 
three local agencies for the administration of 
schools: (a) Trustees of school districts, charged 
with the general business affairs of the district, 
(b) Town commissioners of common schools, 
charged mainly with the supervision and han- 
dling of state school funds, and (ec) Town in- 
spectors of common schools, charged mainly 
with determining the qualifications of teachers. 

Thus, even before any local law or special 
law was enacted relating to the schools of Buf- 
falo, the following principles were well estab- 
lished: (a) That the supervision and control of 
the State must follow the funds of the State, 
(b) That the State may determine who shall be 
employed as teachers in the public schools of the 
State. 

Under this early scheme of state management 
and eontrol of schools the trustees were repre- 
sentatives of the people of the school district; 
the town commissioners were representatives of 
the State; and the town inspectors “were the 
State’s first local supervisory school officers.” 

In 1837 amendments to the charter of the 
City of Buffalo provided for the operation of 
a city school system. Provisions of the general 
education law not superseded by the act of 1837 
still applied to the schools of Buffalo. 

This act of 1837 created a city superintendent 
of common schools (the first law enacted by any 
state creating a city superintendent of schools). 
The superintendent took the place of the trustees 
and inspectors of schools, while the mayor and 
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aldermen were made ex-officio commissioners of 
common schools, i. e., local representatives of 
the State. It should be noted that “altho the 
officers constituting the common council were 
identical with the officers constituting the com- 
missioners of common schools, yet such council 
and such commissioners as a body each formed 
a separate and a distinct corporation.” 

Since the functions of school commissioners 
and of common council, altho two distinct cor- 
porations, were performed by the same men, 
these functions gradually became merged in 
actual practice and also in the mind of the 
public, until as a natural] sequence in 1853 the 
pcwers and duties of the commissioners of com- 
mon schools were conferred directly upon the 
common council. In 1870 “the powers and 
duties in relation to the schools were directly 
de'egated to the city itself.” 

Thus the schools of the City of Buffalo, evolv- 
ing from a purely state system, finally became 
a part of the municipal government and there- 
fore subject to the political influences commonly 
prevailing in municipal affairs. 

During the 25 years prior to January, 1916, 
when the Commission Charter went into effect, 
the public schools of Buffalo were operated 
under an educational chapter noted for its diver- 
gence from contemporary legislation affecting 
the school systems of other large cities. 

The main provisions of this law, enacted in 
1891, and of the ordinances based upon it, were 
as follows: 

There was no board of education, and the 
powers usually vested in the board of education 
were given to the city, to be administered thru 
the common council. 

The superintendent of education, elected at 
the general municipal election, altho nominally 
at the head of the Department of Public In- 
struction, was vested with little power with ref- 
erence to the policies and the management of 
the school system. He could recommend the 
budget for current expenses to the common 
council, but the common council had full 
authority to reduce or to eliminate any item or 
to introduce new items of expense. — He had no 
power with reference to choice of sites for new 
schools, or regarding the construction and equip- 
ment of new buildings. Moreover he could only 
recommend courses and textbooks, and the com- 
mon council had complete power to determine 


what should be taught and what books should be 
used in the public schools of the city. 

The superintendent was directed to select 
teachers from the eligible list prepared by the 
board of school examiners appointed by the 
mayor, but need not take teachers in the order 
of rank. ‘Teachers’ salaries and the length of 
their contracts were fixed by the common coun- 
cil, the council thereby holding to a large degree 
the power to determine the character of the 
teaching force of the city. Moreover, the super- 
intendent could not dismiss a teacher until after 
a hearing and with the concurrence of the 
mayor. 

The board of aldermen, consisting of 27 men 
elected one from each ward of the city, had real 
control of the school system, subject to the veto 
rower exercised by the board of councilmen and 
hy the mayor. School matters coming before 
the board of aldermen were referred to the com- 
mittee on schools, consisting of seven members 
who served on the committee for a term of one 
year. 

Some of the specific powers exercised by the 
common council were as follows: 

(a) To determine the course of study, and 

textbooks. 

(b) To fix salaries of teachers and other em- 
ployes of school system. 

(c) To prescribe tenure of teachers, and to 
repeal or modify such provisions at 
pleasure. 

(d) To determine the amount of funds for 
maintenance, operation and repairs, and 
for construction of new buildings within 
charter limits. 

(e) To determine necessity for new buildings, 
to choose sites, and to adopt plans and 
specifications. 

(f) To adopt ordinances relating to school 
management and discipline. 

Under such a method of administering school 
affairs it was inevitable that the schools suffer 
in competition with the other city departmenta! 
activities. It is unnecessary to dwell further 
on the actual effects of ward politics upon a 
school system almost entirely in the hands of 
the board of aldermen than to say that the school 
situation was one of the most effective argu- 
ments used to prove the necessity for the Com- 
mission Charter. 

That the results of the system were not still 
more unfortunate for the schools is due very 
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Meeting. 

The Department. of School Administration of 
the National Education Association held two 
exceedingly successful meetings on Wednesday 
and Thursday of the convention week. Presi- 
dent O. M. Plummer had planned a live-wire 
program and his expectations for a large gath- 
ering of school board members were fully real- 
ized. 

The first session in Aeolian Hall was opened 
with an informal! address of welcome by Hon. 
William G. Willeox, president of the New York 
3oard of Education. Mr. Willcox pointed to 
the necessity of applying in school board af- 
fairs, the principles and practices which are 
used in the administration of large corpora- 
tions. He urged that the fundamental rules 
and laws of co-operative organization be applied 
by school boards to school affairs. Team work 
is especially valuable in school matters for 
altho individua! ability and individual effort 
are necessary they are practically useless with- 
out co-operation. The best efforts of individ- 
uels are neutralized if they are not supple- 
mented and strengthened by team work. Mr. 
Willcox urged the necessity of strong executives 
with ample powers but argued that strong men 
and women are needed in lesser executive posi- 
ticns, and that they should be encouraged to dis- 
play their initiative and their powers of origi- 
nal thought so that ability may not exist alone 
in the highest official, the superintendent, but 
also among his associates. In closing, Mr. Will- 
cox urged that school boards and superintend- 
ents work in agreement for the welfare of the 
school system. 

Dr. A. E. Winship responded happily to the 
welcome of Mr. Willcox and expressed the ap- 
preciation not only of the Department, but also 
of the Association in general, for the large en- 
rollment and the elaborate reception given by 
th. New York teachers and the civic committees. 
Dr. Winship congratulated the Department up- 
on its revival thru the efforts of Mr. Plummer 
and closed with a plea for stronger interests on 
the part of boards of education in their labors. 

Mr. Joseph Lee, member of the school com- 
mittee of Boston, followed with a paper in which 
he wittily and sarcastically outlined the rela- 
ticns and functions of school boards and school 
superintendents. He argued that teachers should 
not be chosen because of their political affilia- 
tions or of other irrevelant, accidental condi- 
ticns. Superintendents should have ful! execu- 
tive functions and school committees should 
limit themselves to legislative matters. He de- 
clared that the greatest functions of the board 
of education are to educate the public to the 
need of better educational facilities and higher 
educational ideals. Mr. Lee’s paper will appear 
in an early issue of the JourRNAL. 

The Addresses. 

The work of the Kentucky [literacy Commis- 
sion was presented to the Department by Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart of Frankfort, Ky. There 
is an element of the romantic in the work of 
the Kentucky educators who are promoting lit- 
eracy in the Kentucky mountain districts and 
Mrs. Stewart presents the work of herself and 
her associates in a manner which makes it sound 
almost like a fairy tale. The staid members of 
the Department of School Administration 
laughed and wept with her as she related the 
adventures of herself and her fellow campaign- 
ers in teaching young and old in the moonlight 
schools of the Kentucky mountains. 

Chancellor Edward ©. Elliott of the Univer- 
sity of Montana followed Mrs. Stewart in a 
plea for a definition of American educational 
principles thru a committee representing the 
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school boards of the United States. Dr. Elliott 
ceclared that a great struggle is going on at 
present between the professional heads of the 
schools and the laymen school boards who rep- 
resent the people. The former have formulated 
a system of educational philosophy based upon 
tradition and study, and they resist any sug- 
gested modification of the courses of study which 
comes from lay sources. Dr. Elliott made the 
point that ultimately school boards are responsi- 
ble for what is taught in the schools and that 
they should take a positive share in determining 
at least the fundamentals thru a well defined 
statement of principles. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, explained in a brief, ex- 
temporaneous address, the present needs of the 
United States Bureau of Education, and the 
plans of the committee on education of the 
United States Senate which is soon to report a 
bill for national aid to vocational education. 

The New York Situation. 

Mr. Thomas W. Churchill, a member of the 
New York Board of Education, closed the morn- 
ing with a discussion of the school situation in 
New York City from his standpoint as a mem- 
ber of the board of education. He took issue 
with Dr. Elliott that the present important con- 
flict in education is between the superintendents 
and the schoo] boards. 

“The quarrel today is not between Boards of 
Education and the Superintendents or the teach- 
ers,” said Mr. Churchill. “They are the wax 
and the wick—they both unite to give heat. 
The quarrel is not between them. It was a few 
years ago, when the Board of Education was in 
the cellar and we drew progressivism into the 
board and made it the cupola of the system. It 
seems to be a question of an itinerant cupola, 
however. It is more like an elevator; it has its 
ups and downs, and there are some things about 
that elevator that is like the old-fashioned ele- 
vator with a gas pipe at the bottom—the first 
to go down and the last to go up. However, 
we had our fight, if such it was—we can talk 
about that in the most humble way now that we 
have won—with the Board of Superintendents. 
I think we can be progressive enough to go to 
what is the real trouble now with the Boards 
of Education.” 

Mr. Churchill did not launch right into the 
faults of the Board of Education. He first told 
of the troubles which it had, and characterized 
many of the school Superintendents as “Rip 
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Van Winkles, getting high salaries while they 
sleep.” Then he told of the attempt the board 
had made to obtain vocational education in the 
schools, and how it was checked by influences 
outside of the board. 

“Behold, there came a rift in the clouds,” he 
suid. “We were going to have rational work in 
the schools. We went West with the idea of 
getting some one who would introduce voca- 
tional training in our schools. A great war 
broke out and the English bondholders wanted 
their money and New York was broke. Then 
the man we brought from the West—he had been 
brought for the purpose of efficiency—was di- 
verted as an agent of economy. That man who 
eame from Gary, Mr. Wirt, to help the voca- 
tional work has been used for the purpose of 
turning the schools into double sessions—which 
is a good thing—in order to eliminate part time. 
I have no comment whatever on that. What I 
do object to is the agent outside of the Board 
of Edueation affairs forcing theories of educa- 
tion upon us for any reason whatsoever. 

“T had as much to do with bringing this inno- 
vation into the City of New York as any man, 
and I feel guilty for my gullibility. It was a 
gcod purpose. It has been diverted, and 1 am 
not making charges; I am not saying if I were 
in another position I would do the same thing, 
but I say the system that gives any one who is 
high in education, and is up for re-election, a 
warrant for interjecting any individual opinion 

whether he is conscious of his rectitude or not 

into the Board of Education, is a wrong con- 
dition. The change of city administration should 
not have any more to do with the policies of the 
Board of Education than the rumbling of a 
wagon going along the street has to do with the 
growth of flowers in a conservatory. 

“What has been done is wrong, and the thing 
that we have to fear is not the conflict between 
the teacher or the superintendent, and one or the 
whole of the Board of Education, but the con- 
trol of financial bodies that curtail the method 
ot expenditure. All over the West—in Penn- 
sylvania—the people have awakened to the fact 
that cross current in education is bad, and so 
let the Boards of Education levy the taxes and 
issue bonds and expend it without reference to 
whether the administration is Democratic or 
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“Then there are politicians of high degree 
that vex us. During the three years I was in 
office ] never had a politician make any request 
that would not stand the flashlight—the steady 
flare of the searchlight. Why, they are the 
easiest people in the world to drop to. It is not 
the fellow with the thick shoes and the heavy 
mustache and the alleged diamond—they are not 
the fellows we should be afraid of—no, sin comes 
more coyly than that. 

“In the last days of the Legislature there was 
passed a bill putting military training in the 
schools. Why, you would suppose there was 
money in it, it was passed with such avidity. It 
was one of the best concocted pieces of diabol- 
ical legislation that ever appeared—there were 
ttvo bills, one the Slater and one the Welch. 
The Slater bill was a piece of evil. The bill 
said that we should have training in the high 
schools, have the boys drilled thru military 
training, and all that, and equipment enough to 
make them look like a Coxey army if they were 
dressed up according to the funds. If we were 
to follow the mandates of the Slater bill we 
would have to shut up a few more evening 
schools in order to furnish Coxey uniforms. 

“There is something more important than 
military training in the schools and that is to 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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The Business Man in the Public Service 


Jacob M. 


Generally speaking, we Americans know two 
types of men in the public life of our munici- 
palities. The one is composed of men of legal 
training, the other of men of no particular 
training. Both make a business of politics and 
find a profit in its pursuit. Politics is always 
the main and often the sole business of their 
lives. Briefless lawyers or misfits from various 
veeations fill the large places in the public 
service. An aptitude for forensic declamation 
characterizes the one type, the ability to con- 
trol votes, the other. “Neither,” to quote 
James Bryce in ‘The American Commonwealth,’ 
“has any comprehension of political questions 
or zeal for political principles; politics means 
to them merely a scramble for places or jobs.” 
These political conditions arise largely out of 
social and economic ones. There is as yet no 
large leisure class with time to give service to 
the community, no intellectual group with 
minds bent on political science, no independent 
wealth with inclination toward public affairs. 
Those who have leisure are engrossed in the 
pursuit of the light, vapid pleasures of life. 
Those who have education are devoted to less 
vital or perhaps more profitable studies. Those 
who have wealth are striving for still larger 
accumulations. In the main, there is no public 
spirit and the public service is left to the ill- 
equipped and the unfit. 

With a better socia] attitude, with a more 
universal higher education, with a greater eco- 
nomie security, there should be promise of con- 
siderable and important changes. To speak of 
one of these is the purpose of this paper. I 
refer to the advent of the business man to the 
publie service. I come to you as a business- 
man, and—in all modesty I say it—as a suc- 
cessful one. The businessman need make no 
apology because of the fact that he is in busi- 
ness, nor because of the fact that he is suc- 
cessful. Neither is he to be condemned for his 
business or his success, provided only his busi- 
ness has been properly conducted and his suc- 
cess honestly attained. He should not be ex- 
cluded from, but should be welcomed in, the 
publie service, for the very capacity which has 
made for the development and success of his 
business will make for the good and better- 
ment of the public service. Business manage- 
ment and business methods are needed, sadly 
needed, in the public service. No one is better 
qualified to apply them to the public service 
than the independent and successful man of 
affairs. 

We must differentiate between the business- 
man in the public service and the politician 
who has a business. The one is a new, com- 
paratively rare and a desirable type. The other 
is an old, familiar and an undesirable type. 
The one brings business ability and experience 
to the solution of the problems of the public’s 
business. The other uses his public trust and 
official position for the advantages of his private 
business. The one enters the public life be- 
cause he has ideals, the other because he lacks 
them; the one for the benefit of the municipal- 
ity, the other for personal profit; the one for 
the good of the service, the other for the good 
of the servant. 

The businessman who enters the public ser- 
vice has no easy road to travel. The conduct 

f our municipal business has, in the main, been 
such as would involve a private business in 
bankruptey. Its management has been loose, 
ity methods slipshod and its trend shiftless. 
It has been characterized by favoritism, spoils 
and corruption. Political futures and party 
‘ortunes, not sound fundamentals, have been 
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its determining factors. Contracts have been 
let, and positions assigned with a view to curry- 
ing favor or influencing votes, regardless of 
economies or efficiency. The businessman who 
deliberates and seeks the truth, who demands 
the elimination of waste and decries extrava- 
gance, who wants to put the municipal business 
on a business basis, meets with opposition. He 
is urged to do what is expedient rather than 
what is sound. If he refuses, he is threatened 
with political annihilation. 

The businessman who enters public life must 
be prepared to make sacrifices not only of time 
which might be valuable to his own business, 
but more. He will be abused, his motives will 
be impugned. An established order resents in- 
terference. It resists change. The professional 
politician has so long been in undisturbed and 
comfortable control of municipal affairs that he 
cannot comprehend the participation of honest, 
capable and independent businessmen. He has 
drunk so long at the public trough that he can- 
not understand why anyone should come to the 
trough except to drink. He has stabled so long 
in the public stall that he chafes at sharing it 
with a newcomer. That the trough is not his 
alone or that the stall may need renovating is 
to him inconceivable. So the businessman who 
contests for a place beside him and who, for- 
sooth, differs from him, has his purposes ques- 
tioned, is vilified and vituperated. All of this 
must not deter him from continuing in the 
publie service. It is part of the sacrifices which 
he must make in the community interest. It is 
part of the necessity which compels him to 
remain. It is part of the goad which drives 
him to persist. It is part of the proof positive 
and convincing that he is needed in the public 
service. 

You will pardon me if I speak, nay, you will 
expect me to speak of the businessman in the 
branch of the public service in which most of 
us here are engaged, namely, the public educa- 
tion. There is no place which is more worthy 
of his time, his thought and his energy. There 
is no place for which he is better fitted, none 
where he is more needed. The business of the 
public schools is big and various. There is a 
large investment of the public monies. There 
are large holders of property, real and per- 
sonal. There are tremendous incomes and ex- 
penditures. The product of that business is 
second in importance to no other. The child 
who is to be the future citizen of our munic- 
ipalities and our nation is here in the making. 
That the investment may be safeguarded, that 
the property may be managed in a businesslike 
manner, that expenditures may be wisely ad- 
justed to incomes, that the interests of the 
school child may be conserved, that they be not 
subordinated to those of designing partisans; 
for this the businessman is fitted by experience 
and training. It is true that he is not qualified 
to arrange the curriculum nor to select school 
teachers. That these functions lie far from his 
proper field is beyond question. But it is also 
true and should and must be beyond question 
that they are neither the function of any per- 
son nor power, other than those of the trained 
educators — the general superintendent of 
schools and his staff. It is for no faction nor 
class to say what the child shall be taught or 
who shall teach him. 

I have no quarrel with trades unions prop- 
erly conducted and in their proper places, but 
a trades union in the public school is intoler- 
able. Teaching is not a trade. It is a profes- 
sion and one of the noblest professions. In 
principle and in practice, trades unionism is 
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inconsistent with and unnecessary to a profes- 
sional career. In the schools, it makes for a 
divided allegiance; it breeds suspicion and dis- 
content; it destruys harmony and creates strife; 
it interferes with discipline and halts efficiency. 

The young »eacher comes into the service 
full of enthusiarm for her work. Her thoughts 
are engrossed wich the children. But no sooner 
is she engaged than the union sets to work poi- 
soning her mind. She is told that she cannot 
stand alone, that her enthusiasm and her capac- 
ity will not win her recognition, that she must 
look to the union, as if she were in a trade, 
either for promotion or salary increase. “The 
slogan of the union,” she is told, “is not chil- 
dren first, but teachers first.” She is made to 
view herself as a victim. “Her employer, the 
Board of Education,” she is led to believe, “is 
trying to crush her and to keep her down.” 
Class prejudice is encouraged and class hate 
engendered. Her ideals are shattered. She had 
hoped to devote herself to a noble and sacred 
calling. She finds herself in a sordid, salary- 
grabbing and self-seeking occupation. She is 
cajoled, then threatened, should she still not 
affiliate herself with the teachers’ union. If 
she submits, she pays her fees as peace insur- 
ance and keeps silent to avoid trouble. If she 
resists, she feels the subtle and intriguing lash 
of the persecutor. In either event, she is ter- 
rcrized, and the school children suffer. The 
inner circle, the few in sympathy with and in 
control of the union—openly dissatisfied, con- 
temptuous and rebellious toward those in 
authority—send forward children who in turn 
are likely to be dissatisfied, contemptuous and 
rebellious toward authority and to have no 
regard and no respect for law and order. 

I am not theorizing nor drawing on my imag- 
ination. J am stating facts as I have actually 
found them. Not fitness but allegiance to a 
class, not efficiency but membership in a trades 
union, in my experience, have been the tests 
by which a teacher’s right to position or a pro- 
motion were determined. Beside the subter- 
ranean influence at work in our public school 
system; beside the high handed methods em- 
ployed—sometimes secretly, sometimes openly 
and barefaced, but always thoroly organized— 
the influence, the fraud and trickery which 
characterize the lowest type of ward politics; 
the violence and graft of the labor movement, 
which even its most ardent admirers will not 
defend, pale into insignificance—pale because 
those influences are at work and those methods 
employed to the lasting detriment of the most 
delicate, the most plastic, the most sacred 
charges which God has given us—the mind and 
soul of the school child. They are made the 
plaything, the shuttlecock of a small, ambitious 
and designing coterie, blinded to everything 
but self by a lust for power and dominance. 

No other learned profession presents such 
conditions. No other is unionized. Bar asso- 
ciations—medical societies—engineers’, archi- 
tects’ and ministers of the gospel in groups— 
are maintained for the free interchange of new 
and valuable ideas. They are intended for the 
good, not the degradation of the professions. 
Men devoted to higher education and scientific 
pursuits have their associations. But none of 
these meets and exists to discuss fees, pay and 
so-called “working condition.” By all means 
let us have a teachers’ organization. But let 
the leadership go to the best teachers, not to 
the most astute politician. Let the organiza- 
tion discuss problems of education, not the 
problems of self. “No servant can serve two 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Directly opposite opinions are held by various 
people as to the amount of studying required 
from the average high school pupil. The real 
problem, however, seems to be how much in- 
effective studying is being done and whether or 
not a great deal less is being accomplished in 
the time spent than might be accomplished by 
better and more effective study habits on the 
part of these pupils. It is probable that most 
of our pupils study long enough and hard 
enough but it is questionable whether they are 
accomplishing adequate results. 

How pupils study is a practical problem that 
confronts every high school faculty. The fol- 
lowing results from a study thru examination 
and observation of a group of pupils numbering 
nearly three hundred seems to indicate what is 
probably a typical condition in high school life. 
In the light of varying opinions, the informa- 
tion as given by the pupils themselves is inter- 
esting. 

Time Spent on Lessons. 

The first phase of the problem of how pupils 
study is the amount of time spent on the aver- 
age lesson in different courses. Teachers do not 
always agree as to the amount of time neces- 
sary to the preparation of the lessons assigned, 
but it seems to be a rather uniform notion in 
this school that the average lesson will require 
about one period or forty-five minutes of study. 
If this be true, the average pupil will have to 
spend about forty to sixty minutes in study 
outside a seven period school day and many 
will have to spend more than that amount. The 
following figures as to the time spent were fur- 
nished by the pupils themselves. 


Time Spent in Study. 
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Average lesson... 6% 56% 15% 21% 
English ........ 19% 68% 8% 5% 
Mathematics 34% 18% 32% 14% 
|, ae 8% 46% 11% 27% 
Languages ..... 4% 24% 7% 35% 
I is 6 6604s 25% 59% 10% 6% 
Domestic Science 49% 42% 6% 3% 
Agriculture .... 24% 61% 15% 0% 0% 


From these figures, it is obvious that the aver- 
age lesson is taking less than a period of time 
for study. However, while the median is below 
the forty minute mark, there are a great num- 
ber using more than that amount of time for 
the average lesson. The greatest amount of 
time is apparently being used in the languages, 
mathematics and history. It is perhaps possi- 
ble to say that the average pupil is spending 
more than a period of time on these subjects, 
and less than a period on the others. Those 
lessons which are mostly laboratory in their 
nature have been omitted from this list. 

It seems that relatively less time is spent on 
the preparation of English than on any one 
subject requiring considerable preparation. The 
question immediately presents itself as to why 
this is true. Is it possible that pupils are able 
to absorb their English in class after a hasty 
and superficial study, or is English easier to 
get, or is less work required in that subject? 
Why should 87 per cent of the pupils spend less 
than forty minutes on the average lesson in 
Inglish, whi'e but 57 per cent can get the aver- 


age lesson in history in that time? 
he significant point here seems to be the 


fact that there is a wide range of difference in 
the amount of time required for study in the 
different courses. A great many questions 
might be raised as to why this is true. It might 
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be asked if the English should properly take less 
time than the average lesson in history, and 
why. There may be a great many reasons for 
this variation, but it is not our purpose to dis- 
cuss these reasons here. One thing, however, it 
seems possible to conclude, and that is that no 
great per cent of the pupils are being over- 
lcaded, even on their own confession. If then 
this amount of time spent could be lessened by 
better and more effective study methods, the 
necessity for which appears below, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that more could be accom- 
plished in these courses than is now the case. 


Study Habits of Pupils. 

It is a matter of agreement that study is 
primarily for the purpose of understanding 
subject-matter, and secondarily for the purpose 
of learning how to doa thing. We have reached 
the point where we have little faith in learning 
how to do a thing without understanding it. 
Such a procedure is the process of the factory 
and not of the school. Teaching how to do a 
thing without teaching how to understand it is 
not good teaching. Studying to learn a thing 
so as to be able to repeat it or do it without 
understanding it avails little or nothing. The 
question then arises as to how much of the 
studying done by the average pupil serves or 
tends to serve as a medium of understanding 
the subject in hand, and how much of it is of 
the character which permits the fastening of the 
symbols in the memory long enough to make a 
recitation or write the answers in an examina- 
tion, only to be forgotten afterwards. In other 
words, how much of our pupil’s studying helps 
them to think, reason, form judgments and re- 
tain thru understanding the subjects they study ? 
Are high school students using methods of study 
which are memory processes or are they learn- 
ing the power of independent thinking? The 
following figures furnished by the pupils may 
indicate some of their habits along this line. 


Study Habits of 280 Pupils. 
(Answers to direct questions.) 
Do you read your lessons aloud ? 
No—175. Yes (regularly)—25. 
Sometimes—32. 
Do you say your lessons to yourself or to some- 





one else ? 
No—90. Yes—114. Sometimes—19. 
Do you review your former lessons ? 
No—30. Yes—before examinations—156. 





Sometimes—35. 
Do you underline your texts? 
No—114. Yes—89. Sometimes—27. 


Do you outline your lessons? 
No—105. Yes—66. Sometimes—67. 
Do you have a definite time for your studying? 
No—110. Yes—145. 
What do you find most helpful in studying your 
lessons ¢* 
1. Writing out lessons or outlining so as to 
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2. Reading the lesson out loud............. 40 
8. Reviewing the lesson more than once... ..21 
4. Saying the lesson over to myself..........20 
5. Getting down and working hard......... 9 
6. Being where it is quiet................. 8 
Fs DT Ge CO kc ive ececsccece § 
8. Saying the lesson to someone else........ 6 


*(Given by pupils.) 

There are some differences in the answers to 
the questions on habits of study and the meth- 
ods given as the most helpful by the pupils. It 
is probably fair to conclude that in many cases 
what is conceived to be the most helpful is not 
regularly used by the pupils. Considering the 
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first set of answers, we see some of the things 
that are done by the pupils in their preparation 
of lessons. It is noticed that for the most 
part pupils do not regularly read out loud. That 
is to be expected inasmuch as there is no op- 
portunity for that sort of studying in school. 
On the other hand, there are a large number 
who follow the practice of saying their lessons 
over to someone else or to themselves. Saying 
the lesson over smacks very much of the habit 
of trying to memorize what is in the lesson so 
that when a question comes in class, the pupil 
will be ready to answer. There is here no par- 
ticular indication of studying the lesson so as 
to be able to understand it. This is studying 
to remember so that the pupil will be able to 
recite well. The question then arises as to how 
much of this sort of thing is stimulated by our 
teaching methods. There is little doubt but 
that a certain amount of drill and memory 
testing is done legitimately in every course. 
fowever, from observing recitations, it often 
seems a question as to whether the teacher is 
better satisfied with recitations in which the 
pupil is led on to see relationships, even tho it 
tske considerable prompting and drawing out by 
the teacher, or whether the teacher is better 
satisfied with the recitation that is a glib recital 
of the content of the book. How often does the 
teacher think and say, “Very good,” after a 
recitation in which the pupil has demonstrated 
that he has remembered well, and fail to com- 
ment favorably upon the recitation in which 
after a long struggle, the pupil has seen the 
point involved. How often when the pupil 
stumbles and falls in recitation does the teacher 
ask, “What did the book say?’ or “Don’t you 
remember?’, instead of “What is the next 
step?”, or “What do you think about that?’. 
The point that seems obvious is that so many 
pupils do study to remember and are compli- 
mented on it. The pupil who fails in recita- 
tion very often fails not because of his inabil- 
ity to understand, but because he failed to re- 
member. A short time ago a teacher came to 
the office for advice concerning a failing pupil 
and in her description of his work, said: “He 
seems unable to remember a single thing. I 
have tried to help him by showing him what to 
learn and by giving him special lists to study, 
ete.” Apparently that teacher did not think 
to investigate the understanding power of the 
failing pupil, and when she did it, she found 
that the" boy was by no means a failing case. 
In the eleventh and twelfth grades, the writer 
has experimented with pupils and has found 
repeatedly that pupils reply to a searching ques- 
tion with mere statements of fact. Quiz papers 
reveal the same tendency. The indication here 
is that these pupils have learned to memorize 
well. Failing pupils in history, when asked 
about their difficulty, say, “I can never remem- 
ber history very well.” Rarely do they say that 
they can’t understand it. The necessity to re- 
member is the uppermost thought. True that 
it is important, but if understanding the sub- 
ject came first, would remembering be so dif- 
ficult? Are we requiring memorizing and em- 
phasizing it? Do we dismiss our class with the 
odmonition to study so many pages or to “learn 
it’? Is it efficient to study long hours in order 
to remember, using great mental energy, or is 
it more efficient to try to understand and expect 
to remember because of this understanding? 
Again we must bear in mind that thruout all 
these courses, a certain amount of memorizing 


is essential. Facts must be memorized and very 


(Continued on Page 77 































MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


Schools in which swimming pools are installed 
are becoming more common every day, and 
among the newer schools recently planned or 
already in process of erection, pools are the rule 
rather than the exception. This applies of 
course to buildings of reasonably pretentious 
character and where other facilities are simi- 
larly complete. As all indications seem to 
clearly point toward the increased use of pools 
in the years to come, it is essential that they be 
viewed from a proper standpoint and considered 
with regard to their operating cost as well as 
initial outlay. 

Painful as the fact may be to the ardent advo- 
cate of the pool, it is undoubtedly true that 
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Fig. 131. 


pools are far from being an unmixed blessing. 
They are expensive to install, require some ex- 
penditure to maintain, must be provided with 
one or more attendants, must be heated, should 
have rigid sanitary rules enforced to prevent 
their becoming a source of danger and, alto- 
gether, are more or less of a responsibility. 

Accidents, too, have happened such as occa- 
sional drownings, diving into a pool basin after 
the water has been withdrawn, striking the head 
on the bottom when diving, ete., ete. True, such 
accidents are comparatively rare, yet they are 
not so impossible as to have already actually 
happened. 

On the other hand the increasing popularity 
of the pool shows its capability for assisting 
hygiene by promoting bodily cleanliness—not so 
much with the idea of actually washing in the 
pool as by making the pool act as an induce- 
ment to take the good shower bath required be- 
fere entrance into the pool is permitted. Many 
schools are also making their pools serve others 
besides the pupils of the building, each building 
being thrown open on evenings and Saturdays 
to the entire adult population of its respective 
district. This is falling directly in line with the 
increasingly popular idea of making a school, 
not only a place of learning, but in truth a com- 
munity, or civic, center. 

While accidents are indeed possib’e, the pres- 
ence of an instructor, combined with clear water 
in the pool and good light will make the danger 
sufficiently remote to be reasonably neglected. 
Undoubtedly the greatest danger is from the 
spread of disease thru the medium of the pool 
water. This, if not guarded against, is indeed 
a most serious danger. Yet it can be effectually 
guarded against, and science has made the pool 
operated along modern sanitary lines entirely 
safe, 

The simplest method of obtaining pure water 
in the pool and one that readily suggests itself 
when contamination of pool water is considered 
is to run in fresh water! This seems so simple, 
so efficient and so satisfactory a solution of the 
problem that it should be entirely unnecessary 
to go farther. Now, there is little to be said 
against such a procedure until the bills for water 
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(and coal to heat the water) begin to come in; 
and the worst of it is that these bills will keep 
growing and growing, as the pool becomes more 
and more popular, until they become excessively 
large. 

Yet facts are facts! In dollars and cents the 
ordinary pool costs about $5 to heat with coal 
at $5 per ton and about $7 for water with water 
at $1 per thousand cubic feet. This makes a 
total cost of changing the water in the pool of 
$12 each time, and this brings up the question 
of how many times the water must be changed 
in a year. 

When it is remembered that with this method 
the water enters the pool directly from the city 
mains (or other source of supply) and—from the 
time the first user enters the pool until it is 
finally run off and a new change of water run in 
—constantly and continuously increases its bac- 
teria and other impurities, it can be seen that a 
considerable quantity of fresh water must be 
used to dilute the impurities a sufficient amount 
so as to render them negligible. Actual experi- 
ments in pools operated under this plan show 
that about 25 gallons of fresh water are required 
for each bather who uses the pool, and the fre- 
quency of change, therefore, depends almost en- 
tirely on the number of users. Supposing 200 
persons use the pool each day. This means 5,000 
gallons of fresh water per day, or a complete 
change of water once every ten days. With four 
hundred users the pool would have to be changed 
every five days, etc. The average practice seems 
t) require a change about once a week so that in 
a year the cost of coal and water will amount to 
about $12 x 52 or $624 per year. And remember, 
with this method there is no guarantee of free- 
dom from bacterial dangers—for while the dan- 
ger is lessened it is not entirely removed by any 
means. 

On the other hand a pool can be equipped 
with mechanicak devices which render the use of 
heat practically nil and which keep the water 
in a purer condition than when it originally 
entered from the city main. So far as cost is 
ecncerned these devices can be paid entirely in 
three or four years out of the saving made over 
the cost of operation when raw water is used all 
the time. This plan of operation involves the 
use of heaters, filters, sterilizers, aeration, and a 
co-agulant feed into the water. 

In purifying swimming pool water it has been 
found necessary to 

(a) Inject a co-agulant which causes the im- 
purities to lump or clot together so as to be 
easily strained out. 

b) Strain out all coarser impurities by driv- 
ing the water thru a filter just as water is fil- 
tered in nature by passing thru the porous 
rocks. 

(c) Kill various dangerous or undesirable bac- 
teria by means of sterilization, either by the ad- 
dition of a chemical or by electrocution. 


(d) Mix the water with air—ealled aeration— 
to oxidize certain bacteria and to combine 
minute particles of air with the water so as to 
make it bright and sparkling. 

While these processes sound rather formidable 
they are comparatively simple, the co-agulant 
being a simple solution injected into the water 
on its way to the filter so as to make the impuri- 
ties more easily caught thru co-agulation or the 
formation of larger particles. The co-agulant 
(usually alum is used for this purpose) is 
placed in a plain iron cylinder and part of the 
pool water going to the filter is bypassed so as 
to run thru the alum chamber. As a result a 
small part of the alum is dissolved and mixed 
with the pool water before it gets to the filter. 























Fig. 132 


The filter is a common cast iron shell in which 
sand, quartz, bone black, charcoal or other 
medium is used and thru which the water is 
forced. A sectional view of a common type of 
filter used for this purpose is shown in Fig. 131 
ia which I indicates the inlet, O the outlet, 
B a breaker to stir up the bed and WO a wash- 
out pipe for running off the discharge when 
washing out the filter bed. 

The sterilizer may be similar to the co-agulat- 
ing receptacle except that hypochloride of lime 
is used. The sterilizer may be of more preten- 
tious character utilizing electric current and 
killing bacteria by means of the ultra violet rays, 
similar to the process described for the sterili- 
zation of drinking water. 

Aeration is secured by allowing the water to 
shoot thru the atmosphere. It is generally 
effected by spraying the water as it enters the 
pcol or by letting it fall from some high point 
into the pool, as shown in Fig. 132. In this fig- 
ure, I indicates an ornamental inlet such as a 
lion’s head, ete. 

Supposing this equipment is installed, how 
long will it be possible to retain the water in 
the pool and in what condition would it be at 
the end of the period? In answer to this the 
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rather surprising statement can be made that 
the water may be used indefinitely and, more 
astonishing still, that the water can be main- 
tained at even a higher degree of purity than 
its original natural state! In other words a 
pool of water after being in use constantly by 
bathers for even as long a period as three years 
is in a purer state than any natural drinking 
water. This has been proven by actual scientific 
tests on pools after such periods of use. From 
this it can be seen that when pools are properly 
installed and operated they can be maintained 
at such a degree of purity as to make talk of 
contamination a joke, except to the ignorant. 
In connection with this it is interesting to 
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filtration of which 100 per cent filter the water 
entering the pool, 64 per cent use re-filtration to 
maintain purity, 20 per cent use lime and 2 
per cent sulphate of copper in addition; another 
2 per cent employ all these three methods. 

(zg) About 60 per cent have scum gutters. 

Certain accessories accompany a pool such as 
shower baths, lockers, towels, suits, ete. Lockers 
raust be provided for each occupant of the pool, 
and showers should be arranged for bathing pur- 
poses besides the ones installed exclusively for 
pool use. As a general thing the locker rooms 
are designed so as to be utilized either for gym- 
nasium or pool purposes as desired. Of course 
where outsiders are allowed to use the pool this 


a 50,000 gallon pool the weight of water alone 
approximates 250 tons. On this account the fav- 
orite pool location is in the basement where it 
can be set directly on the ground and no other 
structural supports are needed. 

For a school pool where both sexes are to be 
served, it has proven a great success to locate 
the pool in the middle of the building making 
one end of the basement a “boys” section with 
the boys’ lockers, showers, play room, toilets, ete., 
and the other end of the basement a “girls” sec- 
tion with similar equipment for the girls. Then, 
by opening a door from either side into the cor- 
ridor leading to the pool, direct access for either 
boys or girls into the poo! can be obtained as 
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note the existing practice along this line, as 
shown by queries sent to some five hundred 
peols taken at random thruout the country. 
While replies were received from over 50 per 
cent of the pools the results shown by these 
answers may be assumed to cover the average 
conditions in the United States especially on the 
older pools. 

The answers showed that roughly, 

(a) The average capacity of pools is 50,000 
gallons and 94 per cent are rectangular in shape 
running in size from 20 x 10 feet to 140 x 65 
feet. 

(b) Some 68 per cent receive natural light 
either from skylights or windows. 

(c) The average temperature maintained is 
about 74 degrees Fahrenheit. 

(d) The pools where purity is maintained by 
re-filling with fresh water amount to about 66 
per cent of all the pools. 

(e) Out of such pools only 4 per cent refill 
daily, 14 per cent every other day, 18 per cent 
twice a week, 2 per cent every five days, 50 
per cent every week, 8 per cent every ten days, 
5 per cent every two weeks and one pool only 
every 30 days. 


(f) Some 34 per cent of al! the pools employ 





is not possible but where school pupils alone are 
to be considered such an arrangement is usually 
adopted. 

In connection with the locker rooms and often 
in the same room individual showers are in- 
stalled for rinsing off after gymnasium practice 
and for the use of those who do not desire to 
enter the pool. Such showers are not used in 
any way connected with the pool and are solely 
for gymnasium or other outside use. 

The showers for the pool users are commonly 
installed between the entrance to the pool room 
end the pool itself; the idea being to force all 
users to remain at least a full minute under the 
shower before entering the pool. By this means 
the shower washes off and disposes of much of 
the coarser impurities which would otherwise 
be earried into the pool and where they would 
contaminate the water very rapidly. 

Supposing that it has been decided to install 
a pool, the first thing to be determined is the 
location and size of the room. While it is en- 
tirely practical to install a pool on an upper 
floor—this having been done in more than one 
case—it can hardly be recommended as an eco- 
nomical proposition owing to the great weight 
of water and walls to be supported. In fact in 


desired without danger of conflict between the 
sexes. 

Fig. 133 shows a typical school pool of stand- 
ard size, viz., 20 feet wide by 60 feet long. 
Usually the shallow end is made with 3 ft..6 
in., to 4 ft. 6 in., depth of water, and the deepest 
portion with 7 feet to 7 feet 6 inches depth. The 
pool showers are shown in the shape of three 
heads set over a gutter directly at the door enter- 
ing the pool room. These heads should be con- 
trolled by a valve operated by the instructor who 
should see that each pupil gets a thoro drench- 
ing. It will be noted that the boys’ locker room 
and girls’ locker rooms are located adjacent but 
on opposite sides of the pool room. 

The most economical way to build a pool of 
substantial construction consists of erecting con- 
erete retaining walls with a reinforced concrete 
bottom, thus forming the rough shell to retain 
the water. Concrete and other masonry, how- 
ever, is not watertight by any means and on the 
inside of this shell must be placed a waterproof 
membrane to retain the water and to prevent 
leakage. 

The waterproofing is most commonly obtained 
by coating the walls and bottom with hot pitch, 

(Concluded on Page]80) 
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HARRISON SCHOOL, NORTH PLAINFIELD, N. J 
John Noble Pierson & Son, Architects, Perth Amboy, N. J. 








TWO UNIT SCHOOLHOUSES 


One of the most serious problems school boards 
in small and medium sized towns have to face 
is the erection of buildings. Cost has come to 
be such a nightmare of most members of these 
boards that they scarcely know which way to 
turn when the time comes that a new building 


must be erected. Therefore, anything which 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HARRISON SCHOOL. 


Burton H. Allbee, Paterson, N. J. 


tends to help in the solution of this trouble- 
some and very real problem deserves the atten- 
tion of these who must meet the question. And 
the difficulty isn’t confined to one part of the 
country. All alike feel its effects and all alike 
search for some solution which will help in 
smoothing the way they must travel in their 
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effort to give the pupils under their charge the 
best building they can and secure it at the low- 
est possible price for the good of the parents who 
must pay the bill. 

One real trouble of the past has been the fact 
that while a building may be sufficiently large 
for the purpose today by another year or two 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HARRISONESCHOOL. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, LINDEN SCHOOI HARRISON SCHOOL, NORTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


John Noble Pierson & Son, Architects 
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FIRST FLOOR FLAN, LINDEN SCHOOL. 


BASEMENT PLAN, LINDEN SCHOOL. 


the population of the community will increase to be too small and the same process is necessary, 
such an extent that it will be too small. And _ with another expenditure of money. Sometimes 
this, too, is the same everywhere. Practically school boards are sharply criticised because they 
all communities are growing; the school build- do not provide for the future. But it isn’t 
ing put up this year, within a year or two, will always easy to determine what the future is to 


be in one’s community and sufficient unto the 
year is the necessity of providing for the present. 

In Perth Amboy, N. J., lives a young archi- 
tect who has made himself known all over the 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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NEW SCHOOL, LINDEN, N. J. 
John Noble Pierson & Son, Architects, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS BUILDING, STOCKTON, CAL. 


Prevocational School, Stockton, Cal. 


The Stockton Prevocational Shop Building 
was originally designed as ‘a manual training 
center where advanced woodworking and metal- 
working were to be made available for eighth- 
grade boys. It was also intended that this build- 
should serve two schools as a manual train- 
ing center for woodworking. 

The structure is entirely of wood, with con- 
crete foundation, and has a concrete foundation 


ing 


thruout under the wood floor. The architecture 
is of the Frank Lloyd Wright type. 

This new building is located on the back of a 
lot and its length comes within a few feet of 
reaching across the width of the lot. The old 





Geo. Henry Jensen, Principal 


building which houses the print shop, academic 
and household arts work of the school, fronts up 
quite to the street on the same site. 

When the building was planned, due to the 
limitation of building space and funds, sepa- 
rate shops for sheetmetal, forging, machinework, 
automobile work, etc., were not available. In- 
stead of using the metal apportionment for a 
separate forge shop, it seemed best to provide 
for the combination metal shop, as the firsi floor 
pian shows. This metalworking shop is equipped 
for forging and sheetmetal work, with the usual 
hand bench machines, squaring shears, etc., three 
forges, punch and shears, anvils, motor grinder, 
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drill press, engine lathe and necessary small 
tools. The wood turning lathes in the room just 
off the metalshop, are also available for hand 
meta!turning, drilling, polishing, ete. 

An automobile pit has been dug and an auto- 
mobile of standard make has been made a part 
of the equipment. 

The tool room just off the metalroom is used 
for storing the general tools. A boy is in charge 
at all times. The students get tools from the 
the same as is done in com- 
This tool 
switchboard, with individual switches for each 


tool room by check, 


mercial plants. room has also a 


motor in the shop, and the too!room boy takes 
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Metal Working Shop. 


orders with reference to these switches'from the 
instructor only. In this way the instructor 
knows at all times who is using a motor or 
machine. 

The woodworking department has the use of 
the remainder of the first floor. It includes a 
millroom and a benchroom equipped with the 
usual machinery and benches for a manual 
training class. A toolroom for the woodwork- 
ing department, similar to the one in the metal- 
shop, also proves a vital part of this equipment. 

The wood turning room is really a part of the 
woodworking department, but as already stated, 
it serves a double purpose in that it also is used 
by the metalworking classes. Five lathes are 
housed in this room at present, but the room is 
designed to take care of ten more at a later 
date. 

All of the rooms in the entire building are 
adequately lighted. They are also equipped 
with electric lights for night work. Individual 
drops are provided in the drawing room and 
lathe rooms, so that each operator can do accu- 
rate work by artificial light. 

The large drafting room on the second floor 
has been used during the past year for drawing 
only. The room will be divided, however, to 
make room for the electrical department as soon 
as it is organized. The drawing room is used by 
all the shops. 
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The locker and washroom serves the shops in 
this building and the boys from the old building 
as well. The lockers are many times larger than 
the small cramped type usually found in school 
shops. They are 18 inches between centers, 42 
inches high and 30 inches in depth, making it 
possible to really store material in same, and 
not leave it scattered about in hal!ways and 
shops as is so often the case. 

Organization of the Prevocational Courses. 

During my first year as director of Manual 
Arts in Stockton, I found a great many boys in 
the grades who were from one to four years older 
than their grade, and who were decidedly out of 
harmony with the existing school work. This 
prompted me to recommend the organization of 
a prevocational school beginning with the sixth 
grade, for the boys who were 13 years of age 
and over. Only one teacher was available for 
the academic work so that we were obliged to 
limit our activities to two shops. It seemed 
advisable to choose printing and carpentry. The 
classes were limited to sixteen boys. Thus it 
v~ame to pass that this school planned as an 
industrial arts center, houses the nucleus of a 
prevocational school. 

The school day extends from 9 o’clock in the 
morning until noon, and from 1 o’clock until 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. During the half day 
when academic work is done, a recess of fifteen 


Mill Room. 


minutes is given. The academic work includes 
English, arithmetic, history, geography and 
hygiene for the worker, thus differing little on 
the surface from the regular sixth, seventh and 
eighth-grade work, except that the special teach- 
ers in drawing, music, and penmanship are not 
given time on the program. The drawing is 
given in connection with the shopwork. The 
penmanship is given in connection with the 
work in English. 

In the print shop work, strong emphasis is 
placed on the design of the printed page. All 
of the students receive instruction in composi- 
tion, press work, inks, paper, layout, cutting 
stock, make ready work, punctuation, proof- 
reading, estimating, etc. 

A great deal of printing has been done for 
the school department during the past year. 
Among the jobs turned out was a 72-page book, 
43 inches by 64 inches in size, for supplementary 
work in grammar. The Prevo Record, a school 
publication, has been issued monthly since Jan- 
uary, 1916, and the commencement issue con- 
sisted of forty pages. 

In the carpentry shop work of a very ele- 
mentary nature has been given. As soon as a 
boy has made fair progress in the hand pro- 
cesses, he is permitted to work on the machines. 
The progression is such that each obtains com- 

(Concluded on Page 80) 











ST. ANTHONY SCHOOL, DAYTON, O. 
W. L. Jaekle, Architect, Dayton. 
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A COMMUNITY SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The village of Wheaton is a community of 
1,500 inhabitants, the center of a splendid farm- 
ing section in the extreme western part of the 
state of Minnesota. The interests of the vil- 
lage are strictly agricultural, and its people have 
no dreams of industrial and commercial great- 
ness. They have had, however, a vision of what 
approaches an almost ideal American rural and 
farming community, and with true American 
push they have set about to realize this vision 
in a very practical form. 

The village of Wheaton has for many years, 
enjoyed a community consciousness such as few 
cities or towns can boast. This consciousness 
has expressed itself in the establishment, several 
years ago, of a very efficient and active commer- 
cial club and of a county farm bureau organ- 
ized to promote better agriculture, better busi- 
ness, better homes and better living in the vil- 
lage and in the surrounding farm districts. 
Both the business men’s club and the farm 
bureau have adopted distinctly constructive pro- 
grams not only for bettering both the farms and 
the village, but also for arousing a community 
spirit and a co-operative spirit. The directors 
have understood very well that the success of 
the businessmen of Wheaton depends not only 
upon their individual efficiency as merchants, 
but also upon the efficiency and prosperity of 
the farming community which buys in Wheaton. 
The up-building of both, and the establishment 
of mutual interests and mutual helpfulness has 
been the leading purpose. In line with the ef- 
forts of the club and bureau, the school board 
at Wheaton, the Ladies’ Civic League and other 
leeal organizations have worked for the mutual 
uplift and improvement of the village and farm- 
ing community. During the years 1914 and 
1915 the work of the several organizations was 
finally unified in a project which has given an 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL BUILDING, WHEATON, MINN. 
E. T. Broomhall, Architect, Duluth, Minn. 


immense impetus to their respective labors and 
has localized the same in a community center 
building—The Wheaton Community School- 
house. 

In the fall of 1914 the Wheaton High School 
had outgrown its quarters, and the members of 
the board of education discussed at some length, 
the necessity of providing additional space for 
the increase in attendance. There was a demand 
at the same time for the development of the 
industrial department of the school and for the 
extension of shop work, household arts, physical 
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training, agricu!ture and commercial work. The 
problem was studied for nearly a year, and the 
conclusion was finally reached that the most 
logical solution would be the erection of a sepa- 
rate building which should house each of these 
departments of the high school and which 
should, in addition, provide space for a com- 
bined auditorium and gymnasium. It was 
thought desirable also, to provide some space if 
possible, for the county farm bureau and for a 
library and women’s rest room. The several 
(Concluded on Page 64) 
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WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor 


EDITORIAL 


LEADERSHIP IN CLEVELAND. 

The final report of the survey commission, 
which examined the school affairs of Cleveland 
during the past two years, has summed up the 
shortcomings of the school system of the Ohio 
city by declaring the present situation to be the 
result of a lack of educational leadership. The 
summary is, we think, correct and applied not 
only to Oleveland but to many communities 
where bad schoo] conditions exist. 

The trouble in Cleveland has been largely 
with the board of education. Whatever laxity 
and inefficiency the survey has uncovered, and 
it has found as many praiseworthy things as 
bad things, has been traced back directly, or 
otherwise, to the heads of the respective depart- 
ments and from them to the central administra- 
tive and supervisory officers. Ultimately the 
board is responsible, for it has chosen these 
executive officers, both professional and lay, 
and sanctioned their official acts and policies. 
The real test, in which both the officers and the 
board have failed, is the attitude which they 
have assumed toward the surveyors and toward 
their findings. They have not been big enough 
apparently to believe that the surveyors are 
honest in their study and that they should ac- 
cept with good grace, the unfavorable things 
which have been brought out. 

A good test of any man is his ability to see 
a mistake and to correct it promptly, and with 
good grace. The Cleveland officials will win 
the admiration not only of their own com- 
munity, but of all American educators if they 
will make a consistent effort to reform the 
Cleveland schools in every unfavorable detail 
which the survey has brought out, and which 
can be reformed with reasonable effort and duc 
regard for economy. The surveyors as experts, 
and surveys as a means of school reform, will 
suffer far more from a demonstration, by actual 
trial, that the recommendations 
and illogical and therefore impossible, rather 
than abuse and hostility. 
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CHANGING JOBS. 

Superintendents and teachers in new posi- 
tions remind us of trees which have just been 
transplanted. Just as the growth and produc- 
tiveness of trees is arrested during a period 
after transplanting, so educators apparently 
stand still for months after they come to a new 
community. 

School board members should keep in mind 
that the new superintendent whom they wel- 
come in August or September, is undergoing a 
big struggle to “take root.” Practically every- 
one is a stranger to him; he knows nothing or 
next to nothing of the history and traditions of 
the schools, and of his own office. He must 
learn the people and their temper; he must 
acquaint himself with the policies and practices 
of the board; he must find the strong points 
and the weaknesses in the course of study, in 
the supervising and teaching corps—he must 
become acclimated, spiritually, socially and edu- 
cationally, as well as physically. 

If a new man, in this process of adjustment, 
does not make striking recommendations and 
wonderful reforms, he is hardly to be blamed 
by the school board. He is rather to be com- 
mended for his prudence and foresight. If his 
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judgment “misses fire” occasionally, he does not 
deserve to be sharply criticized. In fact we 
bespeak for the new superintendent and the new 
teacher, toleration and moderation, and above 
all, reservation of judgment upon his and her 
efficiency. 

TO STANDARDIZE SCHOOL ARCHITEC- 

TURE. 

A movement has been undertaken by the 
Department of School Administration of the 
National Education Association to standardize 
school architecture or rather to determine mini- 
mum essentials in the general plan and con- 
struction of schoolhouses. The committee is 
headed by Mr. Frank Irving Cooper of Boston 
and includes in its membership, Mr. S. A. Chall- 
man, school building commissioner for Minne- 
scta; Mr. C. E. Chadsey, superintendent of 
schools, Detroit; Dr. Louis M. Terman, pro- 
fessor of hygiene at Stanford University, and 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 

The committee will find a wide field of useful 
investigation. While some essentials of class- 
room size, stair width, ete., have been fairly 
well established, we have no data for judging 
the economy of a building, either for layout or 
construction. There are no figures to show 
whether a building is wasteful in corridor space, 
whether special rooms are too large, whether the 
fireproofing is reasonably adequate; whether the 
cost of the heating plant is out of proportion to 
similar plants; whether the finish and ornamen- 
tation are extravagant; whether the exit facili- 
ties are fully safe; or whether the sanitation 
complies with minimum requirements. 

While absolute standardization of school- 
houses cannot be hoped for as a result of the 
committee’s efforts, there is much that it should 
do. Its findings should form the basis not only 
for practice in individual cities and towns, but 
should be utilized in outlining state legislation. 

The committee deserves the heartiest support 
of school boards and school architects. Its find- 
ings will become common property for the bet- 
terment of American schoolhouses, and thereby, 
for the betterment of American education. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND THE N. E. A. 

The National Education Association at its 
recent convention adopted a sensible resolution 
with respect to military training. In doing so, 
the association showed a splendid sense of its 
own function and duty to the nation and the 
nation’s children. It reiterated its own unal- 
terable determination to promote peace and the 
arts of peace, and it recognized at the same 
time the possibility of a national necessity for 
military training. The association said in its 
resolution: 

“While it recognizes that the community or 
the state may introduce such elements of mili- 
ary training into the schools as may seem wise 
and prudent, yet it believes such training should 
be strictly educational in its aim and organ- 
ization, and that military ends should not be 
permitted to pervert the educational purposes 
and practices of the schools.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN PUBLIC 
OFFICE. 

Certainly the pedagog is demonstrating in 
these days his ability to hold public office and 
to render valuable public service. 

Whether the republicans or the democrats 
win in November, a former teacher will occupy 
the presidential chair during the next four 
years. Mr. Hughes was at one time, at the be- 
ginning of his career, a teacher at Cornell so 
that Mr. Wilson cannot alone claim ownership 
of the sobriquet the “schoolmaster president.” 

In congress there are at present several con- 
spicuous figures whose lifework has been educa- 
tion. John W. Abercrombie of Alabama has 


been teacher, state superintendent and presi- 
dent of the State University of Alabama. His 
eloquent colleague from Louisiana, James B. 
Aswell, was for many years a teacher and re- 
signed from the state superintendency to go to 


Washington. Congressman §S. D. Fess who has 
been conspicuous as a _ republican minority 


leader was at the time of his election president 
of Antioch College in Ohio. Congressman Kel- 
ley of Michigan held the state superintendency 
of his state from 1905 to 1907. 

Many superintendents will recall the educa- 
tional treat of the governor’s evening at the 
Detroit Convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Governor W. N. Ferris who was 
the first speaker of the evening, has been, and 
still is a teacher and his schoo!, Ferris Insti- 
tute, is one of the successful private schools 
for adults whose early education has been neg- 
lected. Governor M. G. Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania has been an educator all his life. He 
has taught in a country school and in a college; 
he organized the Porto Rican school system as 
the first American supervisor sent to the island 
after its acquisition from Spain. When elected 
to the office of chief executive of Pennsylvania, 
he was superintendent of schools at Philadel- 
phia. Governor Willis of Ohio was a normal 
school teacher before his election. 

At least three of our diplomatic representa- 
tives in Europe are former college men. Henry 
Van Dyke was a professor of English Litera- 
ture at Princeton from 1900 until his appoint- 
ment under President Wilson. Our minister to 
Greece, Garrett Droppers, was for several years 
president of the University of South Dakota, 
and more recently, held a professorship in Wil- 
liams College. Maurice Francis Egan, minister 
to Denmark was for years a professor of 
English. 

In local politics many schoolmen have, and 
are, holding office. Prof. C. P. Merriam of the 
University of Chicago, has been a member of 
the city council for years and has been a potent 
factor in cleaning up moral conditions thru the 
Merriam Commission. Supt. Hugh S. Magill of 
Springfield, Ill., is a retiring member of the 
state legislature and a “possibility” for the 
governorship of the state. 

The day has passed when the schoolmaster in 
publie life can be considered less able than the 
men who have been engaged in business or in 
a profession. 


MEETING CONDITIONS. 

One of the remarkable effects of the present 
war upon European countries has been the activ- 
ity of scientists and manufacturers in devising 
new materials to take the place of others which 
have become scarce and difficult to obtain. The 
press has recorded the discovery of substitutes 
for rubber, celluloid, copper and even food prod- 
ucts. Never has the old saying, “necessity is 
the mother of invention,” been so true. But 
more remarkable than the efforts of inventors 
and manufacturers has been the adaptability of 
the people of the stricken countries to their 
straightened economic condition, and to their 
limited and finished 
products. 


| 


choice of raw materials 

In a very smal] way, American schools will 
be confronted in September with a shortage of 
muterials and equipment of various kinds. In 
most cases, the difficulty is not the absolute im- 
possibility to obtain standard goods, but rather 
the high cost which will make buying prohibi- 
tive with the funds at hand. A splendid oppor- 
tunity will here be open to teachers, supervisors 
and others to test their ability to adapt them- 
selves to conditions, to use less of materials 
which have risen in cost, and to economize in 
the management of ordinary activities of 
classes, shop and workroom. The condition 
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should suggest the opportunity of making con- 
structive experiments, of trying new ideas and 
new materials. 

The attitude of mind of some teachers who 


find it impossible to get along without a fav-* 


orite type of apparatus, should not be tolerated 
by school administrators. There should rather 
be a very careful adjustment of efficiency and 
economy, and a recognition of possibilities and 
impossibilities. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in one city, the schools have made large 
economies in writing paper by a larger use of 
the blackboards. The school authorities have 
told the teachers that a certain amount of paper 
only is available and the teachers have adjusted 
themselves to the condition by working out new 
methods of blackboard work for the individual 
pupils. A dozen similar instances might be 
cited. 

The best test of efficient management in 
school affairs, as in business, is the prompt 
adaptation of methods to economic conditions. 


CARNEGIE ADOPTS TERM INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY PLAN. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has announced a change in 
its system of insurance and annuity for college 
professors in the United States and Canada. 
Under the old system, the Foundation granted 
retirement allowances to aged professors in cer- 
tain colleges. A college teacher, under the rule, 
must have served 25 years in a professional 
position, or thirty years as professor and in- 
structor, or as instructor, before he could make 
application for a pension. As a result, such 
teachers were between 55 and 60 years of age 
before they could obtain protection for them- 
selves or their families. 


The new plan proposes a system of term in- 
surance for teachers to the age of 65 or over. 
This is to be followed by an annuity for life, 
obtained thru the contributions of teachers and 
institutions to which the foundation will add 
one-half or more. The foundation proposes to 
use its entire income for the maintenance and 
development of the system, to the end that 
teachers shall be protected against disability, 
and their families against destitution. It is as- 
sumed that a good rate of interest may be se- 
cured on all accumulations. 


The new business of insurance and annuities 
is to be carried on thru a sub-agency controlled 
by the foundation, which is called the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association. It is to be 
incorporated under the laws of the state of New 
York with a capital stock owned by the founda- 
tion, and a paid up surplus to insure stability. 
The plan contemplates a pure insurance and 
annuity business conducted under the scrutiny 
of the state insurance department. It will offer 
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only legitimate insurance in terms, to the age 
of 65 or over, ordinary life policies and paid up 
life policies after twenty, twenty-five or thirty 
years. 

A second sub-agency is planned to receive the 
deposits of teachers and accumulations toward 
annuities. Oolleges and teachers who enter into 
the system will be given some participation in 
the conduct of the business. 

The new system which is the result of two 
years’ study by the foundation’s experts, em- 
bodies many ideas which are suggestive in for- 
mulating state wide pension systems for ele- 
mentary and high school teachers. It involves 
the participation of both teacher and institu- 
tion and provides immediate protection for 
death or disability, as well as an annuity for 
old age. It is to be compulsory in the institu- 
tions which desire to participate and considers 
each teacher as an individual, whose earning 
power regulates the amount of his life insur- 
ance. It is worked out on a sound actuarial 
basis, provided by experience. A common teach- 
ers’ fund would, in addition, require to be ad- 
ministered by the public authorities and would 
return to the teachers with interest, such 
amounts as they have paid into it. 

The pension idea is based upon wise principles 
of public educational policy. Its ultimate pur- 
pose is to benefit the people by benefitting the 
teachers who become old in the service. At 
present it deserves careful study of administra- 
tive details so that every pension system which 
is undertaken will be safe, equitable and per- 
manent. 


MURAL PAINTING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In a recent issue the American Architect calls 
attention to the value of mural paintings as a 
form of decoration for school buildings. It 
says: 

“To serve a patriotic purpose and to encour- 
age a beautiful phase of the painter’s art, the 
Education Committee of the London County 
Council has approved an offer to provide decora- 
tive paintings for the Council schools. The 
scheme of subjects will be to illustrate life and 
industry to the British Dominions. 

“This method of decoration has been followed 
in the public schools of a great many cities in 
this country, particularly in New York. The 
results have proved so entirely satisfactory, as 
means of inculcating patriotism and arousing 
interest in the better forms of art, that as fast 
as possible each new school will receive some 
mural painting as a part of its decorative treat- 
ment. 

“The competitions held by Boards of Educa- 
tion in this country have called forth efforts 
from some of our best artists and the results 
now in place in many of the later high schools 
are material evidence of the possibilities of 
mural painting, both educational and artistic.” 
* ComE wow" Youve 
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AFTER THE STORM. 

Some of the gratifying happenings of the 
recently ended school year are to be found in 
the outcome of a number of superintendency 
troubles. A considerable number of the promi- 
nent educators who have had serious differences 
with their boards of education, and who re- 
signed or failed of re-election, have found new 
positions, in many cases in larger and more im- 
portant communities than before. 

Supt. J. H. Francis who has been facing the 
most difficult possible situations in Los Angeles, 
and whose office had become the football of con- 
tending political and social factions, has gone 
to Columbus, Ohio, where a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for service awaits him. 

Supt. J. A. Whiteford of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been promoted to the superintendency at Okla- 
homa City, where the differences between the 
members of the board of education have been 
varied. Supt. Charles W. Bickford of Man- 
chester, N. H., has gone to Lewiston, Me. Supt. 
G. T. Smith of Peoria, Ill., who held the super- 
intendency at Peoria during the past nine years, 
has gone to Colorado. 

It would be pleasant to record a similarly 
happy ending of the difficulties of all superin- 
tendents. Unfortunately, a considerable num- 
ber has found no new situations. To some the 
close of the school year has been the final cur- 
tain of a professional tragedy. They have 
dropped out silently and for all time. For 
others the coming year will be a difficult one—a 
struggle in a minor teaching or supervisory 
position. 

To us the professional schoolman who has lost 
his standing, thru the loss of his position, has 
always been an object of sympathy. It has been 
a cause of bitter reflection upon the political 
and personal motives of some types of school 
beard members who lack entirely a sense of the 
brotherhood of man. 


GEORGIA’S DISGRACE. 

The school people of Georgia and almost its 
entire intelligent citizenship is justly ashamed 
of the tactics of the legislature in treating the 
problem of compulsory education. Last year a 
bill was passed by the state senate which pro- 
vided that children between the ages of 8 and 
14 years be compelled to attend school for at 
least twelve weeks each year. An amendment 
in the house now allows the county boards of 
education discretion in relieving any person 
from the operation of the provisions ot the act 
for any sufficient cause. No guardian may be 
eempelled to send a child to a school maintained 
out of any other than the funds belonging to the 
ward. 

The amendment will practically make the law 
inoperative and while in the language of a 
newspaper, it will “save the faces” of the legis- 
lators, it will not save the children of the state. 


A KANSAS RECORD. 

The Scuoot Boarp Journat for July con- 
tained a brief news item on school book costs 
in Kansas under the new system of state pub- 
lication. The state-printer in his statement of 
costs and economies very wisely limited himself 
to manufacturing costs so that the work of his 
office might appear all the more remarkable. 
We should be interested to see a complete tabu- 
lation of the cost of producing the new Kansas 
books. Such a tabulation would necessarily 
include the expenses of the junkets taken by the 
textbook commission, the salaries paid to its 
members, the costs of the legislative investiga- 
tions, the overhead charges of the state print- 
ery, including such important items as the in- 
terest and depreciation on the plant, the cost of 
maintaining the distributing system, ete. If all 
these items were added together, the saving 
would not be greatly to the disadvantage of 
books bought from regular publishers. 












It is an interesting study to watch the devel- 
opment of the high school curriculum—to see 
studies which were once regarded with indif- 
ference, gradually gain the recognition they de- 
serve. It would be interesting, too, if we could 
ascertain to what extent their increased value is 
due to the better methods and aids used in pre- 
senting them. 

History, and English and Science, for ex- 
ample, in recent times have run this race suc- 
cessfully and have been given first rank. No 
one doubts that their progress is due in no 
small degree to the methods and devices which 
pedagogy and pedagogs have suggested or in- 
spired. 

Not all suggestions or experiments have been 
of value by any means, but a strong desire for 
the best has developed a pedagogical equipment 
without which the subjects could not hope to 
hold the rank they now possess. 

In history it is the demand of the trained 
teachers, worked out in the school of experience, 
which has brought forth better textbooks, wall 
maps, charts, reference books, etc. It is the 
response to their demand which has added ma- 
terially to the power and importance of the sub- 
ject. The same is true of other studies. 

As a result, the live teacher is on the watch 
for any help which will enable him to make his 
subject more efficient as a means of training 
the mind and judgment of the young. He will 
also be alert to detect and reject any device 
which experience has shown to be of no value. 

The survival of the fittest will be a living 
principle here as in other phases of life. Some 
things suggested may at first seem worth while 
but the test of experience may reveal their 
worthless character. 

At the present time history and English 
teachers are trying out “Current Literature in 
the Classroom” as a means of giving their sub- 
ject a vitality it does not always have. 

Some speak in no uncertain tone of the value 
of the plan, while others are doubtful or are 
yet to be convinced. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for the teacher 
who loves to find the truth, the investigator who 
is willing if necessary to add to his burdens 
temporarily, if perchance he can establish the 
truth or falsity of this new theory. 

I know that among teachers of history who 
are hoping and working for good results from 
the use of current topics, there is a feeling that 
their subject does not yet hold tlie place it 
should in the hearts of their pupils; that altho 
examinations may be passed and lessons learned, 
the subject does not grip the pupil like his 
science or some other subject which seems to 
him more real. History seems to many some- 
thing finished a long time ago and not a real 
live thing. 

When one thinks of the riches our subject has 
to offer—how it opens the door to the best that 
the library and the press can give, how it helps 
us to understand and appreciate the world in 
which we live, I say when one reflects upon 
these things, he feels that he is not living up to 
his opportunities if he cannot make his pupils 
see and feel the wonders of his subject. 

The question many are sincerely asking is, 
Will it help us to close our textbooks once a 
week and for at least a part of one recitation 
focus the attention of the class upon the life 
about us? 

One great object in the study of history is 
that we may know and appreciate this complex 
werld of ours. Will these pages of the past 


seem more clear if we throw upon them the light 
of the present ? 





Shall Current Literature Be Taught in the High School? 


G. E, Boynton, Head of the History Department, Erasmus Hall High School, New York City 


Our pedagogical highway is from the known 
to the unknown. Will the pupils’ interest be 
vitalized if we approach the past by means of 
the present ? 

Will some terms of history which seem vague 
to the average pupil be made clear if we see the 
same topic developing from day to day in our 
very midst? 

In striving for an answer to these questions, 
we must not forget that the curriculum is 
already overcrowded; that our work as it is, 
often seems superficial, so vast is the amount to 
be covered. Teachers, too, must not be unneces- 
sarily burdened. All agree that the demands 
upon them made by the city and the state are 
increasing and any addition must prove its 
worth before its adoption. 

It is a question, too, if any serious discussion 
of the present should not be postponed until the 
student has acquired a body of historical facts 
sufficient to help him understand the more com- 
plex life of today. 

No one questions the value of illustrating the 
past by some references to the present, familiar 
to all, but to take time from the regular text 
and give to current topics of the day, is a de- 
parture open to doubt until its worth is made 
clear. 

Some of our students in the library and de- 
bating societies discuss these modern topics 
with interest and profit. Is it worth while that 
the great body of students shall have this new 
interest or shall they wait until later in life? 

We must not forget that with many this 
would mean no opportunity as they will not 
finish their course. 

The problem is by no means easy. It is only 
by painstaking investigation that we shall find 
the solution. The laboratory is this busy, throb- 
bing world of ours. The expense will be little 


beyond our time. As the students attempt to 
analyze and explain this new material, it will 
be interesting to see if, as some claim, they get 
a new vision of history, if the interest they de- 
velop in these discussions is carried over into 
the pages of history which represent the past. 
If I am teaching Oriental history, say, The 
Tigres Euphrates Valley, will the class show 
more life if we discuss first the present Russian 
campaign, the capture of Kut-el-Amara, etc. ? 
If I am teaching the social reforms of Ancient 
History, will they seem more real if we have 
been talking about the prison reforms of 
Osborne, Widow’s pensions, Compensation Act, 
Child Labor Law—recent current topics? 

If we are working in our laboratory with some 
constitutional convention like that at Saratoga 
last summer, will it make the meaning of a 
constitution more clear? 

Will the explanations in our civics be better 
understood if we watch the growth and work of 
the convention to nominate the President, if we 
read the results of the election comparing the 
popular vote with the electoral vote? 

Will Diplomacy or Foreign Relations take on 
a new meaning if we watch together thru the 
weekly press the unfolding of our relations with 
other nations as we have done for the past year 
with Germany ? 

Then, too, it will be fair to ask ourselves if 
these discussions seem to react upon the stud- 
ents in the nature of giving them higher ideals. 
Does their sense of justice grow more keen? Is 
“eraft” a thing they grow to condemn ? 

This is surely a field of investigation for us. 
It is definite and full of promise. We must do 
our part and tabulate the results. Any discoy- 
ery which would make teachers more efficient 
in their efforts to make good citizens would cer- 
tainly be well worth while. 


Conducting School Motion Picture Circuits 


Ernest A. Dench 


In the motion picture industry new produc- 
ers spring up like mushrooms, and the ones that 
survive are those backed up by a scientific dis- 
tributing plan. Exactly the same problem con- 
fronts educational bodies in adopting motion 
picture education; they must worship system. 


For many reasons, a circuit of schools is 
highly desirable. In the first place, it is more 
practical to purchase the films outright from a 
regular exchange than to hire the same on 
every occasion. It is also more reliable, for 
exchanges are prone to substitute one film for 
another. 


“We need municipal circulating libraries of 
motion pictures,” recently said John Collier, 
Secretary of the National Board of Censorship. 
“The city should own the films and rent them 
out to public schools, libraries, settlements and 
recreating centers. 

“When any school tries to get certain pictures 
they find them ‘on the road’ probably in some 
distant part of the country, in such a circula- 
tion that it is impossible ever again to get any 
particular picture, after it has once started on 
its circuit.” 

Obviously, therefore, establishing a school film 
exchange is the best solution of the problem 
and in this connection the University of Wis- 
consin is the pioneer. The Department of Vis- 
ual Education set itself up in business by pur- 
chasing 130 reels of films and 18,000 lantern 
slides. Each of the 285 schools co-operating 
with the Department receives a set of 85 slides 
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and the 78 schools possessing motion picture 
projectors receive a reel of film in addition. 

The slides and films are changed weekly, so 
that there is comfortable time to prepare the 
children for the same. When used, the school 
sends the parcel on to its neighbor, the only 
cost being about thirty cents for express. The 
State is arranged in territories so as to facili- 
tate distribution of the films. 

How such a system may be inaugurated is 
best gleaned from the plan followed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education. The State 
Board collected all the suitable films from avail- 
able sources and cataloged them in order that 
the schools could select any particular subject 
they desired. This service was also extended to 
apparatus needed in the presentation of such 
shows. 

The experiments carried out by the London 
County Council are not without their practical 
value: “An educational series of films should 
be exhibited in the halls of six polytechnics. 
Each series would last 45 to 50 minutes, and 
would be given four times during the day, twice 
in the morning and twice in the afternoon, be- 
tween the hours of 10 a. m. and 12 m. and 2 
p. m. and 4p. m. respectively. By limiting each 
performance to about fifty minutes, the children 
could be changed without difficulty. It would 
be possible for about a thousand children to be 
present at each performance. The apparatus 
would be kept in each polytechnic for the first 
five days of the week, and be moved on to the 
next polytechnic on Saturday, ready for use 


(Concluded on Page 34) 
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| The Victor XXV in use in the South High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 





| “| Be Victor and Victor Records are now a part of the regular 
q equipment in the schools of over 3500 cities and towns in the 
'| United States. 

It has been found that the use of the Victor in the auditor- 
ium and class-room makes school more attractive to the average 
| boy and girl; it increases the average daily attendance, and puts 
spirit, energy and joy into the work. 





| The Victor is used for Marching, Folk Dancing, Calisthenics, 
|| Penmanship, Typewriting, English Literature, Bird Study, Music 
|| Appreciation, and a host of other subjects. 

What other form of equipment calls for so 
small an investment and pays so large dividends? 

Every school official should have copies of 
the Victor educational booklets, “A New Graded 
List of Victor Records for Home and School,” “A 



























































| | New Correlation,” and “The Victor in Physical 
t ’ 
| Education, Recreation and Play.” 
] Copies of the above will be sent free upon request 
For further information, consult the 
d nearest Victor dealer, or write to the 
3 Educational Department clOk 
e Victor Talking Machine Co. VJ 
> Camden, N. J. 
2 Victor XXV 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Millions 


HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVER 


——— IN USE! —— 


Save your books by making 
them last from two to three 
years longer than usual 


Order now and avoid 
the Summer rush! 


SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Pres. 


427 Atlas Block 








“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 





Automatic Sciopticon Complete, $31.50 
Other Lanterns, $20.00 Up. 


After the Summer 


the quickest and surest way to get the pupil’s mind 
back to the schoolroom, after a long vacation, and 
to cause the students to concentrate on their studies, 
is by using a stereopticon. 


McIntosh Lanterns are especially designed and 
built for the use of amateurs, who must have effi- 
ciency, and at the same time, simplicity and ease of 
operation. So simple that any school boy can 
operate them. Catalogs on request. 


150,000 slides for sale or rent. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 


Chicago 








(Concluded from Page 32) 
on the following Monday. We are considering 
the advisability of arranging for a large number 
of children to see the films on one occasion 
only, or for a smaller number of children to see 
them on more than one occasion. 

“A large number of films will be submitted 
for selection, and the same program will be used 
thruout the entire period. We have made ar- 
rangements for the list of films to be submitted 
to us for approval before the experiment is 
begun. Instruction will be given by teachers 
in the schools on the subject of the various 
items both before and after the performance. 
A lecturer at the exhibition will not be neces- 
sary, as with the instructions given by the teach- 
ers and the explanatory notes accompanying the 
films, the children will be able to follow without 
difficulty.” 

But the difficulties increase when a school 
decides to give motion picture shows on its own 
account. This fact debarred the Board of Edu- 
cation of Pittsburgh, Pa., from carrying out its 
film plans, as the city fire and insurance regula- 
tions were too expensive to be complied with. 

No other course is open than to set apart for 
motion picture lessons on the ground floor a 
special room, which should be equipped with the 
regulation tip-up seats, screen, a fireproof oper- 
ating booth and several exits. 

The most costly item of equipment is the pro- 
jection machine and $250 seems a lot of money 
to spend since the machine will only be used 
about once weekly. The Iowa State College at 
Ames has solved this difficulty by forming a 


circuit of schools and by defraying freight 
charges. Any high school thus unequipped may 
hire a projection machine. 

Last, but not least, is acquiring expert assist- 


ance, for motion picture exhibiting is not with- 


out its technicalities. The teacher could not 
operate the machine because he would have his 
hands full in lecturing to the film and looking 
after his pupils. 

A regular operator could, of course, be hired, 
but as his services would only be needed on one 
day weekly, the expense wou!d be out of all pro- 


portion to the services rendered. If, however, 
he could work a circuit of schools his salary 
could be shared. 

The Iowa State College, for instance, has on 
its staff a Consulting Engineer, who renders 
assistance to schools in need of motion picture 
advice. 


Opening and Maintaining a Practical Arts 
Department Without Increasing the Tax Rate 


F. D. Mabrey, Bennington, Vt. 


In many small towns, there are school officials 
who are seeking unsuccessfully to introduce a 
course in Manual Arts without so increasing the 
cost of the schools as to affect the tax rate. 
That it can be done is shown in the case of 
Bennington, Vt., a village of ten thousand 
people. A short history of the work done there 
during the past three years may be a source of 
inspiration for others in a like situation. 

In the fall of 1912, the Bennington high school 
curriculum was typical of the narrow course of 
study prevalent in New England. There were 
three distinctively high school courses: College 
preparatory, of which Latin was the backbone; 
the English course which was the same as the 
college preparatory, except that Latin was not 
required, and a commercial course which was 
the one immediately practical course, and as a 
consequence, the only crowded one. There was 
also a course in teacher-training for rural 
schools, under state control, open to fourth-year 
students. The registration was 160, an increase 
of only 125 since 1876, when the commercial 
and English courses were first instituted. As 
a result of frequent faculty meetings, during the 
fall term of 1912, the teacher of Latin offered 
to teach a class in sewing provided two sewing 
machines were rented. She decided to make 


simple wash dresses and to place them on ex- 
hibition in June in order to arouse public sen- 
timent in favor of the work. A policy of ex- 
hibiting at every opportunity had been adopted 
to create and sustain public interest in high 
school activities. It was decided to ask the 
board of school trustees to establish a course 
and to appropriate funds for the purpose. In- 
stead of ordering the rental of machines the 
trustees purchased two Singer machines. 

In spite of our fear that perhaps some parents 
would not permit their girls to take such work 
in place of Latin and algebra, 21 girls registered 
for the sewing class. The work progressed 
rapidly and with increasing interest upon the 
part of the townspeople and pupils. In June, 
when 21 dresses costing not over $1.50 each, were 
placed upon exhibition, the seal of approval was 
put upon the line of work by the crowds in at- 
tendance. As a climax, a local manufacturer 
offered to buy one of the dresses to serve as a 
pattern in his mill, but the owner refused to 
part with her first fruits. The comp!iment, how- 
ever, remained. 

The course was a good introduction and 
opened the way for enlarging the work. In 
June of that year, the ‘general utility teacher 
resigned and in her place a person trained in 
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Furthermore, it 
and noiseless, like an ordinary 
incandescent lamp. 


Other models, $20 up 


ausch 8 lomb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


An instrument of undoubted superiority, more and more 
appreciated with constant use by hundreds of schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Sim- 
ple in operation, practical in 
construction, durable and inex- 
pensive to operate. 

The New Combined Balopti- 
con (illustrated) projects both 
slides and opaque objects with 
instant interchange. 
watt, 
on this outfit excels the 35- 
ampere, A. C. arc with one- 


The 1000- 
gas-filled, Mazda lamp 


the current consumption. 
is automatic 


Price, $120 


Write for illustrated Price Lists and our special catalog of ‘School Equipment”’ 


Bausch £45 lomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec- 
Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


Our manufacturing advantages and our unusual 
facilities for experimental work give to our instruments 





Microscopes 


the maximum in optical equipment 
with the most advanced of practical 
improvements. And substantial ser- 
vice is assured by thorough and 
workmanlike construction. 

Model F-2 (illustrated) is special- 
ly adapted for either classroom work 
or home research. Has lever type 
of fine adjustment, and curved handle 
arm to allow ample space for manipu- 


lation. Price, $31.50. Other models, 
$18 up. 
Special Terms to Educational Insti- 


tutions. 











It was believed that 
withdrawals from other courses would more than 
make up for the classes formerly taught by such 
a utility teacher. As a matter of fact, there 
were withdrawals from other courses and the 
greatest decrease was in the commercial course. 
Some classes were rather crowded but the extra 
burden was borne cheerfully by the teachers. 
The domestic seience teacher did not increase 
the salary estimate but upon the contrary de- 
creased the total. At that time, the entrance 
salary in the high school was $500. As the state 
of Vermont refunds $200 a year to ali towns 
which pay at least $600 a year for teachers in 
either domestie arts or manual training, advan 
tage was taken of this provision and six hundred 
dollars, a meagerly sum, perhaps, was offered 
and a graduate of Teachers College was secured. 
Of course, she had no experience, but she had, 
what was of greater importance, vision and great 
enthusiasm. Her one direction from the school 
authorities was that all work must be practical, 
that everything in the course must be of such a 
nature that it could be repeated in the average 
home of the town. She planned an admirable 
and it was accepted by the State Board 
Without alteration. 

Under this course, the first year of the work 
the second vear to sewing 
and domestie science; the third year to cooking 
and chemistry of foods and the fourth year to 
advanced sewing and millinery. Fortunately, 
the work was well under way when, in January, 
the teacher aecepted a call to a better position, 
as was to be expected. 

Her plan has developed well during the past 
two years. “altho her successor has been of en 


domestic arts was engaged. 


course, 


Was given to sewing; 


tirely different caliber, lacking enthusiasm, 
vision and love for her work. In spite of this 
fact the work has progressed until now the gen- 
eral course, general in every sense with its broad 
system of electives, is the most popular of the 
five courses offered. 


The additional courses attracted increased 


registration. The opening of school ‘o!lowing 
the establishment of the new work found the 
school crowded to its capacity of 180 pupils. 
The need for a new building became acute and 
the demand for a manual training course for 
boys imperative. Both were authorized during 
the year and a new building was started in the 
spring. 

The opening of school, in September, 1914, 
found us with an abundance of two hundred 
pupils, with the building unfinished, and with 
a new course in manual training organized. The 
salary of the teacher was $900, of which the 
state refunded $200. This amount was not, 
strictly speaking, an additional cost due en- 
tirely to the new course, but was a necessary 





LOUIS P. BENEZET, 


Superintendent of Scho Is-elect, Evansville, Ind 


expense, aS an extra teacher was imperative to 
take care of the increased numbers. 

The work of the first few months was a matter 
much thought. The earliest job that pre- 
sented itself was due to the fact that, as the 
training was to be offered in the grades as well 
as in the high schocl, a shop was necessary in 
both buildings. It was decided to utilize the 
basement chemical laboratory. For temporary 
use the chemical table was lowered and a heavy 
top with fourteen vises placed on it. The cost 
was $26. 

When this work was completed, the class com- 
menced to make benches for the shop of the new 
building. Six were finished at a cost of $37.68, 
and when the new building was opened in No- 
vember, the shop had a good equipment. A com- 
bination woodworking machine, with a five 
horsepower motor, powerful enough to run the 
machine and six lathes, was purchased and set 
up and the class was ready for the next thing. 

During the past three years, the plan of grasp- 
ing every opportunity to be of service to the 
school has worked admirably in the manual 
training department. While the plan may be 
open to the criticism that it-is poor policy edu- 
cationally and only applicable in a new building, 
t is our experience that a shop class will always 
find work to do. There are many improvements 
and repairs which are not absolutely necessary, 
perhaps, and for that reason are not adopted. 
These can be done by pupils, who are not paid 
for their labor. Thru such a class, the comfort 
and convenience of any building, the older the 
better for the purpose, will be improved and 
consequently, the standard of the school will be 
raised at little cost. 

The next problem for our class was ready at 
hand in the form of a contract for cooking 
tables. Thru an error upon the bidder’s part, 
the firm to whom had been awarded a contract 
for two tables, canceled the order. The teacher 
of manual training offered to undertake the 
work and one bench was finished and completed 
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Hygiene, says about 


ware of imitation. 
an imitation. 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


even when being built, 


it, it is not affected. 


(non poironous ) 


Send for circulars telling of this. 





Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 
is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


12-in. Block......... 


Z IN oO : 14-in. Block.. 
16-in. Block.... 








BEFORE PLACING YOUR ANNUAL ORDER FOR 


JANITORS’ 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


We are in a position to quote very attractive prices, 
especially on Brushes of Every Description. We 
operate our own brush factory and make as fine a 
brush as it is possible to turn out. 
one of our most popular floor brushes below. 


“TIPPERARY” Mule Hair Floor Brush 





Made of the highest grade Mule Hair, wire drawn in a hardwood 
block. Prices include handles. 


$13.50 doz. 18-in. Block......... $21.00 doz. 
15.00 “ 24-in. Block..... a of | 
Be 30-in. Block......... 33.00 “ 


(We will send any School Board any quantity on approval, subject to 
return at our expense if not satisfactory. That’s fair, isn’t it ?) 


SAMUEL LEWIS 


The Oldest and Largest Janitor Supply House in America 


73 BARCLAY ST. 
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by a class of fourteen students in seven weeks 
at a total cost of $67. The other was finished 
by June, in a leisurely manner. The pupils now 
made useful articles of furniture for their own 
homes. At the close of school in June, a num- 
ber of articles of furniture had been finished 
and were ready for exhibition. An exhibit was 
made in a large show window where it attracted 
a great deal of attention and where it gave the 
class considerable advertising. 

September, 1915, found both courses well es- 
tablished and accepted by the public as a good 
thing. The girls’ course has proven more pop- 
ular than the boys’, as is perhaps natural, but 
the relative proportion of boys has increased and 
the increase has been almost entirely in the 
shop course. Additional equipment was neces- 
sary in both courses and two additional sewing 
machines were purchased at a cost of $75 and 
set up in the workshop. Everything was ready 
for the opening of schoo!, with 240 pupils. 

The contract for chemistry tables for a new 
laboratory was given to the manual training 
class. One was completed and in use by Decem- 
ber. It cost, complete, $150. Work was about 
to be started upon the second table when, in 
January, fire upset the work of the school and 
forced it to move back into the former quarters. 
The class has since filled a state order for slide 
boxes and several minor pieces for the school. 
The boys do all the repair work that comes 
within their ability and in this way decrease the 
cost of maintenance. 

The impression that our work is strictly utili- 
tarian is not correct. Our work is theoretical] in 
part. From its inception, texts have been used 
in all the work, for we believe that the boy must 
know the fundamental tool processes and the 
general theory of carpentry, cabinetwork and 
wood turning so that the practical side is not a 
mere matter of imitation. 

The break in the continuity of our progress 
was a very good time to take account of stock 
and to see if the establishment of the work along 


these lines laid an increased burden on the tax- 
payer. In 1911, the year before the course was 
opened, the tax rate was seventy cents per thou- 
sand. In 1912, it was ninety cents, but this was 
due to the $100,000 outlay upon the new build- 
ing and not in any way to the new work. Dur- 
ing the past year it has been eighty cents, which 
carries several large additional items. During 
the past ten years the pay of all teachers in the 
entire system has been raised by at least two 
months’ salary; the registration of the high 
school has increased fifty per cent, necessitating 
the employment of two additional teachers, one 
of whom is the manual training specialist; a 


new high schoo] building has been erected and 
the interest charges have been carried; a night 
school of 150 pupils has been in operation for 
two years and several major repairs have been 
put in. 

We do not claim that the work has cost us no 
more but it has been from the usual appropria- 
tions and not from new ones of greater magni- 
tude. There has been no retrenchment of the 
work of any of the schools but upon the con- 
trary, the work has been greatly enriched and 
we feel that the schools are now meeting in part, 
the demand of the people for the use of common 
sense in education. 


The Legal Foundation of the Buffalo School System 


(Continued from Page 19) 


largely to the able superintendents of schools 
which the city has secured. Particular credit 
is due the strong personality and courageous 
devotion of the present superintendent, who for 
five consecutive terms of four years each was 
elected to the office of superintendent by the 
voters of the city, and later was appointed to 
the same office by the city council. Indeed, the 
late Andrew S. Draper, when he was the head 
of the New York State Education Department, 
stated that the saving factor in the Buffalo 
school situation was the character of the man 
whom the people had chosen as superintendent. 

The legal foundation upon which the school 
system was administered from 1891 to 1916 was 
universally recognized as incapable of further- 
ing the best interests of the schools. In fact, 
even under earlier laws of similar character the 
vital weakness—municipal control—had been 
pointed out. As early as 1872, Superintendent 
Larned struck the keynote of the situation when 
he stated, “I know of no other important city 
in the country in which the government of the 
schools is not separated from the general organ- 
ization of municipal government and committed 
to a board of education.” 





When, with the framing of the proposed Com- 
mission Charter, the opportunity arose for Buf- 
falo to construct the legal foundation for a 
form of school administration based upon the 
experience of other cities and comparable in its 
efficiency to the efficiency of the commission 
form of municipal government, the past educa- 
tional history of the city was ignored and school 
provisions were drawn up and adopted as a part 
of the new charter leaving the schools substan- 
tially where they were under the antiquated 
Charter of 1891. 

This is the latest in a long series of legisla- 
tive acts which have led the highest educational 
authority of the state to write, “From the enact- 
ment of the law of 1837 relating to the schools 
of Buffalo to the enactment of the charter for 
that city in 1914, the tendency has been to de- 
pert farther and farther from th® established 
practice of the State and the country at large, 
and to submerge the school system of that city 
deeper and deeper into municipal and political 
control until the department charged with the 
supervision of publi® education has become & 
powerless and ineffective school organization.” 

That the writer of the above quotation has not 
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overstated the case may be surmised from the 
following features of the present legal organiza- 
tion of the school system of Buffalo. 

The board of education created by the charter 
is assigned no specific duties. The charter 
merely states that “Under the control of the 
council, they shall have charge of the public 
schools, their property, expenditures and affairs.” 
Moreover, the board, which is appointed by the 
ecuncil on nomination by the mayor, may con- 
sist of any number, not less than five, which 
the council may determine. The council may 
increase or diminish the number of members at 
any time, above the minimum of five members. 
Members of the board are appointed to serve 
during the pleasure of the council and are sub- 
ject to dismissal by the council at any time. 
Such dismissal is not contingent upon neglect 
of duty, inefficiency or other good cause. 

The superintendent of education, under the 
commission charter, will be appointed by the 
city council, on nomination by the mayor, to 
serve during the pleasure of the council. The 
board of education has no power with reference 
t» the selection or dismissal of its own executive 
officer. According to Section 290 of the char- 
ter the superintendent will have “the immediate 
supervision of the schools, the hiring and dis- 
charge after a hearing of teachers in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this charter, or 
the rules adopted by the board of education, and 
subject to the general ordinances and regula- 
tions adopted by the council, and shall have 
the powers now possessed by the superintendent 
of education, not inconsistent herewith.” Not 
a simple definition of the superintendent’s 
duties, even for a school official to interpret! 

The city council, in addition to the powers 
already mentioned, determines the courses of 
study or the manner in which they shall be 
established, will fix the manner of making eligi- 
ble lists of teachers, will determine the length 
of teachers’ contracts and the amount of their 
Salaries, and will have full power to fix school 





Over 15 Years the Standard of Floor Cleanliness 


The Self-Moistening Brush catches the light floating 
dust, holds it till,it is weighted with moisture, then 
flirts it forward with the other dirt that is being 


Continued Kerosene Sweeping Leaves the Floor 
White, Hard, Smooth, No Grease, No Spots, No Dust 


The Total Cost for Kerosene Sweeping is Less than 
One-fourth the Cost of Floor Compound or Floor Oil. 
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Your Building Swept Under Guarantee 


of Better Service, at 
Less Cost 
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GUARANTEED 


To wear longer than $10.00 worth of corn brooms. Will wear 
longer than $6.00 to $10.00 worth of ordinary brushes. Will last 
longer than $25.00 worth of ‘Floor Compound or “Floor Oil.” 
One Brush should sweep the equivalent of four to six class- 
rooms, with halls and cloakrooms, at least a year, with no 
cost for “Compound” or ‘Powder’ or “Floor Oil.” 

The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. hereby agrees with all 
customers that the above shall constitute the standard 
upon which the value of its product shall be judged and any 
failure of a customer to receive such benefits will be made 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


Selling Guaranteed Brushes since 1899 








A few cents’ worth of Common Kerosene and a $4.50 or $5.00 Self-Moistening Brush Gives Effective Service for a Longer 
Period Than $20.00 to $25.00 Worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 
Seepage as With Powder, Nor From Drying Into the Floor as With Floor Oil. 

EVERY BRUSH GUARANTEED 
30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Express prepaid. 


Address, School Service Department 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., 102 22nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(FOUNDED 1899) 
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appropriations (within statutory limits for sites, 
construction and extensive repairs). 

Altho voters have the right of referendum on 
ordinances and resolutions passed by the city 
council, this gives doubtful protection, for any 
ordinance or resolution deemed by the city 
council to be “immediately necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace, health or 
safety, or for the conduct or administration of 
any office, bureau, board, commission or depart- 
ment of the city and which contains a state- 
ment of its immediate necessity,” and approved 
by four-fifths of the members of the council is 
not subject to the referendum. 

Furthermore, the Department of Public In- 
struction is a subordinate department of the 
Department of Public Affairs, and may be 
shifted at will by the city council to any other 





Ww. E. MADDOCK, 
Superintendent of Schools-elect, Butte, Mont. 


Also, There Is No Waste From Drying Out and 


Ask for as many brushes as you wish to try. 





ent of the Department of Public Affairs (or the 
superintendent of any other department under 
which the schools might be placed) is granted 
large but undefined powers over school affairs. 

As school officials have pointed out, it will be 
difficult for the public to fix responsibility under 
the new system, for the superintendent is ap- 
pointed by the council and is responsible both 
to it and to the board of education; the board 
of education exercises any powers which it may 
have subject to the ordinances and regulations 
of the city council; the superintendent of the 
Department of Public Affairs, who also has 
charge of poor relief, has general supervision 
(and undefined powers) of unknown extent; 
and finally, all real power in school matters rests 
with the city council. 

Moreover, the mayor, the council, and the 
councilman who is at the head of the depart- 
ment which includes the schools are given the 
same control of the schools which the mayor and 
common council exerted under the Charter of 
1891. Both the professional and the business 
management of the schools are really continued 
in the hands of the municipal rather than of the 
school officers. 

That the city council is given authority to 
enact ordinances transferring much of the de- 
tail relative to schools to the board of educa- 
tion, does not nullify the fundamental defects 
iu the legal organization of the school system. 
Sc long as council and school board are in full 
harmony, and so long as the school board can 
bring sufficient pressure to bear on the council 
to secure funds, school officers and other essen- 
tials the present legal organization may be suf- 
ficient for a smoothly wurking administration. 
But until both authority and responsibility are 
lodged in the board of education there can be 
no guarantee of a stable and efficient adminis- 
tration of the public school system of Buffalo. 


To remedy the situation insofar as is possible 
under the ill-considered educational provisions 
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pleasing tones. Look good and last for years. 


THE AEROSHADE 


| 528 Oakland Avenue 








The Particular Superintendent 


He liked children—had two of his own—and naturally he was par- 
ticular about keeping the schoolrooms in his district pleasant and 
inviting. So when it came to buying window-shades, none but 
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WINDOW SHADES 


would do. He chose them because they are more sanitary, do not 
easily catch dust and are washable. They can be raised from the 
bottom or lowered from the top. They let in the light but keep out 
the glare. Do not crack or fray at the edges. 


Write for catalog and you'll] see that it pays to buy Aerolux. 
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Let us show you how 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





Means: 


Preparedness Against Fires 

Better Safeguarding of Human Life 
Elimination of Fire Loss 

Lower Fire Insurance Rate 

Lower Maintenance Cost 

Greater Durability 

Perfect Service to Architects 

Perfect Satisfaction to Owner 
Dependable and Uniform QUALITY 
The Workmanship of Skilled 


Artisans 


A Square Deal to All 


The Finishing Touch in Fire-proofing 
YOUR Building 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Office and Plant 
10 Blackstone ‘Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and Representatives in All 
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of the Commission Charter, the city council has 
adopted ordinances granting the board of edu- 
cation considerable power, relating particularly 
tu the selection of school sites, the approval of 
plans for school buildings, the appointment and 
removal of teachers and other employes, the 
selection of textbooks and the determination of 
other matters relating to the management of the 
schools. 

Whether or not these ordinances may be 
judged good or bad according to prevailing 


standards of educational administration, is of 
no particular importance to the schools of Buf- 
falo. For they may be changed tomorrow. The 
real significance of the ordinances is, that they 
have been created by a municipal body which by 
virtue of its office is susceptible to political in- 
fluences, and which has the power to rescind 
the ordinances or to amend them at any time, 
subject to a referendum of doubtful efficacy. 
Furthermore, the authority granted the board of 
education by these ordinances is significantly 


restricted by Section 28, which reads, “The ex- 
ercise of the powers conferred and the discharge 
of the duties imposed by this Chapter upon the 
Board (of Education) shall be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Superintendent of the 
Department of Public Affairs.” Who is to de- 
fine the character and to determine the limit of 
this “general supervision” ? 

What such a legal foundation for the future 
school system of Buffalo may mean, is vividly 
suggested in the recent survey of the Buffalo 
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A SUGGESTED FORM OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Possible Under the Proposed State School Code. 
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the country. 


are found in the great city schools and in the 
little one-room rural school houses thruout 
Their popularity with edu- 


cational institutions is due to the many 
advantages they offer. 
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Lowest 
Prices 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are 
obtainable at the price you want to pay, 
and they require but a minimum outlay at 
the start, owing to the fact that you need 


buy only enough sections for the books now 
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Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are 
built-to-endure, and will stand hard usage in- 
definitely. Write for catalog No. 115 J.S., 
free on request. 


The Globe=Wernicke Co., 


on hand, and as the library grows, an addi- 
tional section to match can be bought from 
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that will simplify the keeping of school records. 
Ask for our Catalog on Equipment for Educa- 
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school system. The report states, “The inef- 
fectiveness of the supervision of the schools, the 
inefficiency in the teaching force, the utter lack 
of respect for superior authority which perme- 
ates the whole system, the waste of pupils’ time 
and of taxpayers’ funds, the absence of good 
business methods and procedure, and the failure 
to obtain from the public school system the 
greatest service which that system is capable of 
rendering the city, all of which will be clearly 
shown in the succeeding chapters of this report, 
are directly traceable to the type of organization 
under which the school system of Buffalo has 
been controlled, operated and managed for a half 
century.” Whether the above picture is too 
highly colored or not, it is well agreed that the 
legal organization of the schools in past years 
has reacted harmfully on the schools. And it is 
plain, too, that the same evils which have ham- 
pered the development of the public schools 
under former legal provisions are inherent in 
the school system established by the Commis- 
sion Charter. 

One remedy alone remains, and that is, the 
complete separation of the schools from munic- 
ipal activities. 

This fact is well-recognized by educators in 
Buffalo and elsewhere. The State Education 
Department of New York has been working for 
several years in co-operation with citizens of 
the city, to bring about a change in the method 
ot administering the school affairs of Buffalo. 

In February, 1914, Assistant Commissioner 
Finegan, of the State Education Department, 
acting as legal adviser in matters of school law, 


wrote to the Superintendent of Education in 
suffalo, calling his attention to the insufficient 
powers vested in the board of education by the 
Com sion Charter, which had just been in- 
troduced into the Legislature. 


Al 


Alt it was too late to secure amendments 
before the passage of the Charter, citizens in- 
terested in the schools agreed, in conference, to 
the submission of a suitable amendment in the 


next legislature, to remedy the Charter’s defec- 
tive educational provisions. This agreement 
included a statement that the Commission Char- 
ter should be modified to give the board of edu- 
cation broad powers, “sufficient to operate, super- 
vise, maintain and control the school system of 
the city; to appoint the superintendent of 
schools; and, upon the recommendation of such 
superintendent, to appoint teachers and other 
necessary experts and employes of the school 
system.” This agreement, published in the 
press, was signed by the mayor, the chairman of 
the aldermanie school committee, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the dean of the law depart- 
ment of the University of Buffalo, representa- 
tives of the Public School League and other 
prominent men and women. 

sills embodying the principles expressed in 
the above agreement have been introduced in 
the Legislature of New York in 1915 and again 
in 1916, but have been withdrawn in the face of 
determined opposition from those who feared 
that home rule in school affairs, might be im- 
paired by their passage. 

The main purpose of these bills, so far as they 
applied to Buffalo, was to separate the schools 
from municipal affairs. They provided for a 
hoard of education with broad powers, of fixed 
membership and a definite term of office. They 
left financial control of the schools in the hands 
of the city council, with the exception of teach- 
ers’ salaries. Teachers were to be protected by 
permanent contract. The superintendent was 
to be appointed by the board instead of the 
ecuncil. 

In short, it was proposed to make the school 
organization of Buffalo modern, simple and effi- 
cient, essentially like the school systems in 
operation in most of the large cities thruout the 
country. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the 
school system provided by the Commission Char- 
ter is little or no advance over earlier methods 
of administering school affairs in Buffalo, is 


complicated, is contrary to the experience of 
other cities, and in many respects is without a 
parallel among the school systems of the country. 

Altho the proposed legislation has been severely 
condemned by many, it has had the active sup- 
port of a large number of well-informed citizens. 
Doubtless none realize more keenly than the 
members of the supervisory staff of the schools 
the importance of legislation along the lines 
proposed. Many members of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association and other teachers’ organizations, 
the Educational Interests Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and numerous business 
and professional men have actively approved 
such legislation. The Public Education Asso- 
ciation has taken a prominent place in this re- 
organization movement. 

3ut most significant of all is a steadily in- 
creasing undercurrent of sentiment, even among 
those most bitterly opposing the proposed bills, 
that the present legal foundation of the Buffalo 
public schools must be changed. To establish 
the schools of Buffale on a legal basis suff- 
ciently broad to compare favorably with the 
standards prevailing in other cities would seem 
chiefly now a problem of removing prejudices 
and misunderstandings regarding the scope and 
purpose of the proposed legislation, and of com- 
promising on non-essentials in order to secure 
united effort in behalf of the main issues in- 
volved. 

Dallas, Tex. The census report of the Dallas 
County schools gives a total of 41,978 chiidren 
Based on a $7 per capita cost, the county will 
receive $293,846 from the state funds. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The cost of operating 
the public schools will be $382,622 for the en- 
suing year. Under the five-mill levy, only $350,- 
000 may be received while the total expenses are 
estimated at $414,000. The school system is in 
need of a new high school for girls and additions 
to two other buildings. 

Norfolk, Va. The board has readopted the 
policy of permitting school janitors to hire and 
pay their own help. 
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24-STUDENT CHEMISTRY DESK 


“The Best Laboratory Furniture 
On the Market Today’ 


No other manufacturer ever attempted to do anything more than 
to produce something “as good as Kewaunee.” 








We receive many expressions from Boards of Education, similar 
to the following from the President of the Board of a Missouri school: 


“We are using your Laboratory Tables in our High School, and 
they are proving very satisfactory indeed and we can conscientiously 
recommend them. We also purchased some Tablet Arm Chairs that 
are giving good satisfaction, and I am pleased to bear this testimony.” 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., inc. 


Manufacturers of 


GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 


For 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology 


Domestic 
Science 


Etc. 





No. 1360 Students’ Domestic Science 
Table. Size: 5’x2’x32’ high. Ma- 
terial oak, finished antique. 





Also of 
Drawing Tables 


Manual Training 
Benches 


Teachers’ Desks 





Museum Cases 


worth considering. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Ave. 





Write us your needs and perhaps we can offer some suggestions 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Telephone Chelsea 3909 


Office Furniture 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 








We Invite Correspondence 
Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for a copy of our 96-page catalog. When in Chicago visit our show rooms. 


Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York City 


No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
to accommodate 16 students working in sections of 8. 
Size: 12’x4’x3’ high. 











Town School Administration in Massachusetts 


An Instructive Discussion of the Relations of School Boards to Superintendents 


A recent bulletin of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education discusses extensively, the ad- 
ministrative methods in the rural towns of 
Massachusetts. The study which was made by 
Mr. F. G. Wadsworth, Agent for the State Board, 
notes a consistent growth in the effectiveness of 
school administration promoted by insistence on 
business management of public affairs and by 
the influence of men of sound business training 
and experience, who are serving on school boards. 
The greatest fault from which the Massachusetts 
school committees suffer is the lack of centralized 
authority which, according to Mr. Wadsworth’s 
findings, has resulted in misunderstandings and 
conflicts among the administration officials. 

The lack of centralization in authority results 
largely in methods which scatter responsibility 
and produces a looseness in the conduct of school 
affairs that is conducive of anything but economy 
and efficiency. Mr. Wadsworth describes three 
typical towns as follows: 

Town A.—The school committee meets once a 
month. The superintendent of schools attends 
these meetings on rare occasions, and then only 
by special invitation of the committee. The 
school committee 

1. Prepares an annual budget. 

2. Makes provisions for repairs to school 
property. 

3. Selects and purchases textbooks, supplies, 
equipment and apparatus. 

4. Employs teachers, assigns them to schools, 
and determines the salary schedule. 

5. Decides special cases of discipline without 
reference to the superintendent of schools. 

Individual members without special authority 
perform executive duties, i. e., order changes in 
courses of study, direct teachers on methods of 
instruction, and decide cases of discipline. 

The superintendent of schools is, in effect, 
merely a clerk for the school committee. He 
visits schools, delivers textbooks and supplies to 
teachers, issues employment cértificates, and 
answers general correspondence. Occasionally 


the school committee asks the superintendent to 
select teachers to fill vacancies, but otherwise 
teachers recommended by him are seldom elected. 

Town B.—The school committee has no regular 
dates for meeting. Its meetings rarely exceed 
two each year. All school business is transacted 
by conference between the superintendent of 
schools and individual members of the com- 
mittee, by telephone, at home, on the street, or 
wherever opportunity offers. ‘The school com- 
mittee wishes to be relieved as far as possible of 
consideration of problems of school administra- 
tion. The committee is interested chiefly in fix- 
ing the amount of the annual budget. The super- 
intendent— 

1. Submits estimates of the financial needs of 
the schools, which are used as a basis for the 
annual budget. 

2. Acts as secretary of the school committee 
and keeps all school records and accounts; re- 
ceives and approves all bills for purchases; sends 
out notifications to school committee members 
of meetings and propositions to be considered at 
the meetings; and keeps records of meetings and 
votes of the school committee. 

3. Supervises repairs and improvements to 
school property within the appropriations for 
such purposes. 

4. Appoints and assigns all teachers, with the 
approval of the school committee. 

5. Selects and purchases textbooks, supplies, 
equipment, and apparatus within the appropria- 
tions for such purposes. 

6. Decides special cases of discipline without 
reference to the school committee. 

7. Visits schools and gives instructions to 
teachers without interference by members of the 
committee. 

8. Prepares courses of study and directs the 
administration of the same. 

9. Attends school committee meetings when 
they are held, and has a voice in the discussion 
of all subjects considered. 

Town C.—The school committee holds meet- 


ings at the call of the chairman. These meet- 
ings are held at irregular intervals. The super- 
intendent is generally present and has a voice in 
the discussions. The committee co-operates with 
the superintendent in some measures, while in 
others it acts without reference to him, as, for 
example— 


1. In making the annual budget the school 
committee consults the superintendent about 
many items. 

2. A member of the school committee is dele- 
gated to keep the books of the school] department. 

3. Supervision of repairs to school property is 
delegated to individual members of the school 
committee, each member being in charge of cer- 
tain buildings in the district in which he lives. 

4. Textbooks and supplies are purchased by a 
member of the school committee. The superin- 
tendent is required to make requisition for books 
he desires. F 

5. Teachers are employed by the committee 
without consulting the superintendent of schools. 

6. In special cases of discipline the school 
committee often consults with the superintendent 
of schools, but individual members of the school 
committee at times decide special cases of dis- 
cipline without reference to the superintendent 
or without consulting the teacher. 

7. The school committee sometimes passes 
votes approving certain methods of instruction, 
even tho the methods do not have the superin- 
tendent’s approval. 

In commenting on the procedure in the admin- 
istration of the schools of the three towns A, B 
and C. Mr. Wadsworth writes: 

It appears that in Town A the school com- 
mittee exercises executive as well as legisla.ivé 
powers and duties, the superintendent being to 
all practical purposes disregarded. 

In Town B, on the contrary, the school com- 
mittee intrusts all duties and powers to the 
superintendent of schools, and neglects its ow? 
responsibilities. Conditions in Town B are 48 
unsatisfactory as in Town A. These are, of 
course, extreme cases in administrative pro 
cedure. The school committee of Town A admin- 
isters the schesis without making right use of 
the superintendent’s office, and the schoo] com 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Did You Ever See 
An Easier,.Cleaner and Quicker 
Way To Clean Erasers? 


The old way of cleaning erasers--pounding them together or against the back of the schoolhouse 
--was anything{but satisfactory. It took too long and was an unpleasant task and when the job 
was done the erasers looked so dusty and chalky that they were hardly fit to touch. And besides, 
it was impossible to get them clean. Whenever they were used on a clean blackboard, they left 
a chalky path and chalk dust went flying all through the room. But now all that is changed by the 


DUMORE 


Eraser Cleaner 


With the Dumore, it’s fun to clean erasers. A rapidly 
revolving brush loosens the dust, and suction developed 
by the motor, draws all of the dust particles from the 
surface and out of the crevices of the felt. 











Your schools need the Dumore. It means clean erasers, 
a clean blackboard and air that is free from chalk dust. 


The Dumore is a first-quality product and it looks the 
part. Made of birch with mahogany finish. Equipped 


A few movements of the eraser and it is thoroughly with Universal Motor (direct or alternating current). 








cleaned. There is no flying dust—the erasers can be 
cleaned right in the schoolroom. All of the dust is drawn 
into a receptacle and the air created by the vacuum ac- 
tion is filtered before it comes out of the exhaust. 


All metal parts are heavily nickel plated. 


A Dumore Eraser Cleaner will be shipped on approval 
to any accredited superintendent of schools. Have us 
send you one on thirty days’ approval. 


Wisconsin Electric Company 


1601 Dumore Bldg. 








Racine, Wis. 
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“Grand Rapids” 
Domestic Science Equipment 


COOKING ROOM 


For Your Reference 


A partial list of Schools equipped in 1915: 


Pullman Free School of Manual Training. 
Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kokomo High School 
Elwood High School 
Normal School..... 
Normal School . 

High School .. 
University of Michigan 
High School . 

High School .. 

Two High Schools. 
Schenley High School 
High School ........... 
High School . 

High School ... 
Normal College 

High School 

High Schoo ...... 


For 





Kokomo, Ind. 


Elwood, Ind. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


....Ypsilanti, Mich. 
_Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Allentown, Pa. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
_...Erie, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Munising, Mich. 


Bowling Green, O. 


Washington, D. C. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


WHEN IN NEED OF EQUIPMENT 


/ Sewing, Cooking, Chemistry, | 
Physics, Biology, Free Hand | 
Drawing, Mechanical Draw- | 
ing, Art Metal, Pottery, 
Vocational Departments, 
| Woodwork, Forging, Etc. 











“Grand Rapids” 
School Equipment 


is the recognized 
standard with all 
prominent educators 


Ask Any Who Knows 


Then call for Our 
Service. 
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SEWING ROOM 


Grand Rapids 
school Equipment 
Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


Write 
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“Grand Rapids” 


Vocational Equipment 


SPEED INDICATIONS 





HEADSTOCK 
FULLY ENCLOSED 





aie 











HANDWHEEL. SOLID 


REVERSE AND SPEED 


TAILSTOCK SPINDLE 1% IN. DIAM. No. 2 











WEB MACHINED ALL OVER. 





MAY BE REMOVED 
FOR REAR FACE PLATE ~ 
TURNING 








POWER AND 
BRAKE LEVER 








MOTOR SWITCH 





CLAMP LEVER 

FOR REST SOCKET 

AND SLIDE PLATE 

THIS LEVER CLAMPS 
BOTH IN ONE OPERATION 

















CENTER DRIFT 


EGS WELL PROPORTIONED 








AND WIDE AT FLOOR LINE 















CONTROL Yd MORSE TAPER. 





\ MAKE. DOES NOT 


\__ REQUIRE A SPECIAL MOTOR TAILSTOCK __SPINDLE _CLAMP 


OCK HANDW: 
—_ TURNED AND POLISHED _ 


TAILSTOCK SCREW. SQUARE THREAD 














OR A SPECIAL SPEED 
FACEPLATE MACHINED ALL OVER 
HEADSTOCK SPINDLE CRUCIBLE STEEL 
-16 INCH HOLLOW No. 2 MORSE TAPER 
ENTERS TOOL STEEL HARDENED 
OOL REST 


» » HARDENED ANY 


———— — WAYS TO FIT BED 
\ AND HAS VERY HANDY AND 
. POSITIVE CLAMPING DEVICE 























TAILSTOCK. HAS DOVETAILED 

















AND IS MACHINED 
FULL LENGTH TO 

FIT HEAD AND 
TAILSTOCK. IS WELL 
RIBBED AND VERY 
DEEP, WHICH 

\ PREVENTS VIBRATION 








r TOP 
Se 
LL 
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“GRAND RAPIDS” No. 100 LATHE 
THE LATHE WITH THE WIDE RANGE OF SPEED 


Get our prices on Equip- 
ment for your Vocational 
Departments. 





Motor Driven Machinery 
our specialty. Expert ad- 
vice based on years of prac- 
tical experience. It will 
pay you toconsult with us. 
No charge for information. 
Just ask for it. 





Grand Rapids 
School Equipment 
Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GRAND RAPIDS No. 120 DOWN DRAFT FORGE 
CAST IRON THROUGHOUT 


Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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Here’s a Locker 
That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 











will surely meet with your approval. 


we will do. 


the locker to us, all at our expense. 
card—we'll do the rest. 


Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN ST. 


This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
clean orderly condition. 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. 


This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


We could say they are 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless you see the locker? 
Send you a sample locker, “Free of Charge.’ 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. 
Simply drop us a post- 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Helps 


Insures 


It is en- 


—LSEWESESESESESESENESNES 


gb 


\ 


This is what 


’ 


Then return 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 575 Wright St., 


CHIGAGO 




















(Continued from Page 40) 
mittee of Town B places administrative powers 
and duties upon the superintendent and does not 
recognize its own responsibility. 

Town C illustrates a not uncommon condition, 
where the functions of the school committee and 
the superintendent of schools are poorly defined, 
the school committee reserving certain duties 
which rightly belong to the salaried executive of 
the committee, the superintendent of schools, and 
delegating to him some powers and duties which 
they should retain. Conditions in Town C lead 
to a divided responsibility, so that neither school 
committee nor superintendent can be held respon- 
sible for successes or failures in the school sys- 
tem. 

When trouble arises in a town where respon- 
sibility is not centralized, the superintendent of 
schools is often made the scapegoat, as he is the 
only appointed officer upon whom blame can be 
placed. The administration of schools in Towns 
A, B and C in no case conforms to sound prin- 
ciples of schoo] administration or business prac- 
tice, and efforts to bring about an improvement 
in administrative procedure in such towns should 
be encouraged and supported. 

To better conditions in the state of Massachu- 
setts the State Board of Education called, in the 
fall of 1914, a series of one-day conferences at the 
several state normal schools and conducted a one- 
week conference with superintendents of schools 
at Cambridge. In the spiing of 1915, a series of 
fifteen conferences with members of school 
boards were held in various parts of the state 
and representatives of the school boards of 71 
per cent of the towns of the state were in attend- 
ance. As a result of these conferences, the State 
Board of Education has laid down the following 
propositions for the business management of the 
schools: 

(a) The efficient conduct of the public schools 
require that— 

1. Definite administrative responsibilities 
should be assigned to the school committee as a 
whole, and to the superintendent,— 

(a) By defining the functions of the school 
committee as a legislative and deliberative body. 

(b) By defining the functions of the superin- 
tendent of schools as an executive. 


(c) By determining the responsibilities and 
relationship between superintendent and school 
committee. 

2. Sound methods of administrative procedure 
should be established— 

(2) Inthe business department of the schools. 

(b) In the educational department of the 
echools. 

(b) The school committee is charged with final 
responsibility for passing upon suggestions 
and recommendations made for the improvement 
of the schools. As such it is an essentially legis- 
lative body and should center its activities in— 

1. Deciding as to general educational policies 
of the town. 

2. Defining the duties, powers and respon- 
sibilities of superintendents of schools, teachers, 
and other school officers— 

3. Determining methods of procedure in— 

(a) Making the annual budget. 

(b) Selecting and purchasing textbooks and 
supplies, equipment, and apparatus. 

(c) Keeping school records and accounts. 

(d) Employing and assigning teachers. 

(e) Employing janitors, school physicians 
and nurses. 

(f) Developing courses of study. 

(9) Conveying of pupils. 

(h) Deciding special cases of discipline. 

(c) A sound educational policy for any town 
must be based largely upon an understanding of 
local conditions. It is the duty of the school 
committee to discover the kind of education 
which will function most effectively within the 
community. For example, in a farming com- 
munity the educational policy may well provide 
opportunities for children to become acquainted 
with modern farm methods, household arts, and 
kindred subjects. The committee should con- 
sider how the best interest of the community 
would be served if, in addition, courses in com- 
mercial and technical subjects were offered. It 
may also ascertain what part of the high school 
work shall be devoted to purely cultural subjects, 
and what parts to commercial, agricultural and 
industrial subjects. The school committee, hav- 
ing decided on the kinds of education to be 
offered, will adopt plans and proposals for de- 
veloping the required means of instruction. 





Domestic Science Class, Washington State College, Pullman,Wash. 


Even tho your school is not located near a large city to receive 
public city gas you need not be deprived of the advantages of gas. 

You can make your own gas, economically, by installing a 
private gas plant in your school, for your Domestic Science, Chem- 
istry and Physics Department. 


The Detroit Combination Gas Machine 


is now used in thousands of schools thruout the United States. Our 
lighting plant can be used to advantage for heating, cooking, light- 
ing and every purpose to Which city gas is used. 

We guarantee our lighting plant to give a most satisfactory, 
convenient light and heat for every possible purpose. 

Write today for our ‘‘school and college bulletin,’ illustrated 
catalog and names of users in your city. 


DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


YOU CAN COOK WITH 
GAS IN YOUR SCHOOL 








Established 1868 
Detroit, Mich. 


As part of a general policy the school com- 
mittee may properly rule that no teacher shall 
be employed who has not had at least a normal 
school training; that no teacher who is a resi- 
dent of the town shall be employed in the schools 
without at least a normal school training and one 
year’s experience in some other community; and 
that no teacher shall be employed who is not 
recommended by the school superintendent. 

In business matters the school committee may 
require that all supplies shall be purchased on 
the basis of competitive bids, and also determine 
the manner of awarding contracts. 

(ad) Legally the superintendent of schools is 
the executive officer of the school committee, but 
the law is general and may be given various 
specific interpretations. School committees 
should, therefore, define clearly the powers and 
duties of the superintendent of schools and hold 
him responsible for results. The superintendent 
of schools should have the training, experience, 
opportunity and time required to secure informa- 
tion bearing upon problems of educational ad- 
ministration, and should therefore have large 
responsibilities placed upon him. He should be 
required to make frequent reports to the com- 
mittee on the conditions and needs of the 
schools; he should present in written form, for 
the consideration of the school committee, recom- 
mendations as to policies, including programs for 
the improvement of the schools, on approval of 
which by the school committee he should be given 
authority and means sufficient to produce results. 
He should be intrusted with the discharge of all 
plans for the improvement of the schools, and 
should be regarded as the active executive head 
of the schools, members of the school committee 
as individuals having no _ specific executive 
authority. In regular meeting, of course, the 
committee has all authority, subject to its own 
rules, to determine the methods of procedure to 
be followed by the superintendent. 

The recommendations made in the conferences 
were that the powers and duties to be definitely 
delegated to the superintendent of schools by the 
rules of the school committee should include the 
following: 

1. A periodical physical survey of, and written 
report on, the school plant as affecting— 
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confusion and disorder. 


Durand Steel Lockers 
and compact. 


contagious disease. 


Long experience 


Durand Steel Lockers 


Vacation soon passes. 
tion of Durand Steel Lockers put into your 
school this month ready for the use of the 
pupils when they return. 


This is the equipment which brings sanitation, con- 
venience and economy into the coat-room, and banishes 


They are well ventilated, vermin-proof 
and easily cleaned. They help prevent the spread of 
To discourage “borrowing” each 
locker is provided with a Yale lock. 

in manufacturing steel 
makes our present output supreme in quality of steel, 
design, finish and detailed workmanship. 
staunchly built, fire-proof and practically indestructible. 
We offer you the best at a moderate cost. 


Write today for our new Catalog 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building, Chicago 


Have an installa- 


are individual, commodious 


lockers 


They are 


921 Vanderbilt Building, New York 
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(a) Health protection. 

(bv) Fire protection. 

(c) Accommodation of pupils. 

(d) Expense of up-keep. 

2. The keeping of school accounts and school 
records as secretary of the school committee, in- 
cluding responsibility for records of school com- 
mittee meetings and correspondence. 

3. The selection of teachers, subject to the 
approval of the school committee. 

4. The selection, with the assistance of his 
teachers, of textbooks and supplies, to be pur- 
chased under his direction, with the approval of 
the school committee. 

5. The making of minor repairs un school 
buildings, and reporting to the school committee 
necessary larger repairs, the superintendent te 
be consulted on all repairs to school property. 

6. Passing upon plans for school buildings. 

7. Making recommendations on the selection 
of janitors, school physicians and nurses. 

8. The direction of all service employed by 
the school committee. 

9. Passing upon special cases of discipline. 

10. Preparing contracts for the transporta- 
tion of pupils. 

(e) The school committee should adopt rules 
and regulations defining the duties and powers of 
teachers, janitors, school physicians, and nurses. 
In every instance these officers should be respon- 
sible to the superintendent of schools, and the 
superintendent should be required to make fre- 
quent reports as to the qualifications of these 
officers for the positions which they hold, and 
should be given definite authority in directing 
their work. 

In the rules and regulations adopted by the 
schoo] committee methods of procedure in the 
following matters should be prescribed: 

1. Estimates and Accounting.—The time and 
manner of preparing the annual budget; the 
monthly date on which bills should be presented 
for payment; the method of making requisition 
for supplies and equipment; the checking of 
supplies on hand and received. 

2. Awarding of Contracts——The school com- 
mittee should indicate that all bids for contracts 
are to be submitted to the secretary of the school 
committee, and to be presented by him at a regu- 


lar or special meeting of the full committee for 
consideration. 

3. Transportation Routes.—The schoo] com- 
mittee should define its position in regard to the 
transportation of children and should establish 
conveyance zones, or indicate factors determin- 
ing whether a child shall be conveyed or not, as, 
for example, distance from the school, age and 
physical condition of the child, and condition of 
the roads and surrounding country. 

4. School Discipline.—Parents should be in- 
formed that in cases of discipline the order of 
procedure is to refer the matter directly to the 
teacher. When satisfaction cannot be obtained 
from the teacher, the case should be referred to 
the principal of the building, then to the super- 
intendent of schools, and if these officers fail to 
settle the case, and the parent is still aggrieved, 
the matter may be brought to the attention of the 
school committee at a regular meeting. All com- 
plaints presented to the school committee should 
be in writing. 

As far as practicable, procedures should be 
firmly established, so as to avoid complications 
and embarrassments in the administration of the 
schools. 


CHODL LAW 
Th: 


Private Schools and Academies. 

An academy organized as a body corporate and 
politic could be dissolved by the Legislature by 
act No. 24 of 1915 (extra session), protecting 
contract rights of the institution and its credi- 
tors, where institution had actually ceased to 
exist for long term of years.—School Board of 
Caldwell Parish v. Meredith, 71 So. 209, La. 

An institution of learning organized as a “body 
politic and corporate” and partially endowed by 
the state and by the United States is a quasi pub- 
lic corporation.—School Board of Caldwell Parish 
vy. Meredith, 71 So. 209, La. 

















The board of trustees of an academy are with- 
out authority to dissolve or undertake liquida- 
tion of the corporation in absence of charter pro- 
vision therefor.—School Board of Caldwell Parish 
v. Meredith, 71 So. 209, La. 


Schools and School Districts. 

The Michigan complete laws of 1897, in a chap- 
ter entitled “Formation, Alteration, Meetings and 
Powers of Districts,” apply to alteration of a 
school district and attaching it to another dis- 
trict. School Dist. No. 3, Chester Twp. v. Green, 
157 N. W. 266, Mich. 

The Michigan complete laws of 1897, in a chap- 
ter entitled “Formation, Alteration, Meetings and 
Powers of Districts,” give the right of appeal 
from the decision of a township board, detach- 
ing property from one school district and attach- 
ing it to another, to taxpaying electors having 
property within the school district to which tne 
property is attached.—School Dist. No. 3, Chester 
Twp. v. Green, 157 N. W. 266, Mich. 

Arbitration to equalize property and debts of 
school districts on change of boundaries result- 
ing in the award of a specific sum to one district 
is pursuant to the North Dakota complete laws 
of 1913 (§§ 1327-1331), requiring county auditor 
to extend tax on property within a district to pay 
the award.—School Dist. No. 94 v. Special School 
Dist. No. 33, 157 N. W. 287, N. D. 

A school district cannot maintain action at law 
on an award by arbitrators on change of bound- 
aries, the remedy being by mandamus to compel 
the collection of the tax.—School Dist. No. 94 v. 
Special School Dist. No. 33, 157 N. W. 287, N. D. 

A vote on forming a consolidated school dis 
trict under the Oklahoma laws of 1913, c. 219, 
article 7, may be taken and registered by a 
standing vote and count; it not being essential 
that it be by ballot under the general election 
laws, since such a vote is not an “election,” with- 
in the constitution, requiring a vote by ballot.— 
Pitcher v. Dervage, 156 P. 218, Okla. 

Under the Arkansas acts of 1909, providing for 
the establishment of rural school districts, a 
notice of election, which gave actual notice 
to the great majority of the voters, was suffi- 
cient, altho not in strict compliance with the 
statute, and the election was valid.—Rural 
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By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
vatch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 


If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
| longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Specify SANISTONE Tops 








FOR 





Association 








Your Domestic Science Tables 


They are made to fit any table manufactured. Easily at- 
tached to old tables in need of new tops, making tables as good 
as new and saving the cost of new equipment. 


SANISTONE Tops are--- 


Smooth as glass. 

Elastic as wood. 

Durable as your building. 

Easily kept clean and sanitary. 

White, colored and in imitation marble. 


SANISTONE Tops 


Do not crack or warp. 

Have no crevices to gather filth. 

Improve with age and will givea 

Lifetime of satisfactory service. 

Are the only practical improvement in table tops 
developed the last decade. 


Can be furnished by any responsible dealer or manufacturer 
of Domestic Science Equipment, or direct from factory. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices, stating quantity and 
size of tops needed. 


Stone Products Co. 





Muskegon, Mich. 











Special School Dist. No. 6 v. Blaylock, 183 S. W. 
525, Ark. 

Under the Illinois laws of 1915 (p. 630), legaliz- 
ing high school district elections determined by 
women’s vote, under Hurd’s revised statutes of 
1913 (c. 122, 9 97a-97g), is held valid.—People 
v. Militzer, 112 N. E. 57, Ill. 


School District Government. 

Where the county superintendent of schools 
erred in judgment and discretion, but there was 
no fraud, neither he nor his bondsmen are liable 
for such error which resulted in overpayment of 
teachers, etc.—State v. Green, 71 So. 171, Miss. 

The remedy of a person claiming to have been 
elected trustee of a school district against an- 
other claimant is by appeal to the commissioner 
of education, as authorized by the New York Edu- 
cation Law, § 880.—In re Humphrey, N. Y. 157, 
N. Y. Sup. 

Where an equal number of votes was cast for 
each of two sets of election officers at an election 
of school trustee, an election held by neither was 
valid, and there was vacancy, to be filled by 
county board of education, under the Kentucky 
statutes, { 4426a, subsec. 4.—Ison v. Watson, 183 
S. W. 468, Ky. 

A school] trustee, recognized by county super- 
intendent, is a de facto trustee, whose acts are 
valid, tho his election was void.—Ison v. Watson, 
183 S. W., 468, Ky. 

School District Property. 

Under the South Carolina civil cude of 1912, ¢ 
1761, the trustees of a school district, who repre- 
sented to electors to induce them to petition for 
an election on a bond issue, that they would 
locate the proposed school building on a certain 
site, did not thereby divest themselves of the 
right to freely exercise their discretion for the 
best interest of the district.—Sarratt v. Cash, 88 
S. E. 256, S. C. 

Taxation. 

The West Virginia acts of 1915, c. 85, 4 8, are 
held not to create any new right to interest on 
orders for school money; the provision for in- 
terest extending only to rights to interest based 
on law other than such act.—State v. Hamilton, 
88 S. E. 103, W. Va. 

School orders do not in any case bear interest; 


the West Virginia code of 1913, merely inflicting 
a penalty on the sheriff for nonpayment on pre- 
sentation, and not making them bear interest 
against the issuing boards.—State v. Hamilton, 
88 S. E .103, W. Va. 

Where an election held under the North Caro- 
lina laws of 1911, c. 135, after tax for a special 
school district created under the revisal, § 4115, 
had been levied for the year, was in favor of 
abolition of district and repealing the taxes, such 
tax is valid for the ensuing year.—Mann Vv. Allen, 
88 S. E. 235, N. C. 

Claims Against District. 

Action by a trustee and a claimed trustee of a 
school district for an injunction against another 
claimed trustee and teacher, resulting in judg- 
ment that it was no proper case for injunction, 
did not affect property or interest of district, 
within the New York Education law relating to 
payment by district of costs incurred in such 
action.—In re Humphrey, 157 N. Y. 8. 807. 


Teachers. 

A female teacher, removed at her own request 
from teaching staff after twelve years’ service, 
to serve as “additional teacher,” with largely 
clerical duties and teaching only in emergency 
is held not entitled to annual increment under 
the revised city charter, as amended by the 
Davis law.—McKenna v. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 157 N. Y. S. 912. 

Pupils. 

Under the Kansas general statutes of 1909, § 
7478, school district boards may provide that 
branches, including music, other than those 
enumerated in this section, shall be taught. 
Epley v. Hall, 155 P. 1083, Kans. 

The uniform course of study prepared for 1914, 
under the Kansas laws of 1913, c. 272, is held to 
authorize teaching of music in district schools. 

Epley v. Hall, 155 P. 1083, Kans. 

School district boards may determine whether 
all subjects, including music, shall be taught by 
a single teacher or whether music shall be taught 
by a specially qualified teacher.—Epley v. Hall, 
155 P. 1083, Kans. 


Qualifications of Voters. 
The Woman’s Suffrage Act of Illinois does not 
authorize women to vote upon the question of 





organizing high school districts under the Town- 
ship High School act of 1911.—-People v. Militzer, 
112 N. E. 57, Ill. 

The fact that one owns land in a school district 
does not entitle him to vote there, where he 
never maintained any home on the land, but 
resided with his father in another sub-district.— 
Ison v. Watson, 183 S. W. 468, Ky. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

A recent decision of the Supreme court of 
Georgia upholds the contention of George H. 
Richter that the Chatham County commissioners 
were without authority in levying a tax for edu- 
cational purposes. The decision is the result of 
injunction proceedings instituted last fall in the 
Superior court, by Mr. Richter in an effort to 
restrain the county commissioners from collect- 
ing a tax levy in 1915 for the schools amounting 
to $156,000. The Savannah school board plans 
to have the legislature pass an amendment to 
the code under which it may levy taxes for 
schools, the taxes to be paid directly to the board. 

The treasurer of an independent school district, 
when appointed by the board to fill a vacancy, 
holds office not merely until the next election but 
for the unexpired term, according to the attorney 
general of South Dakota. 

Absence of any statute provision specifically 
concerning the treasurer, has caused the attorney 
general to conclude that as the provision refers 
expressly to members of the board only, it is evi- 
dent that the treasurer is appointed to serve for 
the unexpired term. 

The court of appeals of Lima, O., in the case of 
the Auglaize township schools, has held that the 
rural school laws are valid and according to 
the state constitution. The decision is the first 
in Allen county and sets a state-wide precedent 
as to the constitutionality of the laws. The 
court, in its opinion, declared that members of 
county school boards are “Officers of the county 
and that, as such, they must be chosen by the 
electors, and not by the president of the village 
and township school boards of the county. 

The Louisiana state legislature has approved 
the Johnson bill allowing women to serve on edu 
cational boards. 
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The Practical Work of a Research Bureau. 


The Bureau of Research of the New Orleans 
board of education, under Dr. David S. Hill, has 
accomplished some valuable work during the 
past year. Dr. Hill with the assistance of Miss 
Mary Railey, has compiled statistics on repeaters 
and exceptional children; delivered lectures to 
Classes of prospective teachers; compiled infor- 
mation on the reasons for withdrawals from 
school; listed vocations of girls with reference to 
education; conducted a detailed study of courses 
and methods in kindergartens; undertook a study 
of spelling; examined new textbooks; conducted 
tests in reading and arithmetic; compiled some 


special information on grade distribution, also 
on the plan and work of the Delgado Trade 
School 


The Bureau in November, 1915, completed a 
Study of repeaters in the different schools with a 
view of eliminating the great waste of teachers 
and pupils thru a repetition of past work. In the 
white schools, there were four hundred children 
repeating the work of a grade for the third or 
fourth time. The total number was estimated at 
five thousand, or enough pupils to fill ten schools 
of five hundred each. 

In the matter of exceptional children, the 
Bureau continued the studies of individual chil- 
dren in an effort to inform parents and teachers. 
In each case, written reports were made upon 
the basis of findings by teacher, physician, social 
Investigator and psychologist. 

The director delivered fifty lectures to the 
Senior class of the Normal School. In addition, 
there were prescribed readings on school health 
topics. The entire course was practical in char- 
acter and served to emphasize the value of scien- 
tifle methods in school work. 


According to estimates of the school officials, 
fifty per cent of the pupils entering the first grade 
never complete the eighth grade. The data rela- 
tive to withdrawals was taken from the records 
of the teachers in each of the 71 schools. These 
reports were later amplified by direct informa- 
tion from the homes showing the number of cases 
and the reasons for withdrawals. 

To properly correlate the work of the Nicholls 
Industrial School with the work of the regular 
schools, a systematic study of the needs of work- 
ing girls, and the opportunities for employment 
was made by Miss Railey. The work supple 
ments what has been done for boys and men, 
preparatory to the establishment of the Delgado 
Trades School. 

The study of kindergarten courses and methods 
occupied three weeks. The results were com- 
piled and issued in the form of a report for the 
use of the superintendents. 

The examination of textbooks was undertaken 
in co-operation with a number of school officials 
and covered three weeks. The results are con- 
tained in a special report distributed among the 
superintendents. 

The Bureau, with the help of superintendents, 
principals, teachers and normal graduates, con- 
ducted a study of the spelling work of 25,000 
children. The tests occupied less than ten min- 
utes and were conducted with the aid of the 
Ayres scale. The correction of the papers was 
done by the Bureau’s assistants. 

The above work has all been accomplished with 
an appropriation of $4,000, exclusive of the cost 
of reprints of articles and reports. The expense 
of the Bureau last year was $4,026, of which 
$2,000 was appropriated by the Commission 
Council to cover a portion of the expense con- 
nected with the vocational survey. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. The board has approved a 
recommendation of the building committee re- 
questing that the board of estimate appropriate 
$227,000 for the erection of dormitory buildings 
and an infirmary at the Parental School, Flush- 
ing, L. I. 

Boston, Mass. The board has granted leave of 
absence on full pay for a period not exceeding 
three months to employes who are members of 
the national guard. 

The Supreme court of Massachusetts has dis- 
missed the suit of ten taxpayers of Salem against 
the mayor, council and treasurer of the city, to 
restrain them from appropriating $110,000 for 
improvements in one of the school buildings. 
The petitioners claimed that only the rebuilding 
commission had authority to enlarge the school, 
altho it was outside the fire limits of the city. 

Winchester, Mass. A summer school for pupils 
in the upper grades has been opened in one of the 
school buildings 

Boston, Mass. Summer schools have 
opened in four buildings. 

Suit for $5,000 has been entered in the East 
Cambridge (Mass.) court by John V. Finn 
against the town of Belmont. The suit is the 
result of the action of the school committee in 
expelling William Finn, a son, from the high 
school. The boy was suspended in March for 
alleged misconduct and lack of application to 
his work. The father demanded a hearing be- 
fore the board. This the board refused and the 
boy was subsequently expelled in the following 
April. 

Oakland, Cal. The board has created the posi- 
tion of superintendent of buildings and grounds. 
The new Office is in line with a proposed reorgani- 
zation of the department recommended by the 
civil service board recently. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The annual report of the 
school lunchrooms shows that the business has 
grown from one to five lunchrooms, with an in- 
crease in business from $7,000 to $18,000, during 
the two years the system has been in operation. 
About two thousand lunches are served daily to 
students at five schools, most of them being three- 
part, five-cent orders. 
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You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Pat. Nov. 14, ’11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 


noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 





Write for free samples today. 


U. S. INKWELL CoO. 









An Economical Solution 
——of a Most Difficult Problem 


What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 


Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 


“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation and, 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of school 
management.”’ 
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Sets Flush with the Desk 


View 
A metal ring safely installed in the desk Center float 
keeps the well securely in place—preventing automatically 
noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It is ‘‘the closes inkwell 


air-tight on 
withdrawal of 
pen. 


Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 


because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth—you can’t dip 
too deep and overload your pen. You do not get ink all over the 
pen-holder, fingers, desks and floor. 


Simple to Install—For New Desks or Old 
We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one 
enlarged. 
Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 
50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk. 


The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you 
a circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 
offices in schools. 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


inkwell’’ you want for movable chairs and 
adjustable desks. 
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The system was begun in September, 1914, with 
Miss E. Cornelia Giddings in charge. The direc- 
tor, equipment, light, heat and power were fur- 
nished by the board. The necessary help which 
includes 25 salaried employes and 40 student 
volunteers, is selected and paid by the director. 
The student volunteers receive their lunches in 
return for the service rendered. In addition to 
the regular lunches, the lunch department has 
served a five-course dinner to guests of the 
alumni association, a banquet for men, u banquet 
for school officials, and has conducted a number 
of other affairs. 

Cleveland, O. A resolution has been introduced 
in the school board providing that the school 
year be lengthened by one month, and that the 
entire school plant be operated for a period of 
twelve months. 


Winchester, Mass. Beginning with September, 
the school day for the seventh and eighth grades 
will be one-half hour longer. In the high school, 
the day’ will be one hour longer than formerly. 
The change permits a longer recitation period and 
time for supervised study and individual help. 

A survey of the schools of Brookline, Mass., 
has been begun by Mr. James H. Vau Sickle of 
Springfield. Mr. Van Sickle is assisted by two 
experts. A preliminary appropriation of $750 has 
been made to cover the first cost of the survey. 

The District Court of Denver, Colo., has ruled 
that Clarence J. Morley is not a member of the 
board of education and that his place rightfully 
belongs to Benjamin C. Hilliard. Mr. Morley 
was elected to the board following a break be- 
tween the Guyer and Hilliard factions. During 
a meeting at which neither Mr. Hilliard nor Mr. 
Knight were present, Mr. Hilliard’s seat was 
declared vacant because, it was alleged, its occu- 
pant had surrendered it by accepting an office at 
Washington. Thereafter Mr. Morley continued as 
a member and took part in the discussions of the 
board despite the protest of Mr. Hilliard. As a 
result of the decision Mr. Hilliard took his seat 
at the next special meeting of the board. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has designated a num- 
ber of public schools for library branches during 
the summer. Special attention is given to chil- 








dren’s books and a reading room for children has 
been opened. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The textbook committee of 
the board has recommended that the medial slant 
system of writing be used in place of the verti- 
cal system. 

Huntington, W. Va. Mr. V. T. Ritter has been 
appointed as school architect and supervisor of 
building repairs. 

Manhattan School District in Wayne County, 
Oklahoma, has a school board composed entirely 
of women. Three young women, Mrs. Laura 
Beals, Mrs. Rosa Beals and Mrs. Maysell King 
have entire charge of school affairs. The trio have 
completed one term in office and are now enter- 
ing upon the second. 

Alton, Ill. The change in women’s dress from 
long skirts and low shoes, to short skirts and 
high boots, has made it possible for the board 
to make a considerable saving in floor oil. In 
the past the board has been compelled to use a 
high priced oil because of the complaint that the 
teachers’ skirts were damaged. In the future it 
will be possible to purchase a cheaper grade 
which is about one-half as expensive as the oil 
used at present. 

New Bedford, Mass. The board has rescinded 
its rule barring the use of feather dusters by 
janitors. The change was made upon protest of 
the janitors who pointed out that it is impossible 
to get at certain parts of desks and furniture 
with ordinary cloth dusters. The danger to 
health is confined to the janitors alone as the 
rooms are well aired during the dusting pro- 
cess. 

Philadelphia, Pa. According to a report by 
the controller for the year 1915, the schools are 
becoming more expensive each year. The 
receipts from all sources amount to $12,133,165 
and the disbursements amount to $12,821,604. 
The receipts show a decrease of $639,630 as com- 
pared with 1914, and the disbursements show an 
increase of $1,053,562. 

The receipts include $7,823,104.72, which the 
city pays in schoo] taxes; $491,219.09 delinquent 
taxes, $874,893.38 state appropriations and $294,- 
097.01 from miscellaneous sources. The 30-year 
loan of $2,000,000 also is included in the receipts. 


Receipts under the general account represent 
an increase of $223,617.25 over 1914; the capital 
account, or money available from loans, a de- 
crease of $1,000,000; the sinking fund an increase 
of $91,939.91; the retirement account or teachers’ 
pensions an increase of $21,404.60, and the secre- 
tary’s account an increase of $14,158.20. 

The disbursements for the upkeep of the school 
system were divided into $448,994,500 for admin- 
istration purposes; $6,213,930.96 for teachers’ 
salaries, educational materials and _ supplies; 
$730,375.28 for operation of schools; $324,555.94 
for maintenance; $1,231,279.34 for debt service 
and fixed charges; $235,973.22 miscellaneous ex- 
penses, and $4,519.89 for work in progress. 

Medford, Mass. After a careful study of the 
present school conditions, the board has ac- 
cepted plans for a 3-story Junior High School 
building to be erected in the near future. The 
board has asked the city for an appropriation to 
cover the cost of constructing and furnishing 
such a building. 

Memphis, Tenn. A recent report to the board 
shows that the lunchroom conducted at the Cen- 
tral High School is self-sustaining and that 
lunches are served to pupils at cost. The total 
expenses including salaries, amount to $7,658.42. 


Marseilles, Ill. The board has ruled that appli- 
cants for teaching positions must agree to live 
in the town during the school year. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has established two 
additional open-air schools, two for defective 
classes and one for deaf pupils. 


Lyons, Ia. A six weeks’ summer school has 
been opened for the benefit of backward students. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The Trades and Labor 
Council has asked the board to comply with the 
eight-hour schedule in awarding contracts for 
school work. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that no woman teacher will be 
employed who is under 20 years of age, and no 
male teacher who is under 21 years. Super- 
numeraries will be delegated as substitutes when 
the regular teachers are absent. They will re 
ceive $15 per month and $1 per day for the time 
spent in school. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
Architects: Pontiac, Mich. Plumbers: 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


EAMES & BROWN 
Chicago 


Chicago 


Hundreds of Representative American Schools 
have been equipped with 


“CLOW” SCHOOL PLUMBING 


“Facts speak louder than words” 


You are invited to investigate the merits of 


Automatic Water Closets Automatic Pan-Tank Urinals 
Madden’s Patent Madden’s 
Adamantose Lavatories Clow Dependable Showers 


Bubble Drinking Fountains 


Madden’s Patent 


Write for the Clow Catalog of Modern School Plumbing 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK DETROIT > ST. LOUIS DENVER 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS SALES OFFICES SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








THE CLOW “BELLDOWN” PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 


WORKS: Chicago, Illinois Coshocton, Ohio Newcomerstown, Ohio 
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ROBERTSON’S 
ni 20th Century Soap 


- for § Schools 





The one great cleanser for finished surfaces 


ROBERTSON’S 





Germicide and Cleanser. It reaches the 


s - 
Be fore the 0 [ p | | f] 9 of § - f 0 0 | germs. Used in solution, and sold with a Carbolic Coefficient 


of 10, 5, 3 and 2. 





be sure that your plumbing fixtures 
are right. Don’t delay another day ROBERTSON’S 
before ordering your fixtures for the 
coming year. However, when order- 
ing, order right. 





en oar Na a 


Twenty times as powerful as pure carbolic acid. Should 
be used wherever harmful germs are suspected. Odorless 
and low in cost. 


A onan 


Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


; are attractive and the outlines are perfect so 
they will conform with the neatness and at- 
tractiveness of your school. 


We are headquarters for all School 
Supplies, including Liquid Soaps, 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, 
Our Bubblers are correct in design and finish Brushes, etc. Get our prices. 
and are guaranteed to give the best of service. 








Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
R U N D L EK - S P E N C E M F G. C O ° 700-704 West Division St., Chicago, II. 


52 Second Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 203 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 




















The Board also rejects the recommendation the Normal, was concerned especially with the 








that the salary board be abolished, that reorgani problems of the one-teacher school as they pre- 

zation of district supervision of elementary sent themselves from day to day. It presented 

schools be made, critic:ses the omission of refer- the organization, management, discipline and in- 

ences to the junior high schools, terms the recom struction for a one-teacher school; the proper 

mendations on high schools as “platitudinous’”’ teaching of vocational farm subjects; the exten- 

and opposes the recommendation that the power sion of school activities thru the formation oi 

of Supt. Dyer be made absolute. boys’ and girls’ clubs; the teaching power of 

Of the last named the report says: older pupils in tutoring younger chilaren; the 

CRITICISE BOSTON SURVEY REPORT. “The major premise, around which the whole ‘'™Prevement of the school thru the teaching 

The Survey Board of the Finance Commission, report is constructed, is a theory and a fiction, ability of the adults of the community and thru 

which recently criticised the Boston school sys) namely, the absolutism of a Superintendent of ‘Hé utilization of available educational resources, 

tem, and advocated among other things the Schools. lastly, thru the standardization of these activities 

abolishment of the Board of Superintendents, is “This officer is the only ‘expert’ whom the so that inexperienced teachers may profit by 
made the object of an attack and criticism by Survey Committee discovers in the whole school them. , -_ a 

Supt. F. B. Dyer and his assistants. The criti- «vstem and his office seeks to exalt beyond all _ The school consisted of forty papsts from the 

cism which is in the form of a report is signed = ppasonable proportions. The first to the eighth grades inclusive. The schoo! 


, . Superintendent of ean divided i. en dasnek hens tabinn oe 
by Supt. Dyer and endorsed by the five assistant Schools, in the opinion of the Survey Committee, as divided into five classes, thcse taking th 


superintendents. ; os 5 should be the executive officer, not merely of all wore, of _— ig m orem s aeneesie to the — 
The report after taking up the criticisms Of educational activities, but he should be Superin- anne ly eee nee age ee ey ae 
the survey in detail, pulls apart the recommen- - tendent of Schools, Business Agent, Secretary of “US!V®'Y- 


‘ dations and terms the work as theoretic. Many the School Committee, Schoolhouse Custodian, The teaching methods of the normal schoo] and 
of the recommendations are considered imprac- 3oard of Superintendents, Board of Apportion- the daily work of the model school were adapted 
‘ tical. ment, Salary Board and Trial Board all rolled up ‘© the needs of the Demonstration school so far | 
i. Discussing the abolishment of the board of  jnto one. as the lesson periods and the number of classes 
| superintendents, the report says: “This revolu- All in all, the report of the Survey Committe: permitted. it was also shown how far a teacher 
tionary recommendation of the Survey Committee jg disappointing and depre ssing according to 0° @ one-room school might safely go in imitating 
¢ has been repudiated recently, both by the school Boston school officials. It shows a lack of appre- ‘#€ Pedagogical theories of the normal Ciusses 
t committee and by the legislature of the state.” jation of the history and genius of the Boston 24 the ideal work of the model school and in 
+ The report adds that the board is doing the same ¢éhools. It is not creative in character and in ®PPlying them to her own work. To do this, the 
work that is now being done by the New York many respects is destructive and retrogressive teacher consulted the grade specialists of the 
Board of Examiners, for which the examiners On one point, Supt. Dyer seems to disagree model school and subject specialists of the nor- 
are each paid $6,000 per year. In addition, the with his colleagues, on the matter of the func- mal. ; 
New York school system has a board of superin- jjons of administrative officers. He makes the Above all, the school showed how to direct the 


tendents, while the Boston board performs the point that he desires neither an autocracy, in study of the pupils so that they may get the 


t 
; duties of both offices. which one person is responsible for everything essential things in the Ie ee and how ney heii ( 
ve The report points out that the work which the or a bureaucracy, in which a few heads of de- concentrate on the essential facts and principles 


board of superintendents has performed is very partments have well-defined, unmistakable and '" the recitations. 











important, especially in the matter of the rating undivided authority in the exercise of which they The school showed how the education of the 
of teachers. This the survey experts have en- are not absolute, but are responsible to the board. bead, hand and heart may be correlated, and 
tirely overlooked. how cultural and utilitarian subjects may be 
In the opinion of the Boston school authorities, A DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL IN taught so that each will help the other. To 
the greatest educational achievement ot the past KENTUCKY. this end, the school demonstrated the _ teach- 
decade is the establishment of eligible lists, upon A “demonstration school” of an interesting ing of nature study in applied form, agri- 1 


which are placed the names of all candidates for character was conducted during the month of culture, home economics, cooking and sewing and 
appointment as teachers in the service. The June at the Eastern Kentucky State Normal farm mechanics. These subjects were taught in 
lists are prepared by the board of superintend- School at Richmond. The school which was con- two ways, thru correlation with other subjects, 
ence in accordance with civil service regulations. ducted in connection with the summer school of and as separate and distinct studies. In correla 
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“Wolff” Plumbing Retards 
School Building Depreciation 


Wolff Plumbing Fixtures 
building. 


That’s why a substitute for “Wolff” plumbing is 


always a poor substitute. 


If Wolff plumbing has been used, the depreciation of 
a school building, figured theoretically, is often not 
evident in the appearance of the building. But if 
cheap substitutes for “Wolff” have been used, their 
quick deterioration is strongly noticeable. 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff plumbing. You can’t afford to 
let your school’s reputation suffer by putting, in cheap, unsani- 
tary plumbing, with its endless train of expense. Use Wolff 
plumbing for your school building. 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


last as long as your 








tion they were taught with those subjects which 
make correlation easy and natural. As separate 
subjects, there were two lessons given each week 
in home economics, two in agriculture, and one 
in farm mechanics. The classes met frequently 
as clubs to encourage the social development of 
the pupils. There were also supplemental read- 
ings with weekly reports from the pupils. 

The school was equipped as a standard one- 
room school, and sought to carry out the pur- 
poses and plans of such an institution. 

Mr. T. J. Coates was the director and Miss 
Miriam Noland the teacher. 


FOR BUSY SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., occupies third place 
among the cities of the country in the amount of 
money deposited in school banks. During the 
past year there were 8,250 pupil depositors and 
a total of $77,515.66 on deposit. Iona School had 
the best record for saving and the Lafayette 
School had the largest amount on deposit. 

Champaign, Ill. The annual report on the sav- 
ings of school children shows that 632 pupils in 
the grades have deposits amounting to $22,222. 
Of these, 102 pupils have opened savings accounts 
under the special system adopted, with deposits 
of $214.23. At present, about one-third of the 
school children have deposits in the bank. 

Fifty-two per cent of the children of the ele- 
mentary schools of Wisconsin are over age, 
according to a study made by the Wisconsin 
Efficiency Bureau. Twelve per cent are under 
age. The cost of “repeaters” during the school 
year 1914-15 is estimated at $354,000. 

Elmhurst, Ill. A summer school has been 
opened. 

Wichita, Kans. A census of the city just com- 
pleted, shows that there are 14,500 children of 
schoo] age. This is an increase of 2,342 over that 
of last year’s figures. 

Toledo, O. Supt. Guitteau has issued instruc- 
tions that children are to be admitted to public 
school playgrounds during the vacation. The pri- 
Vilege is extended to the children as long as 
800d order and respect of public property are 
Maint 1ined. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has adopted a reso- 


lution providing for a sabbatical year for teach- 
ers. Any teacher, with the approval of the super- 
intendent and board may obtain a year’s leave of 
absence for study and travel. Such teachers will 
receive half pay during leave of absence. 

Vandergrift, Pa. A summer school for excep- 
tionally bright pupils was conducted for 25 days 
under the direction of Supt. T. T. Allen. The 
classes were limited to pupils who had attained 
an average of 90 in major subjects. Promotion 
to higher grades was made upon evidence of satis- 
factory marks in examinations. 

The County Superintendents’ Institute for the 
state of Texas was held July 25 to 28 at Austin. 
Among the speakers were such well known men 
as State Supt. W. F. Doughty, Austin; Dean W. 
S. Sutton, Austin; Dr. J, L. McBrien, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. J. C. Muerman, Washington, 
D. C. Illustrated evening lectures were given 
by Dr. Muerman in the evening on the university 
campus. 

Elyria, O. The board has ordered that special 
classes for backward pupils be discontinued be- 
cause of lack of funds. The need of these schools 
has been shown by Supt W. R. Comings in a sur- 
vey of the number of pupils in each of the 








MR. O. M. ELLIOTT 
President-elect State Normal School, Lewiston, Idahe 


schools. It is pointed out that these pupils in the 
various classes keep the remaining pupils from 
progressing, and that they also work a hardship 
on the teachers because of the special attention 
which must be given them. 


New York, N. Y. A resolution has been pre- 
sented to the board by Abraham Flexner, re- 
guesting that a searching investigation be made 
to determine the number of teachers and prin- 
cipals who may be rated as incompetent or in- 
efficient. The proposed inquiry affects about 
21,000 members of the teaching and supervisory 
corps. The resolution asks that an explanation 
be made of the reason for retaining these teach- 
ers, and the method which may be employed at 
present for discovering and eliminating them. 
The reason for the inquiry is traced to the ex- 
amination of a teacher, who had been placed on 
the eligible list for a high school position, and 
later failed in three successive tests. 


The American Federation of Teachers has be- 
gun a nation-wide campaign to recruit its ranks 
from every school system in the country. The 
Federation agrees to send special organizers into 
any city or town where the teaching staff is 
ready for unionization. 

The Supreme court of New Jersey, in a recent 
decision, has ordered the Paterson board of edu- 
cation to pay teachers under ten years of service, 
their salary on the basis of ten installments. The 
board had adopted a rule providing that the 
ealaries of teachers be paid in twelve install- 
ments which, in effect, called for a reduction of 
salaries. The action of the board was attacked 
by three teachers and their contention was up- 
held by the state commissioner and by the state 
board. The decision of the Supreme court affirms 
the judgment of the state board. 

In its decision, the court stated that “the right 
of the relators to their salaries having been de- 
termined, their legal rights to payment in ac 
cordance with the judgment formerly handed 
down was incontestable in the present proceed- 
ings. 

“The duty of the school board to levy the tax 
to pay the judgment or to perform such other 
duties as may be necessary to discharge the obli- 
gation becomes imperative.” 
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PARTITION FOLDED 


(Patents Applied For) 


Send for Catalog. 





Improved Sectionfold Partitions 


Are necessary for the modern, up-to-date school. 
tions. Can be made any length, height, and finish desired. Absolutely 
soundproof. ‘Simple of construction; easy of operation.’’ 


See Sweets. 
FOLDING PARTITION CO. 200 Broadway, New York City 





THE FRESH AIR SYSTEM OF 
WARMING SCHOOLS 








Adapted to all condi- 








PARTITION EXTENDED 








1. 


WARMING 


TRADE MARK 











NEW HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


“The American System” of Mechanical Heating, Venti- 
lation and Sanitation is used in the above building. 

After thorough investigation this system was chosen 
in preference to all others. 
Because it positively delivers 30 cu. ft. of fresh air 
per minute to each pupil in the school room. 

2. It absolutely warms the schoolrooms evenly to a 
temperature of 70° in the coldest weather. 

3. While heating and ventilating it operates at a saving of 
25% in fuel over othersystems delivering the same amount of air. 

/O A 








The AMERICAN System of Ven- 
tilation is thoroughly practical for schools 
of all sizes. It places positive, efficient 
ventilation within the resources of any 
School Board. 


Write for further details regarding 
“The AMERICAN System.” 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 





J. C. BROWN TO ST. CLOUD. 

J. C. Brown, professor of education and prin- 
cipal of the university high school, University of 
Illinois, Champaign, has been elected president 
of the State Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn. 
Prof. Brown succeeds the late W. A. Shoemaker. 

Dr. Brown received his bachelor’s degree from 
Hanover College, Indiana, in 1901. After leaving 
college, he obtained a position in the high school 
at Noblesville. He remained two years, resigning 
to accept the superintendency at Paoli. From 
there he went to the Illinois State Normal School 
at Charleston, where he remained six years. He 
resigned later to take postgraduate work at 
Teachers College, and afterward became super- 
visor of mathematics in the Horace Mann school 
at Teachers College. After five years he resigned 
to become dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. He occupied the direc- 
torship of the College of Education of the Illinois 
University until appointed at St. Cloud. 

President Brown is a co-author of two books 
on mathematics and has prepared special bulle- 
tins for the United States Department of Educa- 
tion. 


LOUIS BONEBRAKE PASSES ON. 

Louis D. Bonebrake, formerly president of 
Indiana Central University, and at one time state 
commissioner of schools for Ohio, died on June 
27th at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Bonebrake was 57 
years old. 

Mr. Bonebrake was state school commissioner 
of Ohio from 1898 to 1904. Previous to that he 
served as superintendent of schools at Akron and 
at Mt. Vernon, O. In 1909 he left Columbus to 
become president of the Indiana Central Univer- 
sity, which he held for six years. He resigned 
a year ago. 

At the time of h's death, Mr. Bonebrake was 


preparing to move to Lancaster, O., where he had 
been appointed to the superintendency. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Supt. W. L. Steele of Galesburg, Ill., has been 
re-elected for his thirty-second consecutive term. 

Brazil, Ind. Mr. E. W. Montgomery of Bedford, 
Ind., has been elected principal of the new Senior 
High School and Mr. E. M. Muncie, ut Brazil, 
principal of the Junior High School. 

George H. Black, president of the Normal 
School, Lewiston, Ida., has been elected to a 
similar position at Ellensburg, Wash. Prof. 
Black is succeeded at Lewiston by Prof. O. M. 
Elliott of Salem, Ore. 

W. E. Maddock, superintendent of schools at 
Superior, Wis., for the past eleven years, has 
been elected to a similar position at Butte, Mont. 

Miss Bettie A. Dutton of Cleveland, O., who 
this year completes 58 years of service in the pub- 
lic schools, was recently given a public reception 
by the teachers of the city. Two generations of 
pupils and former graduates taught by Miss 
Dutton were present, as well as teachers and 
friends of the veteran teacher. A program olf 

















J. A. WHITEFORD 
Superintendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla 


music was given. At the close a silver loving 
cup and an autograph book were presented. 


Mr. N. L. Engelhardt of Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
taken up his new work as instructor in the Ad- 
ministration Department of Columbia University. 
Mr. Engelhardt became superintendent of schools 
in 1913. 

L. L. Caldwell of Montezuma, Ia., nas been 
elected superintendent of schools at Monmouth, 
Ill. 

J. G. Moore of Paris, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Superior, Wis. 


Oscar F. Weber has entered upon his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Belleville, Ill. 

Supt. Charles J. Koch of Baltimore, Md., has 
been re-elected for the next two years. 

W. M. Clark of Marshalltown, Ia., has been 
re-elected as secretary of the board. 

The salary of Supt. W. A. Greeson of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been increased from $4,000 to 
$4,500. 

Mr. J. D. McCollister has been re-elected secre- 
tary of the board at Davenport, Ia. 

Mr. W. E. Carroon, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Clovis, N. Mex., has succeeded Mr. 
Rupert Asplund as chief clerk of the New Mexico 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Glenn W. Starkey, deputy state superin- 
tendent of schools for Maine, has been elected 
temporary state superintendent to fill the un- 
expired term of Payson Smith resigned. 

Mr. Linden McCullough of Roslyn, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at La 
Grande, Ore. 

Mr. C. J. Brewer of Chippewa Falls, Wis., has 
been elected as head of the training department 
of the Eau Claire Normal School, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

Mr. F. A. Soper, formerly superintendent of the 
public schools of Baltimore, Md., and more re- 
cently head of the Teachers’ Training School, has 
resigned. 

Mr. Edwin H. Hebden, a former group prin- 
cipal in the schools of Baltimore, Md., has been 
elected school statistician. Mr. Hebden’s duties 
will be the supervision of the bustness offices 
and the tabulation of data on school matters. 

Mr..A. W. Beasley, superintendent of schools- 
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sanitary conditions? 


Are You Prepared for 
the Coming Year? 


Are your toilet rooms modern in every respect? Are they 
neat and clean? Are the fixtures such that they will insure 
If not, now is the time to think 
about the fixtures before school is in session. 


Nelson Pressure Tank Closets 


are ideal for schools because there is a certain completeness 
and finish about each fixture that challenges criticism. 
The accompanying illustration shows one of our many 
styles of Pressure Tank Closets which we manufacture. 


Complete information may be secured by writing today. 


Our experts are at your service. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. se'tais Ms." 














elect at Peoria, Ill., was the recipient of a gold 
signet ring. The gift was a token of appreciation 
from the members of the high school faculty 
with whom Mr. Beasley had previously worked. 

Mr. F. D. Cram, principal of the central schools 
of Mason City, Ia., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Cerro Gordo. 

Mr. H. M. Fairey has been re-elected clerk of 
the board at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mr. Wm. P. Musch has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of schoo] buildings at Hamilton, O. 

Mr. J. V. McMillan, for fourteen years superin- 
tendent of schools at Marietta, O., has resigned. 

Mr. J. H. Doyle of Huron, 8S. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Independ- 
ence, la., to succeed J. L. Cherny. 

Mr. Frank C. Goff, supervising engineer of the 
schools at Denver, Colo., has been elected assist- 
ant superintendent. The salary has been tixed 
at $4,000 per year. 

Mr. Scott Perdew has been elected superintend- 
ent of school buildings at Peoria, Il. 

Mr. Harvey T. White of Carlinville, Ill., has 
been appointed head of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
School at Bloomington, Ill. The school has re- 
cently been taken over by the Bloomington Nor- 
mal School. 

San Bernardino, Cal. Supt. R. B. Stover has 
been re-elected for the ensuing year. 

W. N. Beetham, for nine years superintendent 
of schools at Bucyrus, O., has resigned. 

C. E. Spaulding of Decatur, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Columbia 
City. The appointment is for three years. 

Supt. I. I. Cammack of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been given an increase of $600, making nis salary 
for the next year $6,000. 

The Washington State Board of Education has 
affirmed the action of Supt. Josephine rreston in 
revoking the license of Richard Clifton, a teacher. 
Clifton’s certificate was revoked because he 
failed to abide by a contract which he entered 
into last fall with the school board at Sedro- 
Woollk y 

Mr. F. R. Neild has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Hornell, N. Y. He succeeds Dr. 
«xlmer S. Redman, who has been elected super- 
intendent of the Port Chester, N. Y., schools. 

Dr. Albert Shiels, director of reference and 





research of the New York Board of Education, 
was recently elected superintendent of the Los 
Angeles public schools for a term of four years 
to succeed John H. Francis. Mr. Shiels’s salary 
will be $8,000 a year. He will assume his duties 
in September. 

Dr. Shiels was educated in the New York pub- 
lic schools and received his A. BG. in 1886. From 
1887 to 1890 he was cashier of the Panama rail- 
road and in charge of the British consulate and 
international mail station in the city of Colon. 
He served as consul for Mexico at Colon and at 
Panama. 

In 1890 he returned to New York and for nine 
years taught in the various grades in the public 
schools and as principal of the largest evening 
school in New York City. He was the first 
principal appointed in the city of greater New 
York, obtaining the highest rating at the exam- 
ination, the first competitive examination held in 
the greater city. 

In 1906, Mr. Shiels was appointed district 
superintendent of schools, the selection being 
made from among four hundred school prin- 
cipals. 

Mr. Shiels is the originator of new methods of 
professional co-operation of teachers. He was 





MR. ERNEST A. SMITH |. 
Superintendent of Schools-elect, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





one of those responsible for increasing the num- 
ber of New York’s trade schools from three to 
seven. The short unit courses in trade instruc- 
tion, which are now recognized as essential to 
all proper continuation instruction were started 
under his administration. At the close of the 
year 1913 Mr. Shiels was offered the position of 
director of the division of reference and research 
of the department of education. In 1915 Mr. 
Shiels was elected director of the Peoples’ Insti- 
tute, an organization of international reputation. 

Supt. R. J. Tighe of El Paso, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Public 
School Janitors, held June 12th at New Bedford, 
Mass., Mr. John Swindells of Fall River, Mass., 
was elected president; Mr. Charles H. Edwards 
of Worcester, vice-president, and Mr. Wallace 
Tilton of New Bedford, secretary. 

Dr. Thomas A. Storey, Director uf Physical 
Training at the City College, New York City, 
has just been appointed State Inspector for Phy- 
sical Training. The appointment was obtained 
thru the State Military Training Commission, 
which gives Dr. Storey supervisory control of the 
military activities in schools as provided in the 
new state law. The appointment of Dr. Storey 
has been made in connection with the organiza- 
tion of a Military Training Commission which is 
charged with the duty of making a broad inter- 
pretation of physical training such as will fit 
young men for citizenship in peace as well as in 
war. 

Dr. Storey previous to his appointment was 
professor and director of hygiene in the City 
College of New York. He is a physician and a 
physiologist and is well equipped for the duties 
which he will undertake. 

Miss Minnie J. Nielson, superintendent of 
Barnes County, North Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed to the county superintendents’ Depart- 
ment on the State Board of Education. 

Supt. H. L. Belisle of Fall River, Mass., has 
been re-elected. Mr. Belisle’s salary has been 
increased from $3,500 to $4,000 per year. 

P. S. Barnes of Bristol, Tenn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Johnson City. 

Frank B. Perkins, for twenty years secretary 
of the board at Elgin, Ill., has resigned. 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
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--Protect the Children-- 
--Now is the Time-- 


--Be Well Prepared-- 
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Are You Teaching? ‘ 
Are You Learning? 


the 


Self Starting 
Typewriter 


This is the up- 
to-date question 
that confronts 
every teacher 


TheSelfStart- 
ing Typewriter 
adds 25% to the 
speed of the 


It is the only 
machine on 
which perfect 
touch typewrit- 
ing is possible. 

It is the latest 
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J. A. Whiteford, for twelve years superintend- 
ent of schools at St. Joseph, Mo., has been elected 
to a similar position at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
He succeeds George V. Buchanan. 

Omaha, Neb. The board has unanimously re- 
elected W. T. Bourke secretary of the board and 
Duncan Finlayson superintendent of buildings. 
Each will serve for a term of two years, at a 
salary of $3,000. 

W. W. Edwards, superintendent of Prince 
George and Sussex Counties, Va., has been elected 
State High School Inspector. He succeeds the 
late John B. Terrell. 


Dr. Craighead Becomes Commissioner of 
Education. 

Dr. E. B. Craighead, formerly president of the 
University of Montana, has been elected State 
Commissioner of Education for North Dakota. 

Dr. Craighead is a graduate of Central College, 
Missouri, and also of the State University. He 
also pursued special courses at Leipzig and at 
Paris in Europe. As president of the University 
of Montana, he served from 1912 to the time of 
his present appointment. Dr. Craighead is an 
active member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Supt. H. B. Work of Lancaster, Pa., has been 
re-elected and his salary increased $500 for the 
remainder of his term. 

Walter B. McFarland, for ten years superin- 
tendent of schools at Silver City, N. Mex., has 
resigned to accept a similar position at East Las 
Vegas. New Orleans Retrenches. 

Facing a threatened deficit because uf insuffi- 
cient revenues to meet expenses, the board of 
directors of the New Orleans schools has decided 
upon a radical method of retrenchment. 

First, it was planned to deduct one-half a 
month’s salary from each teacher’s pay. As the 
half month deducted is from the June salary 
during which time the schools are not in session, 
the teachers did not have to work without com- 
pensation. The second step is to discontinue the 
ratings to superior teachers and to effect a cut 
of $10 in the salaries of teachers previously rated 
as superior. A cut has also been made in the 
salaries of administration officials from the 
superintendent down, equal to one month’s pay. 

















Finally, the board has abolished the very effi- 
cient Department of Educational Research, con- 
ducted by Dr. David Spence Hill. 

It is planned to vote in November upon an 
amendment to the state constitution, authoriz- 
ing the board to hold an election on the levying 
of a two mill tax. This will give ample funds 
to restore the salaries of teachers and officials 
and to conduct the system within the estimated 
budget. 

Efficiency in the Classroom. 


An interesting efficiency system involving the 
adaptation of modern factory systems to the work 
of the classrooms was recently conducted at Bay 
City, Mich., under the direction of Supt. F. A. 
Gause. The plan which is believed to be the 
first of its kind in the United States was carried 
out by three substitute teachers working under 
the supervision of the superintendent. Six tests 
were made covering the work of students from 
the fourth to the eighth grades inclusive, which 
involved the examination of about fifty thousand 
papers. 

At each test, the records of the respective 
classes in the school were marked, in addition to 
the records of the remaining grade buildings. 
The first test showed an average of 80 per cent 
or an improvement of 31 per cent. In the first 
test a difference of 31 per cent was shown be- 
tween the lowest and highest schools. This has 
since been decreased. The second test showed 
a difference of 27 per cent, the third 25 per cent, 
the fourth 27 per cent, the fifth 15 per cent and 
the sixth 10 per cent. 

The figures show that there has been marked 
improvement in the uniformity of the quality of 
work and the kind of subject matter covered by 
the classes. 

The system made it possible for the superin- 
tendent to locate the strong and weak points in 
the schools. It opened before the teachers places 
where teaching was poor or inadequate, and it 
gave them an opportunity to compare their work 
with that of teachers in the same grade of other 
buildings. Principals of schools were able to see 
the relative standings of the respective buildings 
as well as their own, and to confer with the 
teachers on the information given. 


As a final result, the principals were able with 
their teachers, to plan ways and means for over- 
coming weaknesses and to give special attention 
to the elimination of defects in teaching or super- 
vision. 

The system is similar to that in use in factory 
and commercial establishments and offers a 
method of determining where the city’s money is 
being invested to best advantage, and where the 
results are not commensurate with the expendi- 
tures. 


Wilmington’s Business Methods Criticised. 

The special investigating committee of the 
chamber of commerce, Wilmington, WDel., in a 
rather extended report, has just made public the 
results of an audit of the school accounts. The 
audit was made by a public accountant and 
sought to establish a basis upon which to present 
to the city authorities its request for the annual 
school appropriation. The committee shows that 
altho no evidence of misappropriation of funds 
or graft can be charged against the board, the 
work of the business office has been conducted 
in a loose, slipshod manner entirely at variance 
with accepted school board methods. In brief, 
the committee found the following evidences of 
poor business: Incomplete bookkeeping; lack of 
a budget and a definite limit for expenditures; 
laxity in the control of janitors and lack of sys 
tem in hiring of assistants; poor bookkeeping; 
prices of textbooks are ten per cent higher than 
those paid in Philadelphia; board does not solicit 
bids from outside firms. 


Illinois School Board to Meet. 

The Illinois State School Board Association 
will hold its annual meeting November 22 to 24, 
at Champaign. President A. D. Welsh of Rock 
Island will give an address; Mr. R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Rockford, will speak 
on Standardizing Salaries of Teachers; Mr. 
Charles A. Prosser of Minneapolis, Minn., will 
speak on The Gary System of Schools. 

On Thursday morning, November 24th, there 
will be a discussion of administrative business 
organization led by Mr. Brown of Rockford. I2 
the evening, Mr. F. E. Williamson of Urbana will 
discuss The Proposed School Legislation. 
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We show here an illustra- The bubbler itself is the 
‘ same construction as we 
tion of our UNI-FLO, the employ in our bubblers for use 
] fect rural bubbler 
only perrec on city pressure. It is absolutely 
| ever made. It delivers a sanitary and germ-proof. Users’ 
bubble of uniform height, lips can not touch the jet. The 
regardless of whether the small bowl that prevents contact 
caste in tail cor akede neni between lips and jet is in turn 
sige gape ty pty. kept germ-proof by splashings 
[his is accomplished by from the jet. 
the use of two tanks in- The self-closing stop-cock has 
stead of one. The lower our celebrated ball-bearing 
one (holding only about a mechanism—GUARANTEED 
. FOR FIVE YEARS. 
sallon of water) is the pres- 
sure tank. An automatic The tanks are of -vitrified china. 
: Barring accident and abuse the 
valve feeds water from the = mre. . 
MS will last forever. 
upper to the lower tank, Si > Th di ‘ash aii 
as the bubbler is used. THE UNI-FLO wth eis cial ta 
CAPACITY 12 GALLONS enameled white. 
GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
vith Claremont School, Claremont, Cal. 
ver- ; i THT | Teateeae. WONT UD Emerson School, Oakland, Cal. 
tion | ih Lockwood School, Oakland, Cal. 
per- ie) Jefferson School, Oakland, Cal. 

{| Tipton High School, Tipton, Cal. (mission). 
tory | } Grammar School, Cienago, Cal. (mission). 
s a gydbaddaged High School, Fresno, Cal. (mission). 

y is an \ NYY h | INV RT Bakersfield, Cal. 
the WN UNUNY WHHL Lincoln, Cal. 
ndi- Orland, Cal. 
ST. LOUIS NEEDS SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ing in operating expense and janitor work and wage ie High School 
d. A partial report on the survey of the St. Louis Promoting the health of the pupils; that they Coronado, Cal. 
the schools has been submitted in the form of a Offer less opportunity for the spread of con- Garvey Avenue School, Alhambra, Cal. 
n a letter by Charles H. Judd, director of the survey. tagious diseases; that the dangers of fire and Grammar School, Glendora, Cal. — 
the Dr. Judd, in his brief report, emphasizes the need Panic are reduced to a minimum; that noise and High School Monterey Cal. 
The of additional school buildings but offers no solu- distraction from moving classes is eliminated; Homestead School, San Mateo, Cal. 
and tion for the problem of finances. that discipline and supervision of rooms and Anchorage, Ky. ‘ : 
sent In making his preliminary report, Dr. Judd grounds is made easy; that adequate diffused Reno, Nev. 
nual says that so far as the results of the investiga- lighting is possible thru the use of high windows, Social Center Type 
that tion indicate, it is clear that the classroom work 2nd more room is provided for blackboard space Whittier School, Whittier, Gal. (Mission) 
unds and the genera] organization are of a high stand- and wall decorations; that adequate fresh air is Lincolnwood School. Bvanstea. Iii ; 
the ard. Economies which will yield suffictent funds provided without drafts; that heating of two Joseph Sears School, Kenilworth. Ill 
cted for building have not been located and there is kinds is possible, direct heat by jacketed stoves School, Cassopolis, Mich. ne 
ance no possible contraction in the school work which OF indirect by heating pipes run from a cen- Gregory School, West Orange, N. J. 
rief, will give the necessary funds. tral building. , Grammar School, Rosemont, Pa. 
s of The report suggests that buildings in the past The pamphlet | shows exterior and interior School. Osseo Wis. : 
k of might possibly have been erected’ at slightly views of the Edison School, together with the , ' . 
Ires; lower cost, but they would have lacked certain ground floor plan. =e be gn gene : ie 
sys- advantages which are exhibited in present struc- tim Street School, River Forest, : 
Ing; tures. It is clear to the survey experts that ONE-STORY SCHOOLS. Westfield, Mass. 
than economy in future building operations will not Interest in the planning, arrangement and Greenfield, Mass. 
licit relieve the situation to any great extent. What equipment of one-story school buildings con- Groton, Mass. 
is needed is an adequate building fund to take tinues to grow apace. Not less than fifty com- West Mansfield, Mass. 
care of all present and future building needs, munities in various sections of the country will Monson, Mass. 
, without curtailing in any way the work of other erect one-story buildings during the present Holly, Mich. 
ation departments of the system. _ summer. Hendrick Hudson School No. 28, Rochester, 
o 24, ¢ g' For the benefit of school authorities who are W_ Y, 
Rock \ Unit Schools in Pueblo, Colorado. it ‘Still studying the problem, the following incom- Nathaniel Hawthorne School, Rochester, N. Y 
ones, _A pamphlet on the advantages of the unl plete list of recent one-story schoolhouses has Ellwanger-Barry School, Rochester, N. Y. 
peak ge as erected and conducted in Pueblo, sy heen compiled. It will be noticed that the list Mark Twain School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. R Ww . been issued under the direction of Dr. «. undivided according to five classifications, Bancroft School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
will Th. mei sr = neha te each denoting a leading idea which has been Lincoln School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
m. , pamphlet contains our pages devote ical worked out in the respective buildings. Many Longfellow School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
there on iy, ee ee SS ee of the buildings might properly be grouped under Windsor, Vt. 
iness EY» 8. om 1 > e headings. 
In The advantages claimed for the buildings are ‘¥° and somé¢ unaer 7a heading a comene Sy. 
. will that they provide the necessary rooms for im- California Type. auxite, - (sa — 
Mediate needs, at a very low cost; that they do Dewey School, Oakland, Cal. Liller School, ¢ olorado Springs, Colo. 
away with stairs and hallways making a sav- Santa Fe School, Oakland, Cal. Buena Vista School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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| Protected 
Should be ; Sanitary 
Washable 


REPAIR THE OLD WALLS 
OF YOUR SCHOOLS DURING 


THIS VACATION 


Sanitary Oil Painted No.10 








both new and old schools. 


United States. 


to wash it when necessary. 





COST IS LOW 


Has been especially developed for use in 
Is used on the 
school walls of the largest cities in the 
Is far superior to paint, 
and far more durable. Once applied it will 
need no more attention for years, except 


damage from cracks and hard knocks. 
Send for Sample No. 10 | % out. 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 


Main Office and Mill, Somerville, N. J. 
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Heating and Ventilation are Two Important 
Factors in the Schoolroom 
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Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 
proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 
to have a bright, 
cheery classof children. 

If the air in the 
schoolroom is foul, and 
ventilation poor, dis- 
ease is almost inevit- 
able. 

It is up to you to 
protect the health of 
the children. Install 
in your school an 


Old Dominion 
Patent 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
System 


With our system in- 
pees stalled you keep the 
= room fresh with pure 











Prevents comfortable. 
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ventilating systems. 











Hayden Heights School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Galtier School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Homecroft School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Randolph Heights School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jewish Technical School for Boys, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J. 

New York Parental School for Boys, flushing, 
L. I. 

Favorite Hill School, Piqua, O. 

Fulten Park School, Portland, Ore. 


One-Story—Plain. 
Courtland School, Courtland, Cal. 
Parker School, San Diego, Cal. 
Jackson School, Fresno, Cal. 
Grammar School, Modesto, Cal. 
Grammar School, Chino, Cal. 
Huntington Beach, Cal. 
Artesia, Cal. 
Hester, Cal. 
Hermosa Beach, Cal. 
Marengo Primary School, Alhambra, Cal. 
Fremont Avenue School, Alhambra, Cal. 
District School, Glen County, Cal. 
Grammar School, Burlingame, Cal. 
Grammar School, North Stockton, Cal. 
Lincoln Primary School, Petaluma, Cal. 
L. T. Stone School, Galesburg, II. 
Lincoln School, Edwardsville, Ill. 
Glencoe, Ill. 


Jessie Spaulding School for Crippled Children, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Wayne, Ind. 
East Side School, Great Bend, Kans. 
Chamberlain School, Auburn, Me. 


Page Memorial Kindergarten, Wellesley, Mass. 


School, Brewster, Mass. 

Pond End School, Waltham, Mass. 
Lincoln Park School, Waltham, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Kloman School, Menominee County, Menomi- 


nee, Mich. 
Hiawatha School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Columbus, N. J. 
Primary School, Collingswood, N. J. 
Cheshire School, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 
Warner, N. D. 

School, Gaston, Ore. 

St. Helen’s Hall Kindergarten, Portland, Ore. 


School, Pearsall, Tex. 
School Dist. No. 178, Spokane County, Wash. 
District School, Fox Point, Milwaukee Co., Wis. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

A report recently submitted to the Philadelphia 
board of education thru the Department of Pub- 
lic Health and Charities, shows that 141 out of 
331 school buildings are faulty in ventilation, 
lighting or playground facilities. 

The report indicates that, during twelve 
months, the conditions in school buildings have 
been improved less than two per cent. The im- 
provement was made upon the order of the board 
last June, when the superintendent of buildings 
was requested to place the schools in condition 
during the summer vacation. 

The report points out that, in addition to in- 





ERNEST C. HARTWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools Elect 
St. Paul, Minn. 


No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 


It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 
Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 
service. Write today for our descriptive catalog. 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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adequate lighting and ventilation, there have 
been added the evils of part-time sessions and 
overcrowded classes which tend to affect the 
health of hundreds of children. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Plans have been outlined 
for a uniform building program for school proper- 
ties to be erected by the board on the Technical 
Institute grounds. It is the aim of the board to 
prevent the adoption of any wild building scheme. 
On the other hand, an effort will be made to lay 
down obligations which must be followed by 
future boards. A general program for the loca- 
tion of buildings and dimensions, and other essen- 
tial features of the structures which should ob- 
tain for many years, will be provided for. 

In the plans for the Central Library Building, 
three local architects and three from vutside the 
city competed. This plan will be followed with 
the remaining buildings if the building program 
is adopted. 

The board has $150,000 available for high 
school and $250,000 for trade school purposes 
which will be held in reserve for the present. 


Philadelphia, Pa. A complete revolution in the 
construction and architecture of public school 
buildings is planned by the board. The depart- 
ment of buildings has begun work on plans for 
the first of a series of one-story school buildings 
for the Quaker City. 

The building which will be erected at Ann and 
Tulip Streets, calls for a structure of 32 divisions. 
There will be no basement, except the space for 
a heating plant. Skylights in the roof will offer 
adequate lighting, while the space usually given 
to stairways will be utilized for classrooms. 
Ample provision will be made for a playground 
and complete equipment for all educational and 
administrative needs will be included. It is esti- 
mated the building will cost about $125,000. 

Supt. Charles S. Jackson of Lynn, Mass., has 
proposed that the city adopt the plan of antt- 
cipating its schoolhouse needs and lay aside 4 
sum each year, from the tax levy, for the erec 
tion of new school buildings. In a discussion of 
the building problem, Mr. Jackson has claimed 
that a pay-as-you-go policy would be more econ- 
omical than the present method of issuing l0u& 
time bonds. 
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PLATE B-81 


NEW YORK CITY 
101 Park Ave. 








Att N OW ! Now is the time to buy the fixtures for that sanitary change 
you are contemplating this vacation period. 


Write us at once and let us help you plan your new toilet rooms. 


“Ventilation 
Insures 
Sanitation’’ 








PLATE C-242 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





PLATE A-2 


MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Ist Nat. Soo Line Bldg. 
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DEFECTIVES IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Children in rural schools are more defective 
and in need of medical inspection than children 
in the cities, according to Dr. Thomas Wood, of 
Columbia University, who has made a wide study 
of the subject. 


Dr. Wood’s conclusions are borne out by a 
recent examination of 397 children in a rural 
township of New York state. The results of this 
examination are reported thus in the Health 
News of the State Department of Health: 

The health officer of one rural township being 
appointed medical inspector of all the schools in 
the township, and being instructed by the boards 
of trustees to make a thoro examination of 
all children to determine accurately the health 
needs of the children in that township engaged a 
competent medical assistant and together they 
carefully examined all children not examined by 
private physicians. The result of the examina- 
tion of 397 children is as follows: 


Examination of School Children in a Rural Dis- 
trict in New York State. 


Detects GF TOOtRicis deccscdcesce Bae 
Tonsils or Adenoids ............. 61.5% 
Mnlarged Glands ...cccscccccvcce 30 % 
i PRTC Teer TTT Tee ee 18.6% 
Bak 6 oda enss 4 scceaveceekeds 10 & 
TO Sei taux vei teed s Teno 1.2% 
400 COR rer or 6 % 
a Ee eee eee 5 % 
ig 3.2% 
i ST See Paros 55 % 


Defective Hearing 
Mentally Defective 
Hernia 


Also were found— 
Pediculosis—2 cases 
Epilepsy—1 case 


Undersized—2 cases 
Unvaccinated—65 cases 

Comparing these results with the results of the 
inquiry made by the State Department of Health, 
it is noted that defects of the mouth and nasal 
cavity were present in more than half of the 
children. 

It would therefore seem imperative that knowl- 
edge be disseminated in rural districts concern- 
ing the mischief resulting from the absorption of 
the decomposition products from decaying teeth, 
and diseased tonsils, and that clinic and dispen- 
sary service be developed within their reach and 
at cost of maintenance. The health officers in 
but 20 of the 57 counties of the State report any 
such service within the limits of their county. 

The importance of extending education in oral 
sanitation among the rural population receives 
added emphasis from the standpoint of the pre- 
vention of communicable disease, for the first 
lesson to the child in avoiding contagion is to 
guard the mouth from receiving infection from 
the mouth of another, and to keep his own mouth 
and throat in such sanitary condition that the 
infective agents of communicable disease will 
not be harbored and permitted to multiply if 
they are accidently admitted. Of the health 
officers in rural districts (there are 1018 rural 
health officers) 68% are also medical school in- 
spectors. To them in large measure, one-half of 
the population of the State, outside of Greater 
New York, must look to develop necessary educa- 
tional methods and remedial agencies for these 
and other preventable and curable illness. Will 
it take the form of a Rural Health Centre? 


KEEPING SWIMMING POOLS CLEAN. 

“Swimming is gaining an increasing popularity 
as a wholesome form of physical exercise and 
relaxation,” says a writer in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, “and the swim- 





ming pool has become an adjunct to all sorts of 
establishments which promote physical welfare. 
With the swimming pool have come certain prob- 
lems of hygiene which tax the ingenuity of those 
responsible for the sanitary control of the insti- 
tutions. The possibility of transmitting infec 
tious diseases thru pools has already been 
referred to in The Journal. Perhaps, as has late- 
ly been implied, the danger of infection in swim- 
ming pools has been over-emphasized, altho 
there are recorded reports of the presence of 
grip, colds, pneumonia, sore throats, etc., among 
those who have frequented the pools in certain 
educational institutions, 

“Altho the problem of pool disinfection has 
received considerable attention, there seems still 
to be not a little discrepancy in the results and 
lack of agreement as to the ideal procedure for 
securing entirely satisfactory sanitary conditions. 
Levine, of the Iowa State College at Ames, re- 
garding the swimming tank as a ‘potential 
vehicle of infection,’ has reinvestigated various 
suggested methods and compared their efficiency. 
He clearly points out that the use of chlorin, as 
it is applied in the familiar routine with bleach- 
ing powder, has not solved the question of the 
sanitary control of swimming pools as it has that 
of water supplies for drinking purposes. <A 
water supply after treatment is protected against 
repollution. A swimming pool is constantly re- 
ceiving pollution and should therefore constantly 
be disinfected. 

“It has been pointed out by Roberts that, in 
addition to continuous disinfection, an occasional 
complete sterilization of swimming pools would 
be advantageous. Copper sulphate, free chlorin 
and ‘bleach’ have been recommended, the latter 
being most commonly employed. The hypoch- 
lorite process is doubtless excellent for its pur- 
pose; but the rapid decomposition of the bleach- 
ing powder, its irritant effect on the eyes, and 
other reputed objectionable features tend to 
eliminate this chemical for use in any continuous 
disinfection process. Levine has found that con- 
tinuous filtration may effect a very considerable 
reduction in the bacterial count of swimming 
pools; but this is not enough to maintain them 
in sanitary condition. Filtration should there- 
forc be supplemented with disinfection. Altho 
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calcium hypochlorite may advantageously be 
used at intervals, Levine returns to the recom- 
mendation of copper sulphate in tnis field. It is 
cheap, it has no irritating effect, and its disin- 
fectant action is slower and consequently more 
applicable to continuous disinfection, than that 
of hypochlorite. If it is added just prior to the 
opening of the pool for use the maximal efficiency 
of the copper salt will be exerted during the 
period of maximal pollution. 

“The acceptance of some dependable standard 
method of pool disinfection which could be 
readily applied by persons without technical 
training in the swimming tank, which are be- 
coming yearly more numerous and popular, 
would advance the cause of the public health. 
Doubtless the time will come when a sanitary 
standard will be recognized for plunges as it is 
for various other situations which concern the 
hygienic welfare of the individual. Meanwhile 
it may be helpful to report the latest contribut- 
tion to the subject. According to the lowa ex- 
periments, filtrations supplemented by disinfec- 
tion with one part per million of copper sulphate 
three times a week and, if desired, an occasional 
sterilization with calcium hypochlorite, will keep 
a swimming tank in good sanitary condition for 
several months.” 


SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 

The National Association. for the study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has recently issued 
a directory which lists 3,100 agencies engaged 
in the fight against tuberculosis in the United 
States. The movement has increased 1,600 per 
cent in twelve years. The new directory includes 
310 open air schools for tubercular children and 
for children who are inclined toward tubercu- 
losis. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board has established 
a dental clinic, with two dentists and a lady 
assistant in chargé An appropriation of $3,000 
has been made to meet the expenses. 

A tuberculosis survey of Michigan conducted 
by the State Board of Health, shows that the 
Wolverine state is not far behind other states 
in the matter of establishing open-air schools for 
tubercular children. Information obtained from 
other states, and statistics collected in the sur- 
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vey, show that Michigan has more of these 
schools than any other state in the group made 
up of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

In the state of Michigan alone there are at 
present 22 open-air schools either in operation or 
about to be put into operation. There are only 
two schools in Illinois, outside of Chicago; in 
Wisconsin there are four or five outside of the 
city of Milwaukee; in Indiana and Ohio there 
are comparatively few of them. 

The largest number of schools in Michigan is 
in the city of Grand Rapids, which has seven. 
In Detroit there are three, in Battle Creek three, 
in Kalamazoo two, and one each in Lansing, 
Ypsilanti and Menominee. Port Huron, Flint 
and Albion expect to have schools established in 
the near future. 

The State Board of Health has for its aim a 
sufficient number of open-air schools to give 
every child in ill health an opportunity to enroll 
in one of these institutions. The statistics show 
that nearly seven thousand children are in need 
of such a school where they may obtain physical 
as well as mental vigor. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has established a 
dental clinic for school children. An appropria- 
tion of $50 per month has been made to cover 
the expenses. The work is to be done by the 
members of the local dentists’ society. The board 
has also established two additional open-air 
schools and one deaf and dumb school. 

Boise, Ida. A recent report of the receipts and 
expenditures of the high school cafeteria shows a 
cash balance of $58.30 in favor of the school. It 
is planned to reduce the prices of food during 
the next year. The planning and preparation 
of the lunches is done by the students of the 
cocking classes who are taught the principles of 
buying in quantities, menu making and lunch- 
room accounting. 

The Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, 
in its recent annual report, declares that at least 
one-tenth of one per cent of the school children 
in the state require special instruction in classes 
for defective sight. Special studies conducted 
in Springfield, Worcester, New Bedford, Lynn 
and Cambridge show a distinct need for these 


classes. In Worcester alone, the Commission 
found 125 children in the second grade who have 
one-half or less than normal vision. Special 
classes are recommended for thirteen children. 
In New Bedford there are 33 children who are 
in need of special instruction, while Gambridge 
has twenty. The Commission estimates that if 
the percentage of .17 holds thruout the state, 
there are at least 650 children of this class who 
need such instruction. The Commission finds 
that one city, Springfield, has established a 
special class for children with defective sight. 

Boston, Mass.’ The board has approved a re- 
port of the Department of Physical Education, 
providing for a series of athletic tests. The tests 
are intended to develop a method for extending 
the benefits of sound physical culture to all the 
school children. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that the 
Department of Medical Inspection pay special 
attention to the kindergarten and the lower 
grades in connection with the inspection of chil- 
dren’s teeth. It is recommended that the De- 
partment co-operate, so far as possible, with the 
various dispensaries in this work. 

According to Dr. Martha Tracy of the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, approximately 
seventy per cent of the Philadelphia school girls 
are underfed. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Department of Medical 
Inspection has asked the board for 46 additional 
health inspectors to care for the 200,000 school 
children. The cost of the additional inspectors 
will be $30,000 per year. The department bases 
its request on the good work which it has been 
able to do in removing defects which interfere 
with school work. 

A series of tests conducted by Dr. Tracy at 
the Philadelphia Normal School for Girls shows 
that there is a distinct difference in the powers 
of endurance and vitality of the 127 girls se 
lected for study. According to Dr. Tracy, an 


examination of the diet of these students shows 
that about one-third of the girls are in the habit 
of taking three substantial meals a day. The 
remainder depend largely upon hastily snatched 
breakfasts and lunches and upon sweets and 
pastry. 
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AMERICAN SEATING (OMBANY 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Furnishings for Schools, Churches 
Auditoriums and All Public Buildings 





American Tubular Steel 
Combination Desk 


INCOMPARABLY ARTISTIC 
HYGIENIC—SANITARY 


Unbreakable | Guaranteed 


Noiseless | Unconditionally 


The experience of years has proven it to be 


The Greatest Efficiency 
Multifold Utility 
and Economy 


Orders Will Be Shipped Immediately from Our Tremen- 
dous Accumulated Stock 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION ADDRESS 


American Seating Company 
1030 LYTTON BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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(Patented) 


shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
Seat folding up close against back. 
Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


factory or through nearest agency. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





The Desk That Is Different From All Others 





The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


Heywood Slakefield 


TRADE MARK 





Stationary and 
Adjustable Pressed 
Steel Chair Desk 
Sets 


im 


with eight novel features, which merit the critical investigation 
of every purchaser of School Furniture 






Indestructible 
Pressed Steel 
Combination Desks 


¥ 


Adjustable 
Single 
Pedestal 
Desks 








Result: A 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y 
113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
737-743 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 








SUPERIOR IN EVERY TYPE 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Unbreakable Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Commercial 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera Chairs 
Library Chairs, Bent Wood Chairs, Cocoa Mattings 
Reed and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Write our nearest warehouse for the new 1916 Catalog and our 
Special Booklet on Single Pedestal Desks. 


Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 


174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wells and Carroll Sts., 1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
148-154 Tenth St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE CONFERENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The second annual conference of Massachusetts 
School Superintendents held June 27-30 at Cam- 
bridge, showed a healthy growth in attendance 
and professional interest. 

Dr. David Snedden who delivered the opening 
address on Tuesday morning, spoke on “General 
Policies Underlying Methods of School Admin- 
istration.” 

Following a review of present conditions, Dr. 
Snedden said in part: “In my opinion we shall 
have to specialize and develop the office of super- 
visor of instruction on the basis of horizontal 
levels. We shall require in every school system, 
a supervisor of elementary grades and a super- 
visor of secondary instruction.” 

Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot who followed Dr. Sned- 
den, spoke on “Improvement of School Adminis- 
tration.” The remainder of the morning was 
devoted to a conference of superintendents and 
high school principals, led by Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet of New York University. Dr. Balliet 
spoke on the efficiency of the superintendent, 
emphasizing the need of definite authority in 
the selection of teachers. He showed that the 
schools are judged by the work of the teachers 
in the classroom. Dr. Balliet made a strong plea 
for a large group of outside teachers in the teach- 
ing corps. The reason for this, he said, is that 
it is easy to get rid of outside teachers while in 
the case of local instructors, pressure is often 
brought to bear to retain them. 

The afternoon session which was given to de- 
partmental discussions of various phases of 
school work, was divided into conferences for 
board members, city superintendents in non- 
union towns, union superintendents and high 
school principals. The meeting for board mem- 
bers was led by Albert L. Wales of Groveland. 
E. C. Baldwin, Agent of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. M. E. Davenport of Beverly, 
spoke. “Measuring the Efficiency of the Super- 


intendent” was discussed by U. E. Mahew of 
West Tisbury and F. G. Wadsworth, State Agent 
of the Board. Mr. Wadsworth said there are two 
scales by which the superintendent can be meas- 
ured—his ability as an administrator of educa- 
tion and his ability to supervise education, There 


must be a strict division of authority with rules 
defining the duties of the board and the super- 
intendent, so that the superintendent may know 
what is expected of him and the things for which 
he must be held accountable. Mr. Wadsworth 
held that in making the superintendent respon- 
sible for certain lines of work, he should be given 
authority to carry out his ideas and be accorded 
the support of the board. He should be free to 
select the teachers who are to carry out his ideas 
in the classrooms. 

In the evening, Dr. Snedden addressed the gen: 
eral conference, taking for his subject the new 
department of educational sociology which he 
is to organize and direct at Teachers College. 
Dr. Snedden emphasized particularly that educa- 
tors engaged in reformation measures in educa- 
tion need to be supported in the future by definite 
information. The new department is intended 
for those who must plan and organize the work 
of the schools. In the opinion of Dr. Snedden, 
the study will form the basis for future progres- 
sive measures in school administration. 

Mr. Wm. Orr who addressed the meeting on 
the subject of “Team Play Within the Adminis- 
trative System” said it is essential that there 
should be co-operation in the work of the schools. 
The powers, duties and responsibilities of each 
unit must be clearly defined and set forth in the 
printed rules of the board. Speaking further, 
Mr. Orr said in part: 

“Another condition making for team play is 
that the superintendent, the high school princi- 
pal and the school board shall have in mind a 
definite plan of work, and shall provide abundant 
opportunity for each member in the system to 
use his time and energies to advantage” Above 
personal friendship and sympathy and loyalty on 
the part of the subordinate and his chief, Mr. Orr 
placed loyalty to the cause of public education. 
He urged that sources of inspiration be previded 
from time to time so that the membership of the 
system may be lifted above the petty routine and 
be given an understanding of the great ideals of 
the school system. 

At the Friday afternoon session, the special 
committee appointed a year ago to study the an- 
nual reports of city superintendents, presented 
its recommendations concerning the same. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Freeport, Ill. The board has abolished final 
examinations in the high school. Emphasis is to 
be placed on written tests which will be given 
not less than once every six weeks. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., spent $96,000 for the 
operation of the schools during the past year. 

Lynn, Mass. A number of summer schools 
were conducted during July and August for the 
benefit of backward students. The enrollment 
reached five hundred. 

Marlboro, Mass. A six weeks’ summer school 
was conducted during July and August. 

Portsmouth, N. H. The board has ordered that 
the departmental plan of organization be intro- 
duced in the Whipple School. A radical change 
is not intended by the board but the pian will be 
carried out as far as is practical at the present 
time. 

Columbus, O. Under the direction of Supt. 
John H. Francis, the junior high school system 
is to be introduced in the schools. Two build- 
ings, the Fifth Avenue School and Clinton High 
School, have been designated as Junior High 
Schools. In these, the seventh and eighth-grade 
pupils and the first-year classes of the high 
schools will be concentrated, with the remaining 
grades distributed among the neighboring 
schools. 

The California Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion has rendered a decision to the effect that 
Miss Julia R. McCord, a school teacher, met her 
death while acting under orders from the super- 
intendent of schools, and that the Oakland board 
of education must pay her sister $3,600 at the 
rate of $15 per week. Miss McCord who taught 
school in Oakland, met death in February last, 
when she was struck by an automobile as she 
was on her way to a course of lectures. 

Brookline, Mass. The committeemen, at a re 
cent town meeting, voted an appropriation of 
$5,000 for a survey of the public school system. 
The survey is intended to give definite informa 
tion to the citizens on the matter of per pupil 
cost for instruction. The results will determine 
finally, whether the town is paying too much for 
the instruction of school children. 

Leominster, Mass. A summer schoo] has been 
opened in the Field school. 
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BEFORE PURCHASING 


Be Sure to See the EMPIRE MOVABLE and 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 


TUBULAR STEEL Frame Construc- 
tion. 


ADJUSTMENTS — Are the simplest 
and meet every requirement—can not 
get out of order. 


DESK TOP can be raised to permit 
easy entrance and egress. Desks can 
be arranged close together for group 
work. A side aisle is not necessary as 
desks can be entered from the front. 


DETACHABLE DESK TOP makes 
an ideal equipment for assemby pur- 
poses or social center work. 


HYGIENIC BACK with curved up- 
right banister. 


BOOK DRAWER is exceptionally 
large. 


TILTING TOP eliminates stooping 
over books and gives correct angle of 
vision. 


Complete information in our Free Booklet. 


Let us send you a copy. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO.,, Inc. 








247-250 GRANITE BLDG. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








EVENING SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN 
THE LARGE CITIES. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
issued a report on the evening school expendi- 
tures of 21 leading cities of the country. The 
statistics which were compiled in response to 
numerous requests, give a list of the cities ar- 
ranged according to per capita expenditures, on 
the basis of population. The majority of the 
figures represent the expenditures for 1914-15; 
those for Seattle are for 1915-16. 

The table is reproduced below. 


Evening-school expenditures of the twenty-one* 
leading cities of the United States arranged 
in order of their per capita expenditures 


on the basis of total population. 
U. S. Census 


Estimate, 1915 Expenditure 


Popula- Per 

Cities tion Rank Amount Capita 
Newark .......| 389,106] 15 |$172,291/$0.443 
Los Angeles...| 452,140| 12* | 120,380! .266 
il ee | 457,723! 10* | 111,000 . 242 
Pittsburgh ...| 564,878) 8 | 105,000! .186 
New York . - |5,333,539) 1 | 926,215! .174 
Kansas City...| 284,567| 21 40,000 .141 
Detroit - 546,183} 9 | 65,000; .119 
Chicago ...... 12,397,600) 2 244,744 .102 
St. Louis ..... 737,497) 4 75,000| .102 
on ee ee 313,029; 19 | 30,000; .096 


Cleveland .| 639,431) 6 58,819} .092 
Cincinnati ....| 402,175] 14 | 35,504) .088 
Boston ....... 734,747 | 5 | 63,000) .086 
Minneapolis 343,466) 18 | 27,154) .079 
Philadelphia ../1,657,810) 3 | 121,202) .073 
New Orleans..| 361,221; 16 | 22,405] .061 


Jersey City ...| 293,403} 20 17,661| .06 


Milwaukee 419,589) 13 | 24,000) .057 
Washington 356,028] 17 | 20,000; .056 
Baltimore ....| 579,590! 7 |’ 22,755] .039 

*San Francisco, ranking 11 in population, has 
filed no report of its expenditures. 

Altho the figures do not have any necessary 
Connection with the efficiency of the work accom- 
Plished, and the conditions in the cities vary, the 
ber capita expenditure on evening schools, gives 
to some extent, the community interest in th« 


work 
A comparison of the amounts expended by 


specific cities shows wide differences; for in- 
stance, the per capita figures in Newark and 
Jersey City; in Pittsburgh, Baltimore and 
Detroit; in St. Louis and Boston. 

As a fitting conclusion of the study, the ques- 
tion might rightfully be asked: What considera- 
tion has been given to the problem of American- 
izing the foreigner in the formulation of these 
evening school budgets? 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Worcester, Mass. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. H. P. Lewis, the committee on teachers has 
approved the establishment of a sabbatical year 
for the teaching corps. Under the plan, each 
teacher is to be allowed a leave of absence on 
half pay. Such teacher must use the period of 
absence in study, travel or some other manner 
which will increase his or her efficiency and 
value to the schools. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The joint committee on rules 
and finance has approved a proposed salary 
schedule for principals and administrative heads 
of the schools. The schedule provides the fol 
lowing salaries: 

Principals in buildings of seven rooms or less, 
$1,260 for the first year, with increases of $60 
until the maximum of $1,380 is reached. Prin 
cipals in buildings of eight to sixteen rooms ex 
clusive, $1,420 per annum for the first year with 
annual increases of $60 until the maximum of 
$2,100 is reached. Principals in buildings of 
more than sixteen rooms, $2,160 per annum for 
the first year, with annual increases of $60 until 
the maximum of $2,700 is reached. 

It is provided that principals who have been 
it. gervice five years or more may receive in- 
creases of $60 for each year of service, not to 
‘xceed $300, beginning with September first. 
Principals whose building classification permits 
may receive increases of $60, beginning Septem- 
ber first, until the maximum is reached. 

The schedule provides for increases in the 
salaries of assistant superintendents ranging 
from $3,200 to $3,720. All of the principals of 
high schools, with the exception of the Bay View 
High, will receive increases ranging from $3,000 
to $3,120. The principal of the latter schoo] will 
be given $2,760. 


A summer school for newly appointed teachers 
has been opened at Ocean City, Md. The school 
meets the needs of teachers who are required 
under a state law to attend an approved summer 
school for not less than six weeks. A library of 
reference books is offered and free lectures are 
given once each week. 

Santa Ana, Cal. The board has adopted a reso- 
iution requiring that teachers employed in the 
schools must devote their whole attention to the 
classes which they teach. They may not take 
outside work except during the vacation periods. 

Marion, O. The board has adopted a standard 
schedule of wages for high school teachers based 
upon merit and length of service. The schedule, 
which is subject to revision, provides for the 
following salaries and qualifications: 

The minimum salary for women teachers will 
be $80 per month, with increases of $5 until the 
maximum of $115 per month is reached. The 
minimum salary for men will be $90 per month, 
with increases of $5 until the maximum of $140 
per month is reached. 

Increases for men and women teachers are 
based upon the following conditions: For rapid 
growth as a teacher and for a marked degree of 
success in teaching, an increase of $10 per month 
will be given up to a maximum of $95 for women 
and $120 for men. Such increases will be given 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
and the approval of the board. 

Each and every increase in salary is condi- 
tional upon the co-operative and progressive 
spirit of the teacher and the growth made in 
efficiency. No teacher may be advanced to the 
maximum who does not meet the requirements 
for high schools specified by the North Centra! 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Teachers with leave of absence attending a 
university, and pursuing courses in work which 
they are employed to teach, will receive the 
same increase which they would have received 
had they continued teaching. 

Teachers who have had successful experience 
in other schoo! systems may be assigned by the 
superintendent with the approval of the board 
to positions in the schedule which their experi- 
ence and qualifications demand. 
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and Laboratory in catalog No. 15. 
SENT ON REQUEST 








EIGHT-DRAWER PHYSICAL LABORATORY TABLE 





No. 5 FOUR-PUPIL 16-DRAWER SEWING TABLE 


The Last Minute is the Most Expensive Time to Buy 


WE HAVE GONE THE LIMIT IN PREPAREDNESS. Prompt 
orders will get prompt shipment from our immense completed stock. 


Manual Training Equipment shown in catalog No. 14; Domestic Science 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 
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A CORRECTION. 

In the July issue of this publication our Adver- 
tising Department thru the transposition of a 
period advertised the Tirrill Equalizing Gas 
Machine at $2.75 and up, according to size. 

This was, of course, an error in view of the 
fact that the price of the Tirrill Equalizing Gas 
Machine is $275.00, the price varying of course 
for the size of equipment. 

The Tirrill Machine is a good producing mach- 
ine which may be used for cooking, heating or 
lighting and is especially adapted for use in 
chemistry, physics laboratories, manual train- 
ing and domestic science departments, etc. 

Full information about the machine may be 
had from the Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Com- 
pany whose address is 103-C Park Ave., New 
York City. 


ORGANIZE SELLING COMPANY. 

The Pennsylvania Slate Quarriers, who during 
the past few years have been co-operating to im- 
prove the conditions of slate blackboard have 
just announced a new selling company known as 
the Natural Slate Blackboard Company. 

The plans of the Natural Slate Blackboard 
Company include several splendid improvements 
in the matter of the marketing of slate black 
boards to schools. Heretofore, very unsatisfac- 
tory conditions have existed which have been 
commented upon very unfavorably. 

The Pennsylvania Slate Blackboard is now 
recognized as practically the finest slate black- 
board in the world and one of the great oppcr- 
tunities of the Natural Slate Blackboard Com- 
pany is now opening up in the export market. 

There is no question but what this new com- 


The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 





A Right Bench at Right Price 
Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. L. BEMIS worcester: mass. 








pany devoted entirely to the problem of mer- 
chandising schools, should build up a service 
equal to none in the history of the slate black- 
board business. Practically 3,000,000 square feet 
of slate blackboard will be marketed by the com- 
pany every year assuring school boards prompt 
shipments at all times with a minimum of delay 
in transit and absolutely no delay in the quarry- 
ing or shipping of the board. 


McCONNELL MOVES. 

The McConnell School Supply Company which 
for many years was located at Philadelphia has 
just removed its factory and main office to 334 
S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The McConnell School Supply Company was 
founded by James McConnell and has been con- 
ducted by its founder at 4430 Market Street for 
many years. 

The company makes a very extensive line of 
school maps together with some special charts, 
ete., which are retailed thru the regular school 
supply trade. 

The company is just announcing a new map 
of Illinois and Missouri which should prove of 
interest to the people of the country. 


THE “UNI-FLO”—THE NEW RURAL 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 

As the result of many years of experimenting 
and a thoro study of sanitary drinking foun- 
tains, the Glauber Brass Mfg. Company of Cleve- 
land, has placed a new rural drinking fountain 
on the market called the “Uni-flo.” 

The new fountain meets every practical re- 
quirement of a school bubbler from the stand- 
points of economy, hygiene, portability and dura- 
bility. It is wholly boy proof. 

This fixture consists of two tanks made of 
vitrified china. The lower one holding only 
about a gallon of water, is the pressure tank. 
An automatic valve feeds water from the upper 
to the lower tanks as the bubbler is used, thus 
delivering a bubble of uniform height, regard- 
less of whether the tank is full or nearly empty. 
The bubbler is absolutely sanitary and germ- 
proof as the users’ lips cannot touch the jet. 
The stand is made of angle iron, enameled white. 

In addition to the new bubbler for country 


schools mentioned above, the Glauber Brass Mfg. 
Company offers a complete line of sanitary bub- 
blers for city schools. 

School authorities and others desiring further 
information, should address the Glauber Brass 
Mfg. Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW EBINGER CATALOG. 

The name “Ebinger’” has become a household 
word in thousands of schoolhouses, as is well 
demonstrated by the new catalog issued by the 
D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Company during the 
past month. 

The catalog takes up in detail the several types 
and styles of Ebinger ventilated urinals, closets, 
sanitary drinking fountains, lavatories and wash 
sinks, showers and accessories. A particularly 
important chapter is devoted to the subject of 
toilet room ventilation. Plans are given for 
especially good arrangements of school toilet 
rooms and for the ventilation of the same. 

Both school authorities and school architects 
will find the catalog of particular value in ar- 
ranging for sanitary equipment of new school- 
houses. Each of the fixtures shown is not only 
illustrated and described but full details, draw- 
ings of installations and specifications are in- 
cluded. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any reader 
of the JouRNAL who may address the D. A. Ebin- 
ger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


VICTOR RECORDS FOR ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. 

The Victor Talking Machine Co., of Camden, 
N. J., has just issued a list of Victor records 
based on the works of English and American 
authors. The list which is arranged in alphabet- 
ical form, includes records of lyrics and read- 
ings from the authors’ works. 

The list includes selections from Browning, 
Dickens, Burns, Dryden, Dunbar, Field, Harte, 
Henry, Holland, Holmes, Hunt, Jefferson, John- 
son, Kingsley, Kipling, Lanier, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Markham, Milton, Moore, Poe, Proctor, 
Thomas Read, and Riley. There are also a num- 
ber of readings from various poets, selections 
from Shakespeare’s works, Old English Dances, 
Stories, Fables and Folk Tales for Children, and 
old Troubadour songs. 
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No. 29 Non-adjustable Desk. 


Unequaled in quality, design and sanitary 


features. 


¥ 


No. 64 Non-Adjustable Desk. 


One of the best desks of this type made. 


Fully guaranteed. 





No. 31 Adjustable Desk and Chair. 


Showing sliding top box. 





Les 


No. 121 Chair. 


Five ply veneers, semi-steel standards 
} 


Wi ive chairs for any auditorium 


¥ 


No. 43 St. Louis Desk. 





M 


; with fixed, lifting lid or sliding top 
box 


nh SIX 81Ze8. 





Superior Seating Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


QUALITY LINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Combination Type Desks 

Separate Desks and Chairs 

Separate Desks and Settees 

Single Pedestal (St. Louis Type) Desks 
Commercial Desks 

Movable Study Desks and ‘Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Settees 
Auditorium Seating--Fixed and Portable 


Desks are made with Tubular Steel and Semi-Steel 
standards; with open front, lifting lid and sliding top boxes. 
All desks made in three to six sizes; correctly designed and 
proportioned to provide proper seating under all conditions, 
for every purpose. 


Chairs are made with Tubular Steel and Semi-Steel 
standards; 5-ply veneer or slat backs and seats, in birch or 
oak in colors desired. 


To save you freight and to insure quick deliveries a 
large stock of desks is carried in our representatives’ ware- 
houses in Cleveland, O., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Dallas, Houston and Longview, Tex., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
and New Orleans, La., as well as at factory. 


Write for Catalogs, Prices and Information 


to nearest exclusive representative, stating what you 
need and when you expect to purchase. 


Representatives Has Exclusive Sale in 


CLEVELAND SEATING. CO. Del., Md., Pa., W. Va., D. C., So. 
Cleveland, Ohio. N. J., Western N. Y., Ky., Ohio, Ind., 
Mich. east of Grand Rapids. 


N.W. SCHOOL SUPPLY. CO. Ida., Mont., N. Dak., Minn., Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn. U. P. of Mich., Nor. Ia., Wyo. 


SUPERIOR SEATING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SUPERIOR SEATING. CO. 
Springfield, III. 


Kans., Nebr., Mo., Colo., Utah, So. Ia., 
Ariz., New Mex., North Western Okla. 


Illinois 
J. H. ADAMSON, 


141_W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Eastern N. Y., Nor. N. J. and Conn. 


Cc. A. BRYANT CO. Tex., Ark., and So. Eastern Okla. 


Dallas, Texas. 


SOUTHERN SEATING CO. 


New Orleans, La. 


La., Tenn., Miss. Ga. Ala., Fla. 


OREGON TRADE SUPPLY CO. Western Oregon and Western Wash. 


BUY EARLY 


The constantly advancing prices of material and labor 
have forced an increase in price of school furniture. Further 
advances will be necessary if present conditions continue. 
You will save money and insure having the furniture when 
needed by ordering NOW. Do not wait until the last minute. 


——FACTORIES AT MUSKEGON, MICH. —— 











No. 34 Adjustable Desk. 


One of the best desks made. Designed 
for use with No. 29. 





Sa 
No. 62 Adjustable Desk. 
A companion desk to No. 64 





Superior Study Top Desk. 
Made also 26 in. high with level top, for 


use as a typewriter desk. Very desirable 
for that purpose. 





No. 45 Tablet Arm Chair. 


One of several popular patterns 





No. 49 Movable Desk, Model B. 


Unsurpassed for use in auditoriums which 
are also used for classroom purposes. 
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U.S. Flag. 





BZ ‘PREPARE’ & 


U.S. Flags «extend cotton U. S. Flags 


Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


Every schoolroom should be adorned with at least one 


We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Steel Lockers 
DALLAS, TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS 


have selected Medart Steel Lockers 
and Gymnasium Equipment for both 
of their magnificent new buildings. 
Medart Equipment is used where the 
best is wanted. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Send for Catalogs. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A COMMUNITY SCHOOL BUILDING. 


(Concluded from Page 29) 
studies of the board combined with suggestions 
received from the leaders in the community’s 
activities, fina!ly led to the planning and erec- 
tion of the present complete building which is 
the first of its kind, so far as can be learned, in 
the United States. 

The building which was completed in Decem- 
ber, 1915, and occupied in February, 1916, is 
three stories high and is 130 feet long and 60 
feet wide. It is built of brick and, while not 
fireproof, is very substantial and entirely safe. 
The ground floor which is slightly below -the 
street level provides space for the farm bureau 
office, boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, a storage 
room and the auditorium. 

The auditorium is 60 feet by 70 feet and, with 
the gallery, accommodates about 1,500 persons. 
The ceiling which is 19 feet high, takes in two 
floors so that practically all the space on the 
second floor is occupied by the auditorium. The 
seats are removable so that the room may be 
used interchangeably for community or gymnas- 
ium purposes. 

The stage which is 25 feet by 40 feet has been 
equipped at an expense of $985 with scenery for 
all kinds of entertainments, amateur theatricals 
and other social center features. There is also 
a motion picture and stereopticon machine for 
entertainment and educational purposes. The 
remaining space on the second floor is given to 


an agricultural laboratory and to a community 
library and ladies’ rest room. The last men- 
tioned room is equipped with wal! bookcases, 
reading table, writing desks, eas; 
couch. A private lavatory and toilet are pro- 
vided for the use of patrons. A m 
ployed to take care of the room and to meet 


chairs and a 


tron is em- 


farmers’ wives and daughters when visiting the 
building. 

On the third floor are located the industrial 
departments of the school. These include a 
sewing room, a cooking room, a commercial de- 
partment, a draughting room, boys’ and girls’ 
toilets, a manual training room, stock room and 
dressing rooms, and the stage loft. At the ex- 
treme front of the floor there is a glass conser- 
vatory for flowers and plants such as are needed 


for testing by the agricultural department or, 


the county farm agent. 

The building in actual use, meets all demands 
upon it. The auditorium is used by the school 
during the day and also on three evenings of 
each week. The remaining three evenings are 
for the citizens. Since February, 1916, the 
school has taken in more than $2,000 as proceeds 
from entertainments, plays, contests, etc. An 
athletic director has been employed to have 
charge of the gymnasium and playground work. 
Under his direction a military drill company has 
been organized and trained. 

The total cost of the structure was $35,000. 
The general contract was $22,000, the heating 
and ventilation $5,800, the plumbing $1,800 and 
the electric wiring $400. The rest room was 
furnished thru private subscriptions at a cost 
of more than $400. The chairs and scenery were 
similarly purchased at a cost of $1,985. In ad- 
dition the sum of $4,500 was spent for miscel- 
laneous equipment for the building. 

The building was erected under the super- 
vision of the board of education which consists 
of Mr. Frank W. Murphy, President; Mr. Vic- 
tor E. Anderson, Secretary; Mr. Albert Olin 
and Mr. John Lancaster. Associated with the 
board in working out the special community 
ideas were Mr. John E. Palmer, superintendent 


Medart Gymnasium Equipment 
specified as a standard for quality £ f 
insures adjustment and mobility i A PERMANENT, ELASTIC, WASHABLE, DULL 
in apparatus as required for Public rir FINISH OIL PAINT CONTAINING NO WHITE LEAD | 
Ss y f 7 ; é y 1 E : . . . i 
7 hool B chiges Nod ( hey ote. all Egshelcote Beautifies the Interior Walls i 
shows the exclusive features o Fl . ; 
and Meets All School Requirements 
our construction. 
; ‘ USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS 
Our book, ‘‘The Planning of a Gymnasium,” ele WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS ‘| 
is valuable to’ School Authorities contem- F FREE TRIAL — A sufficient quantity to make a thoro test | 
plating or building gymnasiums. 5 ; will be sent to Schools gratis on request : 
, } WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND COLOR SUGGESTIONS 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. ais 
MANUFACTURERS OF ‘|| PATEK BROTHERS .<::. MILWAUKEE > 
Steel Lockers, Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus men Rotten eta a a eee = - 
oe} at eek AABN hada i emit isa i NAR} oo} 


of schools, Mr. C. O. Saterbak, secretary of the 
Commercial Club and Mr. Wm. Ringdahl, chair- 
man of the County Board. 

Mr. E. F. Broomhall of Duluth, was architect. 


THE BUSINESS MAN IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 
(Continued from Page 21) 

masters, for either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or he will hold to the one and des- 
pise the other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon.” So spoke the greatest Teacher of 
them all, the greatest Teacher the world has 
ever known. 

No father with children in attendance at the 
public schools, no citizen who loves his coun- 
try’s institutions, no man with red blood in his 
veins can sit idly by and let conditions as they 
re go unchallenged. No true businessman who 
in his private business selects workers with 4 
view of their ability, who advances them for 
merit and rewards them for loyalty can do other 
than register his protest when he finds a dif- 
ferent and a demoralizing set of standards fix- 
ing the selection, the advancement and the re- 
ward of servants in that branch of the public 
service in whose administration he has been 
chosen to participate. If he has had success 
in his private business and his success is last- 
ing, it is because he has brought energy, hard 
work, efficiency and high ideals to it. Compe 
tition has been constant and persistent. To 
success he has had to offer his consumer a better 
product or his clientele a more attractive ser- 
vice than his competitor. To accomplish this, 
skilled workers, capable assistants and con- 
scientious lieutenants were required. Pull and 
outside interference have prevented neither the 
elimination of the unfit nor the recognition of 
the competent man or woman in his employ. 
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heated rooms 








He cannot understand why the same principles 
and the same course of conduct which he has 
successfully applied to his private business can- 
not and should not with equal success be ap- 
plied to the business of the public schools. 

So he undertakes to apply them. Of course, 
here again his task will be a difficult one. He 
will be reviled by the press.—Let him remember 
that the press is not always independent. It 
has news to sell. Not infrequently, it gives its 
what it thinks they want, instead of 


what they ought to have. 


readers 


He will be discouraged by his political spon- 
sors.—Let him remember that success of party, 
not the best public service, may be their pre- 
dominant aim. 

He will be abused by the 
Let him remember that they are moved more 


“sob-sisters.” 


often by maudlin sentimentalism than by a 
knowledge of the facts. 

He will feel the pressure of public opinion. 

Let him remember that too often “public 
Pinion is a controlled opinion” and that the 
controllers are not always disinterested nor 
honest. 

He will be betrayed even by an associate who 
may be a businessman with political aspira- 
hons, inding in mortal dread of the labor 
vote.—Let him but 8trive the harder. His will 
be the npopular position. Let him defend it 
fearless! His is the task of helping to intro- 
duce sound business management into a vital 


department of the publie service. His is the 


task helping to reclaim the profession of 
teachin ind to free it from the baneful in- 
fluency ich threaten to prostitute it to base 
UEPOS [It will take of his time. It will be 
worthy his best thinking. It will require all 
of his rage. He may be courting political 


The Johnson System increases efficiency in the schoolroom 

promotes health and makesit easier to study. No over- 
no wasted heat. 
windows and let in a draft—the Johnson System keeps 


JOHNSON SERVICE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Above is shown the High School at Norwood,Ohio—one of the thousands of schools throughout the 
world equipped with the 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 


Of Temperature Regulation and Humidity Control 


No need to raise the 


ii 


oblivion; but withal he is a businessman and 
he prefers good business to bad politics. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Supt. John P. Garber, at a 
recent meeting of a board, presented a plan for 
the organization of a series of Junior High 
Schools. The schools which are planned for 
operation in September will utilize one building 
in each district. In these buildings, the pupils 
from the seventh and eighth grades and the 
members of the first-year high school classes will 
be gathered. It is expected that the plan will 
be effective in solving the problem of school 
accommodations, of increased and convenient 
high school facilities, and of constantly improv- 
ing educational returns. 

Sheboygan, Wis. The principal of the high 
school has recommended that the board introduce 
a two-session plan in the school during the next 
year. 

Webb City, Mo. The board plans the intro- 
duction of a course in military training in the 
high school. 

Haverhill, Mass. William J. Saunders, head 
of the commercial department of the high school, 
has issued a report on the work of the scnool 
employment bureau. The bureau which was 
started in February last, has filled 122 positions 
and has placed 97 pupils. Nineteen pupils were 
placed twice, three were placed three times, 56 
were assigned to stores, seventeen to factories, 
eighteen to offices, eleven to private families and 
fifteen to miscellaneous work. 

According to Mr. Saunders, some were placed 
more than once owing to the temporary character 
of the work. Most of these places were for after- 
noons and Saturdays. The office positions were 
filled from the senior class of the commercial 
department and may be considered as permanent. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has adopted a report 
of the special committee on military training 
providing for a complete four-year course for all 
the high schools of the city. The course will be 
optional and will be under the direction of Supt. 
John D. Shoop. 

In the first and second years of high school, 


the room at an even temperature and the proper humid- 
ity of the air is constantly maintained. 

Tear out this ad, write your name and address on the 
margin and a copy of our catalog will be mailed to you. 
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the work in physical education will be modified 
to conform to the regulations adopted by the 
United States Army in respect to facings, align- 
ments, marching, setting up exercises, etc. 

First Year—As supplementary to the course of 
study in physical education the following, under 
the heat of “Tactics”: 

1. Setting up exercises. 

2. Instruction in the School of the Soldier, 
without arms. 

Instruction in the elements which produce 
efficiency in military organization, and necessity 
of precision, uniformity, and obedience to com- 
mands. 

3. Instruction in the School of the Squad, 
without arms. 

Formation and alignment. 
tances. 

Assembling and marching. 
concentration. 

4. Definition of all military terms used. Posi- 
tion and attention, rests, facings, steps, time, 
marchings, salutes, orders, commands, signals. 

Second Year—In the course of study, under the 
head of “tactics,” continue and elaborate military 
instruction as in first year. 

Third and Fourth Years—*Tactics:” 

1. Instruction in the School of the Company. 

Organization and alignment, intervals and dis- 
tances, assembling, marchings and deployment, 
advancing and attacking. 

2. Instruction in the School of the Battalion. 

Organization and marching, deployment and 
attacking, advancing and supporting. 

3. Definition of military terms used. 

Instruction in the principles underlying suc- 
cessful team work and leadership. Instruction 
in hygiene and sanitation in camp and field life. 

4. A complete military organization to be 
effected; squad platoon, battalion, and regiment. 

5. Drills and exercises to be carried on in 
accordance with the United States drill regula- 
tions and physical exercise manual. 

6. Military sports, athletics, competitive 
activities, fencing, etc., to be practiced for the 
purpose of developing a better carriage, stronger 
qualities of leadership, and a more effective citi- 
zenship. 


Intervals and dis- 


Observation and 
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INGBERG SANITARY WASTELESS FOUNTAIN 





“In the Health of 
the People lies the 
Strength of a Na- 
tion.”” The Health 
of the People requires 
Perfect Sanitation. 


All Bubble Fountains 
are law proof, some 
are Germ Proof. Ing- 
berg Fountains are 
Both. 


Most Bubble Foun- 


| tains Waste More Water than is consumed. 
With the Ingberg Fountains Waste is Eliminated. 





Especially Adapted for attachment to Any Water Cooler. 


Insures Safety 
in Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, 2-speed 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the saie way 
to close a door. 


THE NORTON 


Single Acting, Two Speed 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 

This is a new Check, partic- 
warly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or slow, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 


THE INGBERG SANITARY SUPPLY COMPANY, s\S*itiae Nake 








ERE 6 THE COLLEGE SPECIAL 





904 W. Lake Street 





to-day for our latest catalog. 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








A SUCCESSFUL MEETING OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


(Continued from Page 20) 

impress upon these children the command that 
thundered down from Sinai, when Jesus said, 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ I do not know by what 
process of alchemy we can teach pedagogy and 
teach civics at 10 o’clock and put a gun in a 
boy’s hand at 11. It is a barbaric idea that war 
and liberty and patriotism are identical. There 
is none of us who has not reverence for Gettys- 
burg; none of us who does not bow in homage 
at the names of Buena Vista and Santiago, and 
all of the rest of the names that live in history. 
l am not unpatriotic and I feel, even at this 
remote time, that if the call came I would feel 
like those who heard the first ca!] in the civil 
war. And I can see the same glamor of the 
spires of Richmond etched against the South- 
ern sun, and understood the cheer and the rea- 
son for it that went up to Heaven. But there 
is a better side than that.” 

A total of 367 persons including both mem- 
bers of boards of education and prominent edu- 
cators, attended the annual luncheon of the De- 
partment in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and listened to brief addresses by 
Mr. O. M. Plummer, David B. Johnson, Joseph 
Swain, C. G. Pearse, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stew- 
art, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, and others. 


The Second Session. 

The closing meeting of the Department af- 
forded an unexpected opportunity for the airing 
of the recent Chicago school troubles. The 
session was opened with a paper on the func- 
tions and duties of school boards by Miss Beat- 
rice Winser of Newark, N. J. Miss Winser’s 
paper, which is reproduced on another page, 
aroused considerable approval especially when 
she argued for proper recognition of the legisla- 
tive functions of school boards as distinct from 
the executive functions of the superintendent. 

President Plummer who followed Miss Win- 








ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO., 324 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


Always something new. Every 
college in the United States 
should be interested in this Draw- 
ing Table. 

Unique in design and contains 
the best quality material. 


Economy 
Drawing Tables 


are built in such a way that they 
assist the student very materially 
in making drawings and sketches. 
There is still time to install 
Economy Drawing Tables in your 
school before the new school year. 
Write today for all particulars. 








ser, discussed his impressions of school surveys 
in general and of the recent survey at Portland 
in particular. He argued that the superintend- 
ent should say who shall teach and what shall 
be taught, and that the school board should 
stand back of the superintendent and co-operate 
with him to the fullest extent. When the super- 
intendent is no longer able to satisfactorily 
attend to these two details of the school admin- 
istration, it is time for the school board to get 
a new superintendent. Mr. Plummer made an 
eloquent plea for school boards becoming ac- 
quainted with the schools thru direct contact 
with the teacher in the classroom. He urged 
that no school board member is worthy of his 
position if he does not spend some time in the 
schools so that he may get thoroly into the pro- 
fessional spirit thru actual contact with the 
schools. 

Mr. C. B. J. Snyder who followed Mr. Plum- 
mer, argued that the best schoolhouse will not 
be successful architecturally unless proper care 
is given to the structure in the form of efficient 
janitor service, careful handling of the mechan- 
ical equipment, careful upkeep and repair. Mr. 
Snyder’s paper will appear in an early number 
of the JOURNAL. 

The place of State School Commissioner Fin- 
ley of New York on the program was taken by 
his associate, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, who has 
been for years a leader in securing reform in 
the school boards of the Empire State. Mr. Fin- 
egan pointed out that education is a state func- 
tion and that school boards while they are local 
in their selection and activities, are agents of 
the state and not of the municipality. Mr. Fin- 
egan made clear that success in American school 
administration depends very largely upon the 
recognition of the principle that education is 
primarily and at all times a state function. 
Safety against inroads upon educational funds 
and educational activities can only be made cer- 
tain by strict adherence to this principle. Dr. 


Finegan cited some interesting cases of abuses 
in city school administration which had grown 
out of the refusal to recognize the school board 
a3 a state body and which had been primarily 
removed thru legislation. 

Mr. Loeb vs. Mrs. Young. 

The fireworks of the session was afforded by 
Mr. Jacob M. Loeb, president of the Chicago 
Board of Education. Mr. Loeb, whose paper is 
printed on another page, bitterly assailed the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation and argued 
against a unionization of teachers. 

Mrs. Young who had been asked to speak on 
some general topic related to the school superin- 
tendents, closed the session with a spirited reply 
to Mr. Loeb. Mrs. Young said in part: 

“T thought this morning that I should speak 
simply on the subject of ‘The Superintendent’s 
View of How to Improve Schools.’ But some 
statements in the last paper will oblige me to 
move somewhat from that subject and get the 
truth before you. 

“First and foremost, the greatest difficulty of 
a superintendent of schools in relation to the 
teacher is recognition of the power and right of 
freedom of thought. Men who have never been 
superintendent of schools have no conception of 
the difficulty that attends one who has been 
down in the ranks and finally gets up on the box, 
to keep from wielding the whip and making all 
others subordinate, and it is the same way with 
the person who gets on the board of education. 

“The feeling of authority which possesses the 
human soul when it gets into a position of rec- 
ognized influence is something that no one can 
fully compute. I remember some two years ago 
a woman, now dead, told me that she was walk- 
ing along the street with a member of the board 
of education and finally she said, ‘Stop! Stop 
right here! I think you hold an erroneous idea, 
do you think that you hire me and pay me my 
salary? The people of Chicago pay my salary, 
not you! You are one of those chosen to act 
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Manual Training Machinery of Quality 





Oliver Service From Coast to Coast 











| Deere supervision in the factory and direct personal representation in sales is the policy we have 

adopted in the manufacture and sale of the highest grade Manual Training Machinery. 
thousand schools are using machinery which was made at Grand Rapids and sold through the represent- 
atives in our branch offices from Coast to Coast. 


QUALITY MACHINES — QUALITY SERVICE 


Whether it be a Universal Saw Bench or an Oilstone 
Grinder, it is built in the ‘‘Oliver’’ 
Quality”? mechanics. 


factory 


Our many branch offices from Coast to Coast offer you 
direct representation. 


Let us tell you why “Oliver” tools are found in a 
thousand schools. 


OLIVER MACHINERY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 


NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, DENVER, PHOENIX, SALT LAKE CITY, SEATTLE, BERKELEY, LOS ANGELES 


Over one 


by “Oliver 
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for the city but you, yourself, do not own me. 
I am not owned!’ He prevented a schoolhouse 
being named for her when she died. 

“There is no class of people that today seems 
to be more restricted with regard to the right 
of speech than school teachers. Since I ceased 
to be a superintendent, since my name was ‘left 
off” a person who had heard me speak in public 
often, said, ‘How much more independent you 
seem since you are not owned.’ And I think 
this is the ease. 

The People Behind Board Members. 

“No one realizes more fully than I, the dif- 
ficulties in carrying out that plan which has 
been referred to by the president, and was very 
finely outlined in the first paper by Miss Winser. 
Having the members of the board attend to all 
of the administrative business affairs and the 
expert, the superintendent, attend to the educa- 
tional affairs. And in the last part of the first 
paper was the gathering up of the main diffi- 
culty, that the men and women who are on the 
board, almost without exception, are there with 
seme one behind them. If they are successful 
businessmen the commercial organizations are 
behind them, and the successful women have 
the women’s clubs behind them, and so they 
inust maintain the standards set by the men or 
the clubs or the organizations which have put 
them there as the mouth-piece. 

“Labor unions, teachers in federations, teach- 
ers whose federations are affiliated with labor 
unions, seem to be the main point in the mind 
oi a businessman as regards the schools. 

“The teachers of this country have the great 
work of preparing the citizens for efficient mem- 
bership in this democracy when they become 
voting citizens. Now that is not presenting a 
sentimental view which always takes with every- 


body—it takes with me—which represents the 
teacher and the board member as deeply inter- 
ested in the future of the child—the greatest 
asset in the world. In speaking of this gov- 
ernment, the teacher has to prepare the pupil, 
not, as in common parlance, as one of those who 
are taken to the polls and referred to as ‘vot- 
ing cattle,’ but as men and women who know the 
duties and the rights of an American citizen 
and are ready to meet them and fulfill them. 
That is the work of the teacher. 

“First and foremost, comes the right to think. 
Next comes the right to express that thought; 
to express it, not in digs, not in vituperative 
language, not in daring members of the board 
and other teachers to oppose them, but to pre- 
sent thought impersonally, and any person in 
the teaching force who has not the power, the 
strength, the mentality to exercise the right of 
human mind, and then to express it so that as 
thought it will carry itself to their minds. Any 
such person is not fit to be in the teaching corps. 


Freedom and Large School Systems. 

“When I began teaching in the city of Chi- 
cago the teaching force was so small that the 
superintendent, who had his institutes once a 
month, had in one schoolroom the teachers of 
the high school, the principal of the high school 

there was then only one—the principal of the 
elementary schools and all of the grade teach- 
ers. There we met and discussed on the same 
ficor, the same level, the subjects presented to us 
or that were raised by others there in that as- 
sembly. But today it is simply impossible for 
the teachers in a great city, or even for the 
principals in a city like New York, to meet and 
discuss freely the questions—a few do the talk- 
ing and they talk to the galleries. Now with 
this growth of the public school system in cities 


like New York and Chicago, where a large pro- 
portion of the membership of the public school 
is of foreign element and of Americans who 
have not yet learned to be successful business- 
men, the teachers—and it is not so only in these 
two cities but wherever there has been devel- 
oped a goodly sized school system—there has 
been a tendency toward factory evolution and 
factory management and the teachers, like the 
men who stand at the machines, are told to 
watch the struggle—‘you take this piece of paper 
and you hammer this thing—you do that piece 
of work.’ The teachers, instead of being the 
great moving force, educating, developing the 
powers of the human mind in such a way that 
they shall contribute to the power and the effi- 
ciency of this democracy, have become merely 
workers at the treadmill, to a large extent, and 
they are doing, all thru this country, that which 
shows that it is hard to crush the human mind 
wnd the love of freedom in the hearts and lives 
of people who are fit to teach school, and as a 
result, they are organizing themselves to dis- 
cuss those questions which are vital in the life 
of the children and in the life of the teachers, 
and you cannot separate the life of the children 
and the life of the teacher and know what you 
are talking about. 

“In Chicago—I might as well say Chicago 
outright, you know what has been said referred 
to Chicago—as a District Superintendent I saw 
the beginnings of the Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, I felt very uneasy, I feared those teach- 
ers were getting to be too grasping—what were 
they organizing in the federation for, independ- 
ent of the superintendents and the board of edu- 
cation. I was not large enough in the begin- 
ning to see, I had not the insight to see that 
these women were realizing that they had not 
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Tirrill Cooking and Testing 


Stove or Heating Burner. 103-C Park Ave. 





The TIRRILL “Equalizing” Gas Machine | 


Price $275.00 and up, according to size, 


supplies a standard, uniform, non-poisonous gas. 


for G AS 


Especially needed for Chemistry, Physics, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training Shops, Laboratories 


TIRRILL High Efficiency Burners 


Insure a Gas Saving of 25 to 50% 
Also gasoline, water supply systems, lighting fixtures (gas or electric) . 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 
(Est. 1864) 








Absolutely safe, 
COOKING | 
HEATING 

LIGHTING 
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The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 
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tisers, shapers. 


No. 6 Columbia St. 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 


tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 
grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 









LEETONIA, OHIO 








CHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 
ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business has given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Educational Authorities. 


of School Boards. 





‘THE CHALLENGE” 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., 





SANITARY STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 
Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 


Used EXCLUSIVELY by Hundreds 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


we make. 





paratus. 


“THE BESSEMER"” 
Stationary Desk 








TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
For the Physical Development of Children 
We carry a complete line of the most popular play- 
ground apparatus on the market. 
play but give them the right kind of an apparatus and 
thereby prevent accidents. 
tus is durable, strong and safe. 
Now used in many of the largest 
parks and school playgrounds in 
the country. We guarantee every 
piece of Playground Apparatus 
Write today for our 
new catalog on Playground Ap- 


W.. S. TOTHILL Cestsviisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 








Let the children 


Our Playground Appara- 














the daiaiben, rm power, which people should 
have who are going to train the minds of the 
children. They came to the committee on 
school management with committees and asked 
that the board consider increasing their salaries. 
I can see that committee now, as it sat there 
and listened calmly, with immovable, expres- 
sionless faces. When all had spoken, the chair- 
man asked if there were any more to speak. 
There were no more, and they were dismissed, 
and then a smile went around that table. They 
had had their say. I don’t know whether you 
teke that situation in fully or not. The result 
was—nothing! And again they came, and the 
same courteous reception and the same dismissal 
and the same nothing! And after a while they 
said, ‘This is silly!’ 

“They are a good deal like the women on the 
matter of suffrage just now. We have been sit- 
ting back saying we must be good and we must 
ask for what is given us and of all things, we 
must not show any spirit or any desire to push 
ourselves forward, and at last, after years and 
years of waiting—and I can speak as nobody 
else in the room can of the years of waiting— 
the women have said: ‘We have got to be more 
than weary waiters at the gate’—and that is 
exactly what these teachers did. 

“When they went into affiliation with the 
labor union I was sorry. I thought they had 
made a great mistake and I said so publicly, 
that I thought it was a mistake, and on general 
principles I would be willing to make that state- 
ment today—but what affects my general prin- 
ciples and brings me down to something special ? 


It was this. They found that in order to get 
anything done they would have to get voting 
power behind them. And the people, the men, 


and I have no opposition to the men—I married 
one—they found that the men in their own sta- 
tion and rank in life, and the college bred men 
—were not ready to do anything for them and 
they had to go in with those who had felt the 
oppression and the grind of the power of riches. 
That is why they went into the federation of 
labor. 


“Now with regard to their brow-beating young 
teachers: If a person wants to make friends 
with one in authority, if that person has a noble 
mind and dare speak what is in it, speak it 
properly, that person will go to those in author- 
ity and lay his condition or wishes before them. 
But if a person has a mean mind, that person 
will go and tell the person in authority, that 
petty thing against somebody which will please 
the person in authority. That, I think, is the 
main source of the talk which has been repeated 
here more dramatically than I can repeat it. A 
person will go to those who are opposed, and 
they have gone to those who are opposed to the 
Federation of Teachers, and have described 
those things which were described here. 

“Now, my friends, which shall we accept? 
The words of a body of teachers who have stud- 
ied the way to lead children to the higher lights 
and broader spheres, the dignity and nobility of 
citizenship in this country, or shall we accept 
the tales told by those who curry favor? That 
is what I want to know, and I speak in all sin- 
cerity, just as I assume the speaker before me 
believed what he said. But I know more about 
it. I know that these talks of intimidation and 
brow-beating are the results of a currying of 
favor with those members of the board who are 
known to have such affiliations as to believe 
that teachers must come to realize that they are 


of the great army of the employed and it is 
their business to be careful and walk circum- 
spectly before their employers. 

“T want to make one more point. In every 
body of people there will always develop two 
parties. It is for the good of the nation that 
we have the radical and the conservative. It is 
for the good of any organization that there are 
two parties, but not necessarily factions. But 
what are you going to do if bitterness is devel- 
oped? And what develops bitterness? That is 
the question. There is evidence and report of 
great bitterness in the system. I believe—and 
I have visited the schools of almost every large 
and middle-sized city and town in this country 
—I believe that nowhere else does there exist a 
clearer vision of the work of the public schools 
and nowhere else is there life that indicates the 
ecnduct of the work in harmony with that vision 
than the city of Chicago.” 

The Business of the Department. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—O. M. Plummer, member of the 
beard of education, Portland, Ore. 


Vice-President—Frank D. Wilsey, member, 
board of education, New York. 
Secretary—William C. Bruce, editor of the 


School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The most important action of the Department, 
and one which promises an investigation of wide 
value, was the appointment of a committee on 
Wednesday study standards of 
schoolhouse design and construction. The com- 
mittee is headed by Frank Irving Cooper, Archi- 
tect, Boston, and includes Supt. C. E. Chadsey 
of Detroit, Mich., Dr. Lewis Terman of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, New York 


morning, to 


City, and S. A. Challman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Locust Street School, Hazleton, Pa. 
Installation of Western Electric Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 





Microbes Go 
to School 


Schoolrooms, halls and dressing 
rooms must be kept free from 
germ-laden dust and dirt. 
Brooms and sweepers only scat- 
ter it. All dirt should be 
removed entirely —the impure 
air along with it. 


Western Electric 
STATIONARY 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


Furnish the most satisfactory, 
quickest and cheapest way to 
clean your school and keep it 
clean. They are reliable, effi- 
cient and simple to install for 
either old or new buildings. 
Made in various sizes—horizon- 
tal or vertical. 


Ask our nearest house 
for full particulars. 






Westerm Electric Company 


New York Atlanta ago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Miwa ukee Omaha Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Okla - yma City Los Angeles 
~ — Iphia i Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

uston Cle vel nd St Pa i] Portland 
Pan “o rgh St. 1 Mui s Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member Society for Electr Development Do it Electrically’ 






































Fire! 


That dread cry has no terrors where 
buildings and their occupants are 
protected by proper installation of 
always active, instantly responsive 


= Mon Duprines 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Safe, quick exit is vital in school buildings. 
Doors equipped with Hon Buprin Devices open 
at a touch without effort, resistance or prelim- 
inaries, insuring immediate egress in emergency. 


Either push or pull on inside, cross-bar releases doors like 
a flash even when every spring has been removed. 


Hon Buprin Devices give the child the same advantage 
as the strongest man—hence the increasing [number of 
schools having Bon Buprin equipment. 


Built to outlast average build- 
ing — absolutely reliable 
most economical even at 
slightly higher price. 













Investigate Hon Buprin Devices 


You cannot afford to risk human 
life to save a few dollars. 126 de- 
signs—for every exit door. Each 
the best for the purpose. If de- 
sired we will recommend best de- 
sign for your purpose. 
Write today for Cata- 
log 12-C and see Sweet's 
Catalog pgs. 597-601 for 
complete descriptions 
and prices. 


VONNEGUI 


HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Manufacturers and 
Distributors 
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Delphi 
Wagon | 
Works 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUILDERS OF 


School 


Wagons 
DELPHI, IND. 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 





Write for a copy and also for free 
samples of the crayons. 


Hygienic and dustless. They excel other 
brands in that they are smoother in tex- 
ture and in consequence write easily on 
all kind of blackboards. : : : : : 
Tne Ik 

oie. i E.W.AROW LES 
all about MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 


ROWLES’ scHoot FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
CRAYONS. 327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 
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Bronze Memorial | 
Tablets | 


Designs and Estimates 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


Free 








WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
Samples Free on Application 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 

School and College Supplies 
57-59 East Eleventh St. 


Free from 
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New York 
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90-92 WEST BROADWAY 





Make Your Own 
ug) Photo-Library Paste i 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


Established 1888 


Ideal for 


use. Special 


NEW YORK 








BAYZESS S$ COO 











_| A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 

All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 

THE BAYLESS SONS CoO., 





‘BAYLESS 
SCHOOL 
PASTE 


12 Ist St., Muncie, Ind. 


Manufacturers 











THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 
(Continued from Page 17) 
life. It is the motto ‘safety first’ wrought into 
the fabric of the artisan’s home. Second among 
its values I should put the bringing of power 
to industry. Too much our factories have been 
run as schools operated in their productive 
processes by masses of untaught. Too much 
has the time of foreman and superintendent 
been given to work of instruction instead of to 
leading production. Peace and prosperity would 
indeed be within our palaces of industry if it 
should come to pass that within each great mill 
all workers know their work. Consider the 
value to a great department store of a whole 
force of clerks trained in salesmanship. Con- 
sider the value to a great mechanical industry 
of a working force in which each unit does with 
reason and intelligence, the work to which his 
hand is set. Behold under such conditions 
how waste goes out at the door and with her 
the rule of thumb and all things born of ignor- 
ance. Consider the peace and power of the 
manufacturer in whose works blunders of ig- 
norance are not committed. It would be almost 
a millennium to think of a great mill in which 
every worker is well trained in his or her 
work. This fine result of industrial training 
has not only human and industrial values but 
international ones as well. Our country is in 
the world’s arena and it cannot retire from it. 
Your prosperity and mine and the wages of our 
workers, more and more depend upon what we 
call our competing power, and every boy and 
girl in every mill who has had no chance to 
learn and who, therefore, does not know the why 
and wherefore of his or her work is a missing 
tooth in the gears by which our industries re- 


volve. It makes one proud and confident to 
think of America facing the world in the peace- 
ful conquests of industry supported by trained 
and intelligent workers in all our mills and 
factories. It makes one rather sad to thirk of 
America trying to meet the world in competi- 
tion unless and until her workers shail have 
had a chance at that education which has here- 
tofore been denied them. Of infinite value are 
our boys and girls but we have not made the 
best of their values heretofore. Most of us 
must needs work but few of us have ever been 
taught to work and work therefore has been 
harder, less productive and less remunerative 
than it would have been had we done more 
wisely. We have seen a great light these recent 
years and have learned that the means whereby 
we live are well worth studying and teaching 
that we may live better and with less care.” 

The final session on Friday evening proved 
perhaps the strongest of the week’s general ses- 
sions. Mr. Wm. Wirt described the Gary sys- 
tem and Mr. Samuel Gompers described the re- 
lation of the school and the working man. 
“The organized labor movement,” said Mr. 
Gompers, “has this message for teachers. If 
you wish to be free, if you wish to be inde- 
pendent, to perform the greatest work intrusted 
to you nobly and for the best interests of the 
citizenship of the country, join with us for 
your and our common protection and better- 
ment.” The labor movement, in Mr. Gomp- 
er’s opinion, and the schools have essentially 
the same ultimate purpose—the betterment of 
ali the people. 

Prof. Dewey of Columbia 
scribed extensively 
a national system of education. 


University, de- 
the philosophy underlying 
He urged that 


the problem of hyphenism should be welcomed 
and should be made the most of in readjusting 
the national character of the American people. 
The session was closed by an eloquent plea for 
a national university by Congressman S. D. 
Fess of Ohio. 

If any one thing impressed the persons who 
attended the general meetings it was the intro- 
duction of a number of speakers who are not 
professional educators at each session. Most of 
tlese men and women discussed national, social 
and civic problems which have a decided bearing 
on education and educational problems. This 
feature of the general meetings was a splendid 
evidence of the interest which educators are 
teking in general problems outside the class- 
room. While a few speakers abuse the privi- 
lege of appearing before the association by 
frankly making propaganda for their particular 
interests, the experiment proved to be genuinely 
successful and may well be repeated in the 
future needs of the association. 

While none of the meetings brought out any 
essentially new theories or new viewpoints in 
educational organization or practice as applied 
to the elementary and secondary schools, there 
was much wholesome, inspirational matter and 
much sound, practical discussion of matters up- 
cn which there is substantial unanimity. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Association han- 
dled its business with rather more than the usual 
dispatch and, for the fact that the opponents of 
military instruction in the schools and the de 
fenders of the proposed system were determined 
to air their respective points of view, the meet 
ing might readily have been concluded in half 
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Hart & Hutchinson 
Company 


Dept. 8, New Britain, Conn. 
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Installation at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 


H & H Steel Lockers 


They have a rich, permanent finish—the result of years of experi- 
Not a detail has been overlooked to make them give you 
long service and at the same time be practical. 


A few of the educational institutions using H & H Steel 


ence. 


Lockers are: 


SCHOOLS 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Lux School of Industrial Training, San Francisco. 


High Schools of Philadelphia. 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 


Boston 


High School of Practical Arts, Boston. 


Send for our complete catalog of Locker Equipment TODAY 
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All Around Excellence 
That Has Won 
Recognition 


Little by little school officials have come to see the extrava- 
gance of selecting lockers indiscriminately. The all around excel- 
lence of H & H Steel Lockers is the recognized reason for their use 
by so many prominent schools and colleges. 

These lockers really aid in teaching the principles of order and 
They prevent the spread of disease by keeping each 


Our exclusive designs offer many con- 
veniences not found elsewhere and are strictly sanitary. 


Make your first investment for lockers a permanent invest- 


COLLEGES 


Cornell University. 
Princeton University. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
University of Wisconsin. 
University of Illinois. 
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The really important pieces of 
minutes’ 


an hour’s time. 


— 


Jusiness were disposed of in a few 
time. 

Chairman Pearse of the board of trustees in 
reporting, showed that the Association has a 
total of $187,602.50 invested in permanent funds, 
from which a net income of $7,178.85 was re- 
ceived during the past year. Miss Grace Shep- 
herd reported that her total receipts as treasurer 
were $39,912.88 during the year just closed, 
while the disbursements were only $37,157.67. 
With a balance brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, the Association had at the beginning 
of the New York convention, the sum of $5,371.- 
88 in its treasury. The returns from the New 
York convention will not be less than $60,000 
so that when the expenses have been paid, there 
will be a comfortable margin and not less than 
$5,000 may be added to the permanent invest- 
ment fund. 


The Association appropriated a total of $9,- 


553 to be spent during the coming year by the 
several committees now engaged in educational 
research. A very wise provision was inserted in 


ution that several of the committees 
make final reports in 1917 and 1918. There has 
Leen a noticeable in recent years for 
committees to seek a continuance of appropria- 
tions from “for further study” 
Without making any definite reports. The rul- 
ing of the executive committee should have a 
salutary effect upon all committees by impress- 
ing upon the chairmen and members the neces- 
sity for prompt action and definite reports and 
working recommendations. The committees for 
1916-17 and the amounts appropriated are as 


follows - 


the res 
tendency 


year to year 





Committee on Salaries, Tenure and Pen- 

a rae ee errs 
Committee on ‘Health Problems in Edu- 
cation WHTTUTTCT TUR ee 
Committee on Vocational Education and 

Vocational Guidance .......... .. 600 
Committee on the Reorganization of eo 


1,000 


ondary Education 1,000 
Committee on the Improvement tof P nysios 
Teaching rie 200 
Committee on Superinte coals nts’ : Probleme 500 
Committee on Economy of Time in Ele- 
mentary Education ...... ‘ 250 
Committee on the Culture Blessent and 
Economy of Time in Educatron....... 50 


Committee from the Library Department 125 
Committees from the Department of 


eee). FP OMOOR. oo cc cnnaane ss 6.00624 50 
Committee on a National U niversity. 500 
Committee on Problems of High School 

SE, og kn cth. beunsbisedasucoareen 50 
Committee on Visual Instruction....... 30 
Committee on Elementary School English 150 
Committee on Rural Education......... 1,000 
Committee on Military Training........ 500 


There was during the meeting a notable ab- 
sence of political maneuvering and the sugges- 
tion made early in the week that Robert J. Aley, 
president of the University of Maine, be chosen 
as president of the Association, received general 
commendation. The report of the Committee 
ou Nominations was accepted unanimously and 
the following officers were declared elected: 

President, Dr. Robert J. Aley, 
the University of Maine. 

First Vice-President, David B. Johnson, 
South Carolina, retiring President of the Asso- 
ciation. 


President of 





Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Mary ©. C. Bradford, 
Colorado; Cornelia Winslow, Arizona; Charles 
J. Koch, Maryland; J. A. Churchill, Oregon; 
Fk. W. Longanecker, West Virginia; F. W. Win- 
ner, Oklahoma; W. R. Siders, Idaho; Mrs. Jose- 
phine C. Preston, Washington; Miss Frances E. 
Harden, Illinois; J. L. Henderson, Texas; Pay- 
son Smith, Massachusetts. 

Secretary, Durand W. Springer, Michigan. 
Miss Grace M. Shepherd, Idaho. 

The discussion of the resolutions brought on 
the one real fight of the business meeting. Prof. 
James McKeen Cattell of Columbia University 
objected vigorously to the final paragraph of the 
resolutions which mentioned military training as 
follows: (The Association) “while it recognizes 
that the community or the state may introduce 
such elements of military training into the 
schools as may seem wise and prudent, yet it 
believes that such training should be strictly 
educational in its aim and organization, and 
that military ends should not be promoted to 
pervert the educational purposes and practices 
of the school.” Prof. Cattell, Miss Kate D. 
Blake, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and several 
other advocates of pacificism argued violently 
against the resolution which they declared to be 
a complete reversal of the Association’s position 
taken last year at Oakland. Mr. Wm. B. Owen, 
chairman of the committee, replied that the 
resolution as it stood, neither favored nor dis- 
paraged military training, but insisted that such 
military training as shall be offered, must be for 
educational purposes only. Mr. Owen’s stand 
did not particularly meet the approval of the 
advocates of preparedness; it still did not meet 
their opposition because it was apparent that 
any resolution intended to favor the spirit of 
militarism was foreordained to failure. The 
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“The International Jury of Awards has 
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Binney Cc Smith Co. 
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resolution was finally adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The convention did not enjoy, as it has in 
other years, a hot contest for the next conven- 
tion. The representatives of Cincinnati made 
some propaganda for their city and seemed to 
receive considerable encouragement. The pref- 
erential vote of the board of trustees on Satur- 
day, did not express a majority sentiment for 
any one city. Asbury Park received the largest 
number of votes and Portland, Ore., Cincinnati 
end Milwaukee received some support. The final 
decision will probably not be made before the 
meeting of the directors in January, 1917. 


The Management of the Convention. 

Secretary Springer and his assistants man- 
aged the convention with more dispatch and less 
friction than any previous meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Everywhere the highest satisfaction 
was expressed with the manner in which the 
thousand and one details incident to the 84 de- 
partmental and twelve general meetings were 
handled. Every item of registration, hotel ac- 
commodations, ete., moved with a smoothness 
and celerity that is only possible as the result 
of experience and wise planning. 

The commercial exhibits were nicely housed 
in the basement of the Madison Square Garden 
and several thousand teachers availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of examining books, 
maps, tools and other teaching aids. It was 
apparent from reports made by visitors and ex- 
hibitors that the summer meeting needs an edu- 


cational commercial exhibit as a regular feature 
and that the exhibit will be profitable not only 
to the teachers but also to the exhibitors if the 


teachers’ aids and books are properly empha- 
sized in the displays. 


The Entertainment. 

The entertainment which the New York teach- 
ers and the several committees of citizens pre- 
pared were conceived and carried out on a scale 
that aroused not only the wonder but also the 
admiration of the visitors. Miss Grace Strachan 
who acted as chairman of the committee on 
receptions and who proved to be in fact, as well 
as in name, the official hostess, provided several 
receptions and a large dancing party at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, that for variety and color, as well 
as setting, could hardly be excelled. Miss Stra- 
chan and her associates attended to the details 
of entertainment with a competence and dis- 
patch that was particularly striking. 

Considering the important news from the 
European war fronts, and the presence of an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis, the New York 
papers gave the convention unusual attention. 
It was particularly gratifying to find that the 
papers did not emphasize the sensational, but 
that they seriously reported all of the important 
doings of the meetings. Several of the papers 
devoted an entire page daily to the general and 
departmental sessions. The press work was 
thoroly organized by Mr. J. W. Searson so that 
not only the New York papers but the entire 
press of the country, received very complete in- 
formation on each day’s doings. 

NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Pasadena, Cal. The board has adopted a rule 
which provides that any teacher who becomes 
eligible for a state pension shall be automatically 
discharged from the service. To be eligible for a 
pension, an instructor must have taught thirty 
years and must have been in the state fifteen 
years . 

The Maine Interscholastic Athletic Council has 
adopted a set of regulations to control and govern 
the interscholastic athletics of the state. The fol- 
lowing rules of eligibility have been adopted: 


Many other styles to select from. 
Dept. 5. 
Tempera Colors in tubes. 
Clay, Wax, Plastique, Moldolith requiring no firing. 
Tools of various kinds, etc. 


Devoe 


Fulton & William Sts. 


| ee your plans now for using Devoe 
School Water Colors and other supplies 
during} the next term“of school. 
will be"more pleasing to you and prices satis- 
factory to the scholars. 


The results 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Complete catalog 
Everything for school art work. 
Brushes, all styles. Modeling 


14-16 W. Lake St. 


Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


Article I—No boy shall be eligible for any in- 
terscholastic athletic contest who is not main- 
taining for the current term, the minimum re- 
quirements of the school of which he is a mem- 
ber; provided, however, that the minimum re- 
quirements shall not be less than 15 periods of 
prepared work a week or its equivalent. 

Article Il.—New students, in order to be eligi- 
bie, for football shall enter school within three 
weeks of the opening day; in order to be eligible 
for basket ball and indoor track shall enter be- 
fore or during the first school week after the 
Christmas season; in order to be eligible for 
baseball and outdoor track they shall enter be- 
fore March 1. 

Article III—A student is ineligible to parti- 
cipate in any interscholastic athletic contest who 
has represented in athletics a Class A secondary 
school or schools for four years. 


Article IV.—In all interscholastic athletic con- 
tests each principal shall furnish to the principal 
of the opposing school, or his representative, 4 
certified list of approved players. 

Under Article I of the rules, the athletic coun- 
cil says that the words preceding “term” shall 
be interpreted to mean the term in which the 
pupil was last in attendance; provided, however, 
that a pupil who has failed for the preceding 
term may not remove such disqualification by 
making up the work at some succeeding term. 
Thus a pupil who has failed in the required work 
of spring term may not become eligible for foot- 
ball in the succeeding fall term by making up 
the deficient work during the intervening sum- 
mer vacation. 


Under Article III the council interprets that 4 
pupil who has played in one or more interscholas- 
tic games in any schoo] year shall be regarded 
as having represented his school in athletics for 
that year. Class A Secondary Schools shall be in- 
terpreted to mean Class A Secondary Schools of 
Maine or those of corresponding standing i 
other states. 

The athletic council recommends that no school 
which is a member of the state league shall em 
gage in any athletic contest with a school which 
is not a member. 
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5 Cents per Box. 


Sandusky, Ohio 








Cognees award. 


GOLD MEDALS 


Highest Awards on Quality at Both 
San Francisco and San Diego 


CAN CRAYON 


COM PANY 








At San Francisco the Art exhibit made with “‘American Crayons,” received a Gold Medal which was the highest 
If you want the best specify ‘““American Crayons.”’ 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE - - 


The American Crayon Co. 


Established 1835 


AMERICAN 


ye Old Fai thful Cray 





8 Pressed Crayons. 


Produces beautiful, soft, 
pastel effects. 


10 Cents per Box. 


Waltham, Mass. 














Public School Administration. 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


479 pages. Price, 
$1.75, net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The strongest, sanest book which has been pub- 
lished on city school administration. The author 
has succeeded in compressing within a limited 
space a very complete statement and discussion 
of the well-established principles underlying the 
legal and practical aspects of school organization 
and control,—the functions and duties of school 
boards, the superintendent, the organization of 
the educational, business, health, etec., depart- 
ments, the teaching corps, the course of study, 
etc. The weakest chapters in the book are those 
devoted to business aspects of city school depart- 
ments as related to general business manage- 
ment, erection, maintenance and repair of build- 
ings, finance and accounting. The shortcomings 
here are rather faults of omission in that the 
author does not sufficientdy go into detail but 
seems to underrate both the number and magni- 
tude of the problems. 


The Story of the Earth. 

By Carleton W. Washburne and Heluiz C. 
Washburne. 107 pages. Price, $0.45. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 

A scientific reader, we believe, should make 
very clear the difference between established 
Scientific fact and theory. The present interest- 
ingly written and well illustrated volume, would 
better serve its purpose if it told plainly what 
has been demonstrated and what is still conjec- 
ture about the early history of our earth. 


The Teaching Staff. 


By Walter A. Jessup. 115 pages. The Survey 


Committ e of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleve 
and, 
The Cleveland teachers, as a whole, do not 


stand out in an enviable light in this searching 
inquiry into their salaries, experience, tenure, 
training, promotion and discharge. In general, 
the report shows that Cleveland stands eleventh 
in a list of thirteen comparable cities in the 
salaries paid, that stand-patism in appointments 
and tenure exist, and that, it is difficult to dis- 
charge or improve teachers who are not positive- 
ly inefficient but who are not doing satisfactory 
work, denoting growth and progress. 


Practical Lesson Plans in Harmony. 

By Helen S. Leavitt. Cloth, 12mo, 101 pages. 
Price, $0.60. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

A very teachable book of lessons in harmony. 
It has been developed from many years of teach- 
ing experience and has the merit of being brief, 
definite and free from confusing detail. The 
book will be useful in advanced high-school 
classes as well as in conservatories. 


The Story of Agriculture in the United States. 

By Albert H. Sanford. Cloth, 394 ages. 
Maps and illustrations. Price, $1. D. c.Fieath 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book is a story not a history, of agricul- 
ture in the United States. The latter is yet to 
be written. This story, however, contains much 
of value and interest and will make the study 
of American history more vital and significant. 

Between farming among the Indians and irri- 
gation and dry farming in our arid regions there 
is a wide range in time, space, development. 
The small but important colonial beginnings are 
followed by mention of the use of improved 
methods and the gradual introduction of high 
grade stock by progressive farmers of that day. 
The rise of cotton, the occupancy of prairie lands 
in the Middle West, the marvelous westward 
march of wheat from Virginia in 1800 to Califor- 
nia and Oregon in 1870, the age of machinery 
from 1825 to the present time have due space. 
Animal husbandry, dairying, scientific agricul- 
ture, marketing associations, improvements in 
rural life are now in the front. It must be ad- 
mitted the farmer’s wife is often forgotten. Not 
until there is running water in the farmhouse 
kitchen will she have her greatest need met. 

Among many good maps and charts are: One 
of Washington's farms in Mt. Vernon; one of irri- 


gation projects in the United States; one of 
creameries in Wisconsin; one of agricultural 
extension meetings held in Alabama (1914). 

Farming and farmers form the foundation of 
society. The late J. J. Hill was a builder of 
railroads and a maker of farming communities. 
He once said: “The agricultural interests repre- 
sent one-half of the population of the United 
States, one-half the capital and about all the 
patriotism and feeling there is. The man who 
owns the land is the strongest factor in affairs. 
I will devote myself to ministering to his pros- 
perity and I'll take the chance on what happens 
to me then.” 


Education Thru Recreation. 

By George E. Johnson. 95 pages. The Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

In 1915 the Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation conducted an educational survey of 
Cleveland. One result is a report of 25 sections 
of which “Education thru Recreation” is one. 

This particular report makes favorable men- 
tion of the size, equipment, and adaptability for 
play of the school yards—44 schools have gym- 
nasiums; 7 have spaces prepared for swimming 
pools, two of which are installed; 64 of the 
school buildings have either one or two play- 
rooms. It is forced to remark under unfavor- 
able mention that 25 out of 31 gymnasiums in 
the elementary grades lack equipment, making 
them nothing but additional playrooms. Only 
two of the swimming pools have been completed 
and put into actual operation. In one case the 
janitor, with a commendable sense of social re- 
sponsibility, allowed the boys to swim on Satur- 
days. That janitor should be canonized. The 
committee object to the rule of the board of edu- 
cation that “pupils, except by special permission, 
will not be allowed to remain on or revisit the 
schoolyards after dismissal.” Another mournful 
fact is the playground apparatus put into cold 
storage the entire year, leaving only the denuded 
frames. In the summer vacation of 1915 eigh- 
teen of these playgrounds were in operation, 
under-trained supervision for 49 days. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 children were enrolled. Average 
daily attendance for all the playgrounds was 
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ec Announcement 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS TAKE PLEASURE 


YEAR 1916-1917 ONLY THE ISAAC PIT- 
MAN SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND WILL BE 
TAUGHT IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Send for a copy of “WHY” and particulars of a 
free corresponding course,for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Publishers of “Course in Isadt Pitman Shorthand," $1.50; 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,"’ 85c; Style Book of Bus- 
iness English,"’ 85c; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


New and Important Textbooks 


The Pronunciation of English. 
Phonetics and Phonetic Transcriptions by Daniel Jones,M. A. 60 cents. 


IN ANNOUNCING THAT DURING THE bags for class use—prices on application: 


The Organs of Speech, an enlargement of Fig. 1 in ‘““The Pronuncia- 
tion of English.”’ 


2. English Speech Sounds, an enlargement of the table on p. XIII in 
“The Pronunciation of English.”’ 


Initium. A Latin Book for Beginners on the Direct Method. By 
W. H. S. Jones, M. A. and R. B. Appleton, M. A. 40 cents. 


Via Nova or the Application of the Direct Method to Greek and Latin. 
By W.H.S. Jones, M.A. 90 cents. 


On the Art of Writing. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, M. A. $1.50. 
Plane Trigonometry. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


American Representatives of the Cambridge University 


2 West 45th Street 


By A. M. Harding and J.S. Turner. $1.10. 


Press, England 


NEW YORK CITY 














New Books for High Schools 


Hold your_decision upon ,your texts for next year 
until you have examined the following new texts. 
You are entitled to the latest and best. 


Story of the Gallic War................. Bishop and Jones 
Reed and Henderson’s High School Physics. 


Williams and Kempthorne’s Algebras. 
Austin’s Domestic Science. 
Dadisman’s Exercises in Agriculture. 


of texts for 


Chicago: 623 S. Wabash Ave. 





The Williams Geometries........... Williams and Williams 
Burgess’ Commercial Law.............. Burgess and Lyons 


Boss’s Farm Management. 


And don’t forget that we publish a full line 
the commercial department. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York: 131 E. 23d St. 











No. 3320 Harti Optical Disc 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 EAST OHIO ST. (at Lake Shore Drive) 


APPARATUS FOR 
SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


Our Catalogs are sent free to 





Superintendents, Principals 
and Science Teachers 


Catalog M——Physics and Chemistry 
Catalog N—Biology 

Catalog P—Physiography 

Catalog Q—Lantern Slides 
Catalog W—Wireless Telegraphy 


Catalog X—Agriculture 


(Please state Institution and Position 
in requesting Catalogs 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








3,334, or 222 for each. These children must have 
liked to play under good supervision. At all 
events they were kept from the street, the vacant 
lot, and the movies. 

The committee also advise that indoor recrea- 
tion should, so far as possible, become outdoor 
recreation. The plays at this time should per- 
petuate the play traditions of the nation—nooks 
and corners around school buildings should be 
equipped for the “little tots.” Apparatus should 
be taken from storage, put upon its frames and 
used out of school hours. It is urged that far 
more attention should be paid in the elementary 
grades to hardy, organized games. They are 
needed to give fiber to growing boys and girls. 

Play, a chance to play, is one of the natural 
rights of children. It may be made more than 
mere recreation, tho that alone justifies its claim 
to existence. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Edited with notes and an introduction by Max 
J. Herzberg. Cloth, 289 pages. Illustrated with 
portraits. Price, 40 cents. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson is admitted to be 
one of the three great biographies in the English 
language. As its length is staggering a good 
abridgment is welcome. 

The introduction tells something of Boswell, 
the eccentric Scotch lawyer who achieved dis- 
tinction thru his biography of Johnson. Critical 
opinions, suggested readings, twenty pages of 
exceptionally valuable extracts from Johnson’s 
works, together with a collection of his sayings 
and anecdotes afford means of making the ac 
quaintance of the most interesting and impres- 
sive personality in the literary history of the 
Eighteenth century. 


Heroes of Conquest and Empire. 

Everychild’s Series. By Etta M. Underwood. 
178 pages. Price, 40 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Great leaders are rare. So it is well worth 


the while to study critically such lives. In these 
six stories of heroes we read of William, con- 
queror of England for himself and his descend- 
ants; of Gustavus Adolphus, defender of Sweden; 
of Kublai Kahn, friend and protector of his peo- 





ple; of Mahomet, hater of idolatry ana founder 
of a great religion. In what lay the secret of 
their power? Their personality was probably the 
most important factor, as great leaders like 
poets are born, not made. Yet each of these 
leaders perseveringly used every circumstance, 
favorable or unfavorable, to gain a definite end. 
Less gifted men and women would do well to 
follow their example. 
Laboratory Lessons in General Science. 

By Herbert Brownell. 215 pages. Price, 80 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

These lessons assume a high school having a 
laboratory with more or less equipment. They 
also assume that there shall be a period for 
laboratory work and also a period for classwork. 
The number of such periods per week is not 
stated. The lessons themselves consist of ques- 
tions and experiments upon the elementary prin- 
ciples of those sciences usually taught in some 
high school course and are designed to be used 
in the first year as an introduction to a closer 
and more extended study of some of these 
sciences later in the course. 


Community Hygiene. 

By Woods Hutchinson. 310 pages. Price, 60 
cents net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 

This author, a president of the American 
Academy of Medicine, may write with authority 
on this subject. Then, too, “the best medical 
experts in the country have stamped this series 
as scientifically accurate and unusually sound.” 
A clear convincing style, an orderly arrangement 
give force to the facts stated and the conclusions 
drawn. 

What is this “Community Hygiene?” It is a 
series of commonsense talks to fifth and sixth- 
grade children, telling how life in the home, the 
school, the community may be so ordered that 
they may be well. It is such a boon to feel well 
that hardly any effort is too great to get it and 
to keep it. Good arangement and proper care 
of every nook and corner in homes and in 
schools is taken up in detail. The value of 
attention to these details is either plainly stated 
or plainly implied. 

But, now-a-days, pure food, pure water, dis- 


posal of waste and sewage, clean, well-lighted 
streets, life-giving parks, playgrounds, and 
swimming pools are too large problems for the 
home to tackle. Here is the opportunity of the 
community. In twelve chapters children are told 
how the community helps them and now they 
can help the community. They can help. ina 
great Chicago daily a woman has told this season 
what the children in her block have done. She 
talked over the situation with the right kind of 
a boy—a born leader—and he organized his 
squad. The squad cleaned up backyards and 
alleys and kept them clean. This woman gave 
them a day’s outing they remembered. Every- 
body was glad. Ah! yes, children can do a lot 
toward keeping homes clean and before one 
knows these same children are men and women, 
having some ingrained ideas about wholesome 
living. 

Elementary French Reader. 

By Louis A. Roux. 150 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A glance at the table of contents shows three 
fables and an anecdote by La Fontaine, also that 
exquisite “The Last Recitation” by Daudet. 
These alone are enough to stamp the whole with 
a hall-mark of excellence. 

The editor begs us to notice that tenses have 
been introduced gradually, that the vocabulary 
has been prepared with great care, notes having 
been combined with the vocabulary, that in the 
questionnaires some questions require a repro 
duction of the text. A map of France,, a table 
of irregular verbs, conjugation of regular verbs, 
a list in French of classroom directions, poems 
to be memorized, are also given. ; 

The plan of this book promises a partial reall 
zation of the editor’s aim—to make la belle 
langue francaise a spoken, living language. 
The Travels of Birds. 

By Frank M. Chapman. 12mo. cioth, 160 
pages, illustrated Price, 40 cents net. D. Apple 
ton & Company, New York. 

One who knows and loves his subject has told 
us of the greatest travelers in the world, birds. 
We may read of the marvelous structure of theif 
wings, of their summer and winter homes, of the 
times and routes of their migrations. Maps show 
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Shorthand? 


majority? 


mentum of a great idea. 


iority. 
advocate of its merits. 
leaps and bounds. 


rate of increase would be slow. The 


Send for our new booklet SB—‘‘The 
of Gregg Shorthand.’’ It gives the 
the system’s remarkable progress. 


THE GREGG 


New York Chicago 





From 40 to 4000 in 
Twenty Years 


A scant generation ago there were but forty schools 
in the United States teaching Gregg Shorthand. To- 
day there are more than four thousand. 


What is the secret of the remarkable growth of Gregg 
Why is it that a system comparatively 
new should be approved by such an overwhelming 


The success of Gregg Shorthand is due to the mo- 
Every teacher that tried 
out the new system told another teacher of its super- 
Every school that adopted it was an eloquent 
Its adherents increased in 


It might be supposed that when so large a proportion 
of schools had already adopted it, the subsequent 


schools adopted Gregg Shorthand in 1915 than in any 


other single year is eloquent evidence of the fact that 
this growth is the result of a real shorthand reform. 
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The New 
Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Professor of 
Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and 
CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geogra- 
phy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural 
groups adopted by the United States Census 


The fullness and vividness with which they treat 
industrial and commercial life; 


Their superb new maps; 

Their uncommon illustrations, which have al- 
most stereoscopic reality; 

Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither 
so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 

Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple 
without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being ex- 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Second Book $1.24 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











many of these routes. An inborn impulse sets 
the date of migration; their sense of direction 
holds them year after year to the same route, 
tho dangers by the way often diminish their 
numbers. 

The suggestions for study coming at the end 
of every chapter, cover a large field. Tho 
answers to some of these questions may be 
found in this book, the reader must depend upon 
maps, outside authorities, and his own observa- 
tion for other answers. 


Commercial Law. 

By Kenneth F. Burgess and James A. 
Cloth, 392 pages. 
New York. 

Two teachers of commercial law—one a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin bar—have collaborated in 
preparing this textbook for high school and 
college classes in business law. The fact that 


Lyons. 
Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, 


-most teachers of the subject are not practicing 


lawyers and 
had no 


that practically all students have 
business experience has caused the 
authors to emphasize many topics which are rela- 
tively simple to the experienced businessman. 
The book is developed topically and every im 
portant principle is illustrated by a “case” taken 
from actual court decisions. The chapters de- 
voted to contracts are particularly clear and 
complete. The language of the book is natural 
and free, and superfluous legal verbiage has 
been carefully avoided. In all, the book is the 
best balanced text we have seen. 

A Treatise on Electricity. 

By F. B. Pidduck, fellow of Queens College, 
Oxford. Cloth, 646 pages. Price, $3.60. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This volume discusses the subject both from a 
theoretical and practical standpoint, for advanced 
Students. The first eight chapters are introduc- 
tory in establishing principles which underlie the 
Special subjects discussed in the balance of the 
volume The book will be valuable for advanced 
college classes in electrical theory. 

Cookery. 


By Mary E. Williams and Katherine R. Fisher 
Cloth, 105 pages. Price, $1. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 


This revised and enlarged edition of a stand- 
ard textbook in the theory and practice of cook- 
ing will be welcome. For the grammar grades 
it is the best with which we are acquainted. The 
new edition has new chapters on the serving of 
food and laundering, and much material has been 
added to every chapter, particularly to the dis- 
cussion of the preservation of food, food for 
babies and digestion. The changes which have 
beeit made largely as a result of classroom use 
of the book, adapt it better to the widely vary- 
ing conditions found in large and small schools. 


Organic Agricultural Chemistry. 

By Joseph S. 
Price, $1.60. 
Chicago. 

The chemistry of plants and animals is here 
presented comprehensively and authoritatively 
for advanced college classes in agriculture. The 
final section on crops, foods and feeding, is par- 
ticularly practical and usable. 


Chamberlain. 
The 


Cloth, 319 pages. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

Charles E. Smith. Stiff paper, 76 pages. 
$0.60. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This revision of a widely used standard text 
is very satisfactory. The writing of sentences 
and capitals is begun in the third lesson and fig- 
ures are introduced in the tenth lesson. Thru- 
out an attempt is made to have the student go 
forward with the work with the least help from 
the teacher. 


Price, 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW 
JERSEY. 

At a recent meeting of the boards of education 
of Cumberland County, New Jersey, the members 
listened to an interesting address on the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance in Buena Vista 
Township, Atlantic County. The speaker, Mr. 
Charles Wray, a member of the board, showed 
how results may be accomplished thru removing 
the forbidding atmosphere of schoolrooms, mak- 
ing them pleasant and providing incentives 
whereby pupils find it a pleasure to be in con- 
stant attendance. The plan as worked out by the 
board is explained in the following extract: 

“Our Board, however, seldom invoked the ter- 





rors of the law. Other inducements were tried 
to increase attendance, such as making the school- 
rooms pleasant and interesting, forbidding cor- 
poral punishment, and introducing what is 
known as “busy” handwork. The teachers 
offered inducements for regular attendance and 
good behavior by giving pretty cards or other 
inexpensive articles, by inscribing the names of 
worthy pupils on an honor roll displayed publicly 
in the schoolroom, by unstinted words of praise, 
by visits to the homes of pupils, both as a means 
of getting in touch with parents and also to 
ascertain the validity of excuses given for ab- 
sences. The Board purchased a banner to be dis- 
played publicly for a month in the room of the 
class holding the record for the best attendance 
during the previous school month. At the end of 
the term a book was presented to each pifpil 
whose attendance record was perfect, a book not 
costing quite as much was given to each pupil 
who had missed but one day, and certificates of 
merit to those not missing more than five days. 

“Notices were sent to offenders as in the pre- 
vious schoo] year, but the after proceedings were 
varied by arresting the most flagrant and per- 
sistent offender, prosecuting him before a justice 
of the peace and having him fined. There was 
no need to arrest another. 

“At the end of the school term the record 
showed an increase of 27,000 days in attendance. 
That outcome was sufficient to make each and 
every member of the Board an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the fullest enforcement of the law in 
all the years since that time. 


“During November last every school made a 
gain in attendance, the four highest averages 
being 99.6, 99.1, 98.9 and 98.7. 


“It appears to me that the Board of Education 
has no greater duty than to enforce attendance 
at the public schools If education is a good 
thing our children ought to have every oppor- 
tunity to acquire it. In the matter of compul- 
sory attendance I have changed my views radi- 
cally, and I am now satisfied that it is one of the 
best measures, if not the very best, the State 
Board of Education has ever advocated, and one 
that cannot fail to wonderfully help our children, 
our State and our Nation.” 
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if You Are a Progressive Teacher of English 
You Know What the Hosic Name Represents 


in the as of English. And we might say, 
unless you look early into the books just out— 


The Elementary Composition Series 


By James Fleming Hosic, Head of Department of English, 
Chicago Normal School, and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Principal of John McLaren School 
you will have missed a stimulus and guidance to effective work that your 
classes will long have a ee to deplore. 


A Child’s Gompocttion Book A Composition-Grammar 
Illustrated with color plates by Maud Hunt Squire. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 








The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 
‘CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 
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McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Scriptural and Classical Hemispheres (E. & W.).......... BSxt0 i in. 


Holy Land ...40x58 in. | British Isles ............. iieneiinain 
Journeys of St. Paul 58x40 in. | 

Graecia Antiqua 40x58 in. | Goff’s U. S. 

Italia Antiqua. 40x58 in. | P 

Orbis Romanus 58x40 in. Historical Maps 

Anv of the above on plain “rollers.............. $1.50 Set of Eight in spring roller case_........... $15.00 
Any 40x58 map in single case nivalimides. GE Any one map on plain rollers... 1.50 
Any 58x40 map in single ER REN 3.00 Any one map in single case_............ 2.50 





These goods are sold by all the leading School Supply 
Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. ‘ , 
‘hen it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
the lead. 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 
not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 
Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Ine. 
St. Paul Windsor, Ont. 

















Hand-Wrought Jewelry 


A textbook for art-craft classes 
By S. J. Vaughn and 
H. R. Sorensen 

Two practical jewelry craftsmen—one a teacher of the 
subject—have joined to write this helpful textbook for 
high-school and normal classes. The directions and descriptions 
of processes have stood the test of classroom use and most of the 
hundreds of suggestive designs have been worked out by students. 
The book is handsomely illustrated. Price, $1. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
128 Michigan Street aitwankes, Wis. 





GET A BINDER 


FOR YOUR COPIES OF THE 


Hart’s 
Historical! Aids 


A {complete "set of U.S. History 
Charts in colors, showing territorial 
growth of U of U. S. from 1795 to 1916. 


A. "lasting J object | lesson. in* colors. 


American School Board Journal 


A substantial cloth binder 
sufficient for a year’s volume of 
the Journal will be sent post- 
paid for 85 cents. Address 
Subscription Department, 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Price only $3.00 a set. 
Exclusive territory given. 
Published by 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 
776 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Concluded from Page 26) 

northern end of the state by his solution of this 
school problem. He has erected something like 
two million dollars’ worth of new school build- 
ings in New Jersey in the past three or four 
years, most of them in small or moderate sized 
communities and all at moderate cost. And in 
erecting them he has solved the problem of pro- 
viding room as the school increases without the 
necessity of constructing a new building. 

He puts up his schools in units. That is, he 
will erect this year the front unit of a building, 
which when finished, is to cost perhaps $150,000. 
He may do it at a cost of $30,000 to $40,000, 
more or less, depending upon circumstances. He 
purposely constructs them and plans them for 
this type of building. The backs may look bare 
and in a way forbidding and the first unit may 
appear unfinished in one way or another, but 
when the district or community takes into con- 
sideration that the first structure is only a part, 
and that the entire building is to be put up, as it 
were in sections, to be paid for in what are 
really easy instalments, seme of the objection- 
able features of that type of construction can be 
condoned. It is the future and the completed 
structure that must be considered, not the first 
unit of a building which, when done, will be 
built around the four sides of a square and 
afford accommodation for all the pupils a com- 
munity may furnish. 

In the illustrations herewith the floor plans 
and the first units of two of this type of con- 
struction are given. 


Take for example, the Linden, N. J., school. 
The community is a small suburban place just 
outside the city of Elizabeth. Like all places of 
that class in New Jersey, particularly near the 
New York side of the state, it has grown very 
fast these few years past and keeping up with 
the school population is a problem of moment. 

Here are eight rooms in the first unit of a 
23 room building. It cost $33,000 to build. It 
provides everything which a modern school 
building must include in New Jersey and the 
regulations here are strict and exacting. It is 
wholly fireproof, including steel sash. The front 
is of brick, as can be seen, with sufficient orna- 
ment to make an attractive looking building. 
The outer walls are all of brick. The corridors 
are all fireproof, the stairs are cement and the 
wainscoting in the corridors is of glazed brick 
three feet up. The exterior brick has terra cotta 
trimmings. The first floor ceiling is plastered 
and the second floor ceiling is metal. The top 
of the assembly room is glass. 

The building at North Plainfield, N. J., repre- 
sents eight rooms in the first unit of a 21 room 
structure, when completed, and cost $18,000 to 
build. It is brick exterior, with trimmings of 
terra cotta. All interior work is fireproof, in 
cluding corridors, and stairs and the wainscot- 
ing three feet high is of glazed brick. The first 
ficor is plastered, but the second has a metal 
ceiling. 

Details of construction are for the builders. 
The outstanding fact which will interest school 
boards is not that the building is of brick and 
fireproof, tho that is quite important, but that 


it can be erected at a moderate cost and is so 
arranged that further units can be added as 
needed without spoiling the effect of the struc- 
ture, cutting off the light from the present class- 
rooms or in any way disturbing the unity of the 
plan. Moderate cost and an elasticity which will 
assist in solving the problems introduced by 
growing school population are the principal fea- 
tures which will appeal to the school board in a 
small or moderate sized town. And here Mr. 
Allyn Pierson, the architect, has a message 
which any one of them might well be glad to 
hear. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 11-13—-Upper Peninsula Educational Ass0o- 
ciation—Michigan at Menominee. F. E. King, 
Pres., Escanaba, Mich. Probable attendance, 
1,200. 

Oct. 12-14—Illinois Valley Section—Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association at Moline. W. R. 
Foster, Secy., Ottawa. Probable attendance, 
1,500. There will be an educational exhibit. 

Oct. 13—Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso 
ciation at Worcester. Albert Robinson, Secy. 
Peabody, Mass. Probable attendance, 150. 

Oct. 13-14—Central Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at Wausau. Wm. Milne, Pres., Merrill. 
Probable attendance, 500. 

Oct. 21—Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation at 
Cambridge. Ernest Makechnie, Secy., Somer 
ville, Mass. Probable attendance, 125. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana City Superintendents’ Re 
search Club at La Porte. E. J. Llewelyn, Secy» 
Mt. Vernon. Probable attendance, 30. 

Oct. 25-28—Washington Educational Associa 
tion at Spokane. O. C. Whitney, Secy., Tacoma. 
Probable attendance, 4,000. 

Oct. 26-27—Maine Teachers’ Association at 
Portland. Glen W. Starkey, Secy., Augusta, Me. 
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And Knowledge is the Result 


The motion picture is the most effective of all educational mediums. 
instantly perceives what would otherwise require hours of laborious mental application 
Faultless projection of the pictorial subjects is most essential to successful 


Our Catalog A is of interest. 


EYE SEES 
MIND ACTS 


PERFECT PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH No. 6B 


Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, N ebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal Schools, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Michigan, Georgia, Virginia; 


BRAIN RECORDS 


Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; Central High School, Minneapolis; Boys’ High 
School, New Orleans, and many others. 


Mailed on reguest 


Nicholas Power Company + 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City 
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HOW SOME PUPILS STUDY. 

(Continued from Page 22) 
often. The point, however, remains as to 
whether memory processes are not made pre- 
duminate to the exclusion of the other, and 
whether or not memorizing of the important 
facts is not the logical sequence of clearly 
understanding the situation surrounding the 
facts. 

It is no unfrequent sight in a study period 
to see pupils manifestly studying to remember; 
pupils reading with lips moving, then turning 
away from the book to say over to themselves 
what they have just read. A number of pupils 
who were taking German and Latin were ob- 
served getting their lessons day after day. Each 
day these pupils wrote out their translations. 
When asked why they did this, they said that 
they could not hope to pass the examinations 
unless they had their translations to use in 
review, These people did not expect to learn to 
translate so well that they would be able to 
translate in examination without an extensive 
review before hand with the written aid. By 
their own confessions, they had to have some- 
thing which they could look over just before ex- 
amination. Is this developing the power of 
translation in German and Latin or is it devel- 
oping to a great extent the power of memory? 


Does the average pupil who depends on this 


method really develop independent ability to 
read the language being studied? Are these 


pupils likely to be the type who pore over the 
examination questions, heaving a sigh of relief 


at the sight of a familiar passage? How often 
When a simple question is couched in terms 
Which it seems that any pupil can understand, 
but unlike the words of the text, the pupil stum- 
bles and falls because the question touches no 





spring in his memory that brings forth the right 
train of thought and words. 

No brief is held against the use of outlines 
in any subject. We believe in their use as an 
aid to memory, but outlining is good for some- 
thing besides helping to remember. The main 
defense for extensive outlining is that a good 
outline shows relationships and logical arrange- 
ment of material. Too few pupils are outlining 
for this reason, and too many are writing out 
memory pegs. 

The answers to the question on reviewing 
seems to indicate that the cramming process is 
not yet extinct. It is very likely that it is the 
best method known to pupils. Thoro review 
before examinations has its purpose, but con- 
stant review is better still especially if it is 
done independently by the pupil. The concen- 
trated review of the pupil just before examina- 
tion smacks too much of the cramming process. 
A short time ago the writer visited a seventh 
grade arithmetic class which was covering in 
one year practically the work formerly done in 
both seventh and eighth grades. The teacher 
explained that she was able to accomplish the 
added amount principally thru her methods of 
review. Where she had formerly spent a con- 
siderable amount of time in formal review of 
various phases of the subject, she now accom- 
plished that aim thru a constant review coupled 
with advanced work. All thru the year, the class 
was constantly kept fresh in processes that had 
been covered by throwing them back from time 
to time and coupling up the past work with the 
present. While this method is especially prac- 
ticable in mathematics, there seems no valid 
reason why this cannot be followed in other 
subjects. We are spending from three to five 
weeks in most of our courses for formal review 


work. This apparently gives excellent results 
but if the material in a course has been properly 
studied, understood and kept fresh by constant 
review and back reference thruout the year, it 
seems that a formal review and cramming pro- 
cess as it is in many cases should not be neces- 
sary. The most dangerous phase of this method 
seems to be the tendency to stimulate in the 
pupils the habit of loafing thru the course with 
the expectancy of securing the essential infor- 
mation in review. To illustrate: Last spring a 
pupil was sent to the office for an offense which 
made it impossible to reinstate him immediately. 
When acquainted with that fact, the pupil said 
he would miss out on review and would not be 
able to pass. This particular boy had been out 
of school for over a month during the first part 
of the year and was confident that if he could 
attend class during review, he would be able to 
pess without difficulty. In classes where the 
writer has known that formal review was en- 
tirely dispensed with, results that have been per- 
fectly satisfactory have been obtained by con- 
stant review coupled with the advanced work. 

It is realized that many teachers will be in- 
clined to say that this argument is reactionary, 
but in the face of the stimulation of the habit 
of loafing thru the course in anticipation of the 
review, abandonment of formal review seems a 
defensible policy. However, this formal review 
is not to be confused with independent review 
by the pupil in order that he may thoroly under- 
stand his lessons. It seems apparent, tho, that 
constant informal review in place of formal 
review tends to stimulate on the part of the 
pupil frequent independent review, while formal 
review would stimulate “cramming.” 

The teacher can do a great deal toward stimu- 
lating constant review by her method of han- 
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“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending 
The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 
justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 
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REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 


Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 
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dling the device in class. Too much eare ecan- 
not be taken to make logical connections be- 
tween old material and the new. Very little of 
the content of our courses is isolated. Prac- 
tically everything follows logically after what 
has gone before. Making connections clear is 
of course largely a matter of assignment. As- 
signment which will do this, thru the medium 
of constant review is the effective method to 
be followed. Stimulation of the searching for 
causes involves the process of review and leads 
to the understanding of the matter rather than 
memorizing it. 

We find a few pupils reporting that the most 
helpful thing to them is to get down and work 
hard. There is little doubt but that this is 
effective as a remedy in many cases. For a 
great many children it is the best prescription 
that could be given, but given alone it means 
little. Working hard does not necessarily mean 
effective work by the pupil, and the slaving over 
a textbook without direction to the work is cer 
tainly a very poor method. 


Help from Teachers. 

The question was also asked of these pupils, 
“What do teachers do that helps you to get les- 
sons and understand them?’ In answer, sev- 
eral methods were named. Fifty-five pupils 
stated that the teachers explained the important 
points to them. An equal number said that the 
teachers helped them by explaining or outlining 
the advance lesson. Fifteen said that some 
teachers showed them how to study the lesson; 
while four mentioned review in class. Two said 
that teachers helped them individually; one, 
that teachers encouraged them when the lesson 
was hard: another, that some teachers made the 





subject interesting so that he had little trouble 
with it. Seventy-five,said that as far as they 
could see the teachers gave them no special help 
in getting their lessons or in making them 
easier to understand. 

After all is said and done, the effectiveness 
with which pupils attack their lessons will de- 
pend upon the study habits inculeated in the 
pupils. Upon the teachers as a whole, rests the 
responsibility for these methods. Very often 
teachers complain that pupils coming to them 
from lower grades have not learned to study. 
This is undoubtedly true in many eases but it 
seems no valid reason why the teacher discover- 
ing this defect in her pupils should not at once 
shoulder the responsibility of teaching them how 
after all this 
is the important thing for the pupil to learn. 


to study without further delay, for 


A great many teachers, if not a large major- 
ity, recognize this fact and do try to a certain 
extent to remedy the situation. The question 
then arises as to what the teachers should do in 
attempting to teach how to study, and how much 
these attempts really aid toward effective study 
by the pupils. From the answers to the ques- 
tions it seems that there are a few devices that 
to the pupils seem to be effective. These are: 
explaining points in advance, outlining, and 
pointing out the important things in review. 
These things have seemed to appeal to a great 
share of the pupils. Here again arises the ques 
tion as to whether these devices are really stim 
ulating good study habits, studying to under- 
stand, or are they stimulating studying to 
remember, or is outlining the advance lesson so 
that the important points may become more 


apparent in a measure doing the work for the 


pupils? The teacher who in the assignment, 
with question or with comment, provokes the 
recognition by the pupil of the logical connee- 
tions with material already covered and in doing 
that brings the pupil to recognize what is im- 
portant and what is merely incidental is starting 
properly and wisely. Provoking thought and 
doing the thinking for the pupil are two dif- 
ferent things. Explaining the important points 
in a lesson is sometimes an excellent thing to do 


when the material is completely strange or of 
such a nature that information is the goal. 
“Showing how” or “telling” is not a pedagog- 
ical erime by any means. The danger lies in 
using the device in such a way and to such an 
extent that the pupil becomes dependent upon 
this method to the exclusion of his own develop- 
ment of independent ability. On one occasion, 
the writer happened to visit two classes in the 
same course under two different teachers. In 
one classroom on the board was a list of the 
things to get in the next day’s lesson. The 
pupils were asked to copy that list and use it 
as a guide in studying the lesson. Explaining 
the use of the device, the teacher stated to the 
class that “those were the things to remember 
because they were important.” In the other 
room, an outline had been placed on the board 
which showed the logical arrangement of the 
facts in the advance lesson and the lesson just 
preceding. This outline had been in use for 
some days and would serve for two days more. 
In assignment of the advance lesson, the second 
teacher rapidly pointed out to the class how 
they had progressed in their discussion to 4 
certain point in the outline and indicated that 
the next logical step was that which they would 
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WHAT ONE SCHOOL MAN 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAYS ABOUT THE TUEC 


The Tuec Vacuum Cleaner has been absolutely 
successful in our school. It takes all the fine 
dust from the floors, walls and blackboards, and 
cleans up all dirt tracked in by the pupils. No 
repairs in three years. The Janitor is able to 
clean a room in about half the time it takes 
witha broom. The Janitor who at first thought 
the system impractical said some time ago 
when the power was cut off that he would re- 
sign his position if he were compelled to clean the 
school with anything but the Tuec. I heartily 
recommend the TUEC VACUUM CLEANER. 


During the summer months is the best time to install a Tuec 
Stationary Cleaner. Install a Tuec before the opening of 
school in September. Write today for complete information. 





CANTON, OHIO 








take up on the next day. In this outline ap- 
peared nearly all the facets in the list of the 
other teacher, but they appeared as the logical 
arrangement of facts rather than a detached list 
of important things to remember. 

Contrasted to the teacher who seeks to show 
her pupils how and why to look for things is the 
teacher who merely tells the class to study 
ahead. The statement by one boy, “Miss 
says, ‘Get it’,” but “Miss shows us how 
and helps us to understand it”’—illustrates what 
is meant. Teachers must remember that pupils 
are the learners of the processes of learning and 
understanding as well as learners of facts. 
Facts may soon be lost, but a habit is not easily 
broken. 

Fifteen pupils out of the 280 reported that 
teachers show them how to study their lessons. 
Real teaching how to study seems to be a rare 
thing, at least as far as the pupil is conscious 
o: it. At the same time from observations of 
conditions, it seems to the writer that teaching 
how to study is not the easiest thing that our 
teachers have to do. Most teachers do not know 
how to teach the art of study. Themselves the 
product of trial and error methods, they lack 
the real knowledge of processes of study which 
Would enable them to teach the pupils how to 
study. It is the opinion of the writer that most 
teachers try to teach these processes and want 
to do it, but either do not know how to do it 
effective ly or become discouraged and fall back 
upon the easiest way out. MeMurry’s excep- 
tional treatise of the subject strikes at the root 
of the matter for many teachers, but the excel- 
lent observations of that text have not by any 
means been assimilated and put into practice 
by a majority of the teachers. The best that a 
great many teachers can do is to hand over to 


their pupils what they themselves have found not have enough to do. One boy told me a short 
useful. What is needed here is a recognition time ago that he did not concentrate or work 
by the teacher of the importance of study habits; hard unless he had a lot to do. How well every 
the realization that pupils are studymg hard one of us knows that when we have little to do, 
but inefficiently and a determination to analyze we will procrastinate; while we work hard under 
end remedy these ineffective habits of the pupil. great pressure. From the statements of pupils 

It is to be remembered in the face of all this and from the fact that pupi!s are not always 
that a conscious attempt at scientific study is busy in study periods, it seems reasonable to 
beyond most high schoo] pupils unless it be a conclude that pupils do not have too much to 
developed habit. Good studying in fact is the do. That does not mean, however, that they 


result of a number of habits correctly formed. should carry more work or that the content of 
Not one, but many contribute. Correspond- the courses should be enlarged. Rather does it 
ingly, one or two devices cannot teach how to mean that pupils form the habit of reading thru 
study. The teacher will have to have the aim the average lesson, gleaning the obvious points, 
constantly in mind and strive equally as con- and deeper study is neglected. It has been ob- 
stantly thru stimulation of a variety of good served in recitations that too much of the more 
study habits, to gain the end desired. obvious is sure to be required to the neglect of 

Review in class, individual help, encourage- the facts gained only by thought and deeper 
ment and arousing interest are mentioned by the study. The average pupil can read over his 
pupils. These are too well known as devices lesson more than once in a comparatively short 
to need comment. One thing is certain, how time; go to class and participate in what is 
ever, and that is that the teacher who helps in- accepted as a good recitation. If questioned as 
dividually and who is encouraging in her man- to the deeper meanings of some of the facts, he 
ner needs little aid. Her pupils do good work. will fail or make a quick guess. The writer has 


We are constantly being confronted with the experimented with seniors on this point. Pupils 
fact that pupils waste time during study per- having excellent grades in former courses and 
iods. The study hour is sometimes looked upon making excellent recitations on the printed mat- 
by teachers merely as a task of keeping pupils ter in the text assignment show no signs of 
owt of mischief for a certain length of time. having done more than to just read over their 
The question then arises as to what the study lesson. Questions as to the how, why, and 
period should mean. The great waste of time wherefore confuse them, and not infrequently 
in the study period must indicate one or more the resort of the pupil is the answer that “It 
of several conditions. Pupils who waste time did not say anything about that in the text.” 
or look for something to do other than study Here again, we come to the matter of thoro 
during this period either do not have enough to understanding and comprehension. Pupils do 
do: do not know how to work on the lessons they not have to have it; it is not expected of them; 
have to get; cannot concentrate with others and consequently, they do not have to use all of 
around: or do not want to study. their time. 

There is little doubt but that many pupils do It is easy to point out failures, but less easy 
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free sample. 





STEELE’S 


Write for prices, catalog and 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., : SPICELAND, IND. 


HERE’S A WINDOW SHADE 
FoR YOUR SCHOOL 


!’ It would be long before classes are again in session. 
The Rays of the sun should not interfere with the 
pupil’s studies. 

To eliminate this install 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Once installed the Window Shade problem is solved for 
many years. 


Our folder tells you about our Adjustable Window Shades. 
Sent upon request. 


L. 0. Draper Shade Company, Spiceland, Ind. 
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1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 














THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


“The only device of the kind now being sold and 
recommended by leading Window Shade and 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 





End All Shade Troubles 


Purchase FRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
no superior for DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND NEATNESS. 
Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. 





Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
= Prices Right 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pendleton, Ind. 























are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling LIGHT and 
the SHADE in 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


THE WIMMER 





schools. They 
hold the shade 
ROLLER firmly at 
any height and 
work equally well 
on any Cleth Shade 
For new or old 
buildings. Sold 
thru leading Shade 
Drapery Houses or 
JOHNSON'S direct. School 
SHADE ADJUSTERS Boards (in mar- 
ket) can have 
REGULATE free full size per- 
LIGHT Ano VENTILATION manent adjuster 
for trial. 


&. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Eberhardt Ave. 

















CHICAGO 





Write today for samples and prices 














Shove ‘Adu 
comes nearer to the ideals of . 

: for lowering 
an absolutely sanitary and shade from 
noiseless eraser than any other. the top, for 

It is used in the leading cities ALL FELT upper light 

of the country. SEWED and ventila- 

tion in the 

E UW A OU) LE So constructed that it holds class room 

° . - its shape. Dust channels open offices, ete. 

MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER and close automatically, thus gath- C.1. Wimmer & G) 

SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES cringe the dust ; 

327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. ’ MFRS. 





Columbus, 0. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 





to suggest effective remedies. In regard to this 
waste of time in the study period, the best 
method to be recommended is the combined 
study and recitation period. Supervised study 
is usually effective study. Supervised study is 
possible only with small groups. It is still more 
effective if supervised by the teacher of the sub- 
ject being studied. This, together with the 
study-recitation method, seems to be a means of 
not only solving the problem of the waste of 
time, but also gives some direct approaches to 
the matter of teaching how to study, of concen- 
tration, of gaining time in study, and of stimu- 
lating better study habits and conditions all 
along the line. 

Here again, the effectiveness of the plan de- 
pends almost wholly on the teacher, even more 
than under the plan of recitation and study hall 
periods. The teacher who does not make use of 
her opportunity to inculcate effective study 
habits will fail to gain more than under the 
present plan. 

Studying as a process is valuable. The pupil 
who has gained effective study habits has gained 
the most important thing the school can give. 
Man or woman, the person who knows how to 
study has an asset that will always open the 
approach to knowledge. Likewise, the person 
who has failed to learn the art of studying has 
failed to gain the most important factor that 
school training can give. That person must ever 
be handicapped in the acquisition of further 
knowledge until he has learned how to study. 
The mission of the school is to train the power 
of acquiring in various fields of human endeavor 
and not to fill the stock room of the memory 
with goods that can be taken out to use when 
needed. ‘True the memory store is important 








and much memory work must be done, but the 
power to replenish the stock is the vital thing. 

From the confessions of pupils, observations 
of students in both classroom and study hall, 
and observations of teachers’ methods, it seems 
that we are stimulating memory habits to the 
neglect of reasoning powers; failing to demand 
real thought and consequently not securing as 
good results as we can and should have. The 
greatest fault is a lack of directed effort on the 
part of the pupils thru the ineffective methods 
of study. We are not requiring too much, but 
are we not failing to teach or stimulate those 
effective methods of study in pupils whereby all 
that we now require and more and in a greater 
degree of thoroness can be secured ? 

The problem is that of the teacher and not of 
the child. Supervised study, sympathetic effort 
on the part of the teacher, motivated and well- 
organized work, and a real understanding by 
the teachers of the process of effective study 
combined and correlated by an organized at- 
tempt on the part of the whole teaching force to 
solve the problem is the prescription for our 
present condition of ineffective study habits on 
the part of the pupils of the high school. 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

(Concluded from Page 24) 
on which are laid successive layers of tar felt, 
each layer being covered with a coating of hot 
pitch before the next is applied and all joints 
overlapped about eighteen inches. To protect 
this membrane from mechanical injury and also 
to form a proper base on which to erect the tile 
or enameled brick lining, an eight inch brick 
wall is built inside of the membrane along the 
sides and a cement floor is laid over the bottom. 
Then the tile, terra cotta or enameled brick lin- 





ing—as the case may be—is placed to form a 
sanitary finish on the inner surfaces of the pool. 
A section of a completed pool wall is shown in 
Fig. 134. Here, C indicates concrete, B brick, 
M mortar, W waterproofing, P pool, E earth 
and T tile or enameled brick facing. 
PREVOCATIONAL SCHOOL, STOCKTON, 
CAL. 
(Concluded from Page 28) 

plete knowledge of the work that is done. The 
work turned out so far has consisted for the 
most part of benches for the mill room, housing 
of the machines in the mill room, benches for 
sheetmetal working, cabinets for the print shop, 
handles for tools in the different shops, ete. 

A post-graduate course was organized in Feb- 
ruary for eighth-grade graduates who did not 
intend to go to high school. These boys work 
from nine until twelve in the metalshop, and 
also take drawing and shop mathematics under 
the shop instructor. Additional academic im- 
struction is planned so that it will be possible 
to include prevocational courses in both 
machineshop and electrical work. 

This department has built guards for the 
band saw in the woodshop, spotted bearings 02 
several of the woodworking machines, has done 
machinists’ and electrical work in the print 
shop and high school machines and lathes, and 
plumbing and sheetmetal repairs about the 
building. 

The eighth grade thruout the city come W 
this school for ninety minutes weekly, for print 
ing during half of the year and for metalwork 
(cheetmetal and forging) during the remaining 
half. This has not been entirely satisfactory 
due to the great distance which most of the 
classes are obliged to come. 
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Why the Industrial Arts? 


MANUFACTURER wanted an 

especially competent lathe hand 

for an order just received. The 
work was difficult and required a high 
degree of intelligence. No available 
man in the shop was quite big enough 
for the problem. 


A council of war was held. The 
problem of getting the man was placed 
before the officers of the company. 
Finally the president said: ‘John, 
you’re sales manager and vice-presi- 
dent of this company. You got us 
into this trouble. Here we have ar- 
gued for an hour and the problem is 
not solved. We ‘pass the buck’ to 
you. Get the right man.” 


John thought the matter over that 
night. Next morning he took the 
train to an Eastern Trade School. 
He talked the special work over with 
the principal of the school and next 
day came home with a graduate, 
who had been recoramended by the 
principal. 


Time went on. The job was com- 
pleted, delivered and paid for. The 
new lathe hand was too good for 
ordinary work so he was shifted 
around in the shop. He made good 
on every shift. He was taken into 
the drafting room and made good. 


The boss, who had never enthused 
over specially trained men, called 


John, the sales manager, in one day 
a year later and said: ‘Your trade 
school boy is certainly a wonder. 
He knows his work theoretically, and 
he can think in terms of the work 
to be done by our machines. I never 
saw a man who could master his 
work so completely.” 


“Well, you see,’’ replied John, the 
sales manager, “‘the day of the ap- 
prentice is gone. Schools teach the 
technical facts of the industry and 
the art of the industry. You ought 
to ‘get next’ to this Industrial Arts 
idea which is spreading thru the 
schools of the country like wildfire. 
The war has taught the necessity of 
preparedness. It has taught that 
schools must produce thinkers.”’ 


There is a magazine published in 
Milwaukee for which John, the sales 
manager, is a great booster. It is 
fundamentally a teacher’s paper be- 
cause it wishes to reach the children 
of the country thru the teacher. It is 
not an old magazine but it has ar- 
rived because it has a positive mes- 
sage. 


The INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAG- 
AZINE can’t be described in an ad- 
vertisement of this kind. It must be 
read only once to be appreciated. 
The war has made the magazine and 
you can help carry the message of 
the Industrial Arts. 


May We Send You a Sample? 





INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE 


222 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 











Territories. 
ventilated, dry, warm and sanitary. 





SECTIONAL: SCHOOL-BUILDINGS STATE BOARD 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side rails and ceiling. With every modern conven- 
ience makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our building can be taken down and 
moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Any size: 


Open air and two rooms 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Building SEATTLE, WASH. 





OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 











WHY NOT GET THE BEST? | E 


UR school houses are in use by School Boards in thirty States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well 
Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE. 
Can furnish record and locations of several that have been moved and re- 
erected seven and eight times each. 
when desired. 








us and save money for your school board. 


Bossert Egqipit Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable schoo) houses for other people for over 25 years. 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. 
unite—painted two coate outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


Now you can 


Any one can 
Sections come in three foot 


1323 Grand Street 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. 
of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest for quality of material supplied. 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a single feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Prices 


Remember, this is not a cut 
While 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MECHANICAL TABULATION OF SCHOOL 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
(Concluded from Page 19) 
of educational results equally as thoroly as we 
have covered expenditures. Attendance, 
motion, elimination, over-age and retardation, 
scholarship, and other such statistics are all 
susceptible of mechanical tabulation—likewise 
analyses of net results from courses of study, 
the comparative effectiveness of day, night, con- 
tinuation and extension work, etc. In fact, I 
believe that mechanical tabulation has the pos- 


pro- 


sibilities of opening up a mine of the most valu- 
able information for the educational wor!d. 
At this point, I desire to state that mechanical 


tabulation is like an accordion in that it has 


inal statement that I believe the general prin- 


ciples of accounting are identica] whether in 
private or publie service, and that standardized 
It is thru 


scientific codes and mechanical tabulation that 


accounting is a practical possibility. 
this is possible. Among our largest cities, New 
York and Philadelphia have adopted mechanical 
tabulation, and I see 
not be a practical proposition for our smaller 


no reason why it should 


cities. In Rochester we have adopted mechan- 
ical tabulation, all the 
using a common code, and we are beginning to 
data 


city departments are 


develop our expenditure and_ statistical 
thru the medium of this 


Thru 


cational system of the city of Rochester expect 


agency. 


mechanical tabulation, we of the edu- 
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Form of Tabulating Card 


the possibility of expansion and contraction; 
and while I have given you this detail in full, 
I do not wish to give the impression that we 
ourselves at all times will compile such full and 
elaborate detail. The classification and codes 
are prepared for extreme expansion whenever 
the occasion requires. In current work, however, 
we shall condense as much as possible, and hew 
to the lin The 
essential point ] wish to convey is that the fact 
that mechanical tabulation has such elasticity 
is what gives it such potentiality. 

In closing, I desire t 


of directness and simplicity. 


refer again to my orig- 


sed by Rochester Schools 


to be able to show the cost of any kind of in- 
struction, whether it be academic, commercial, 
industrial, as well as the cost of 
the elements entering into the instruction. Thru 


household or 


this medium we are showing what it costs to 
administer the schools, to operate the schools, 
to repair the schools, and the investment in the 
schools. We are showing the executive cost, the 
supervisory cost, the teaching cost, the jani- 
torial cost, the construction cost and the educa- 
tional extension and social service costs. We 
are also showing the expenditures in salaries, 
supplies, equipment, land and buildings. We 


can show the cost of any one school or for all the 
schools on a comparative basis as well as in total. 
Iu our educational expenditure code we believe 
we have an instrument which will make for sim- 
plicity and clear thinking and is in itself a 
great common denominator. 
mechanical tabulation 


With our code and 
we see almost no limit 
to our statistical possibilities—and it will make 
no difference whether costs are desired on an 
attendance, square-foot or pupil-hour basis, that 
being a matter of but further development of 
detail. 

It is our belief, that by such scientific meth- 
ods as these, we may be able to produce educa- 
tional data that will be 
value for admipistrative purposes, and equally 


of the most practical 


valuable in legislative and civie discussions. 
In fact, it is our dream that if, in terms of 

field can show 

currently and periodically what we 


service, we in the educational 
are doing, 
why we are doing it, the cost and the results, 
then the official and the public will be interested 
more in policies than in detail; and that event- 
ually the educational work-program in budget 
discussions will be considered primarily as to 
what it means and secondarily as to what it will 
Even further, speaking generally, I be- 
lieve that finally, thru this medium and its ex- 


cost. 


tension, educational elections and appointments 
will be discussed and decided on the basis of 
functional service rather than on the basis of 
party loyalty, the tariff or the question of pre 
paredness. May that time soon arrive! 


A teacher in the Minneapolis schools has re- 
cently made a study of the finances of Minne 
apolis and has found that the value of school 
property in the city is $8,500,000; while the out- 
standing bonds representing the indebtedness of 
the school district amount to 83.2 per cent of 
the value of the school property. The sugges- 
tion is made that the school property is depreci- 
ating and that, unless unusual care is taken, 
the total indebtedness of the schools will be 
equal or even exceed the value of the school 
property. 

Amesbury, Mass. The town has appropriated 
$125,000 for a new high school building and 
equipment. An appropriation of $7,000 has beet 
made for a fifteen-acre site for the building. The 
building is to be erected during the present sum- 
mer and is to be ready for occupancy at the 
opening of the fall term in September. 
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Frick Electric Time and Pro 





Time and Program Clock System is the best made. 
which pilot our progress are: 
SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, SERVICE AND ECONOMY. Thousands of installations 
throughout the civilized world testify as to the merits of our goods. 
Write for complete catalog. 
N. B. We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and School Authorities in the 
preparation of specifications, conduit lay-outs, etc. 
prepare specification and conduit lay-out. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


gram Clock Systems 


The Secondary Clock Movement that 
CHALLENGES ALL COMPETITION 





to SET or BREAK. 


2. Positive drive for hands. 
from Master Regulator. 
vents racing. 


5. No adjustments. 


any other clock on circuit. 


to bending in setting clock, 


Yours for the asking. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 


Its Points of Merit 


1. GRAVITY DRIVE, which is a constant driving force. 
THE ENTIRE CLOCK, therefore no variation in driving power. 


Clock can jump only one minute at each impulse 
A special patented verge construction positively pre- 
Movement is locked before, during and after impulse. THE 
ONLY SECONDARY CLOCK MOVEMENT THAT IS POSITIVELY 
LOCKED DURING THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF HANDS. 


3. Knife edge pivot for armature, minimum friction. 
4. Cam construction which makes magnet 100% efficient. 


Once right, always right. 
the accuracy of some adjustment which is variable. 


6. Special Automatic Cut-out switch making it possible to remove ‘any secondary 
clock movement with dial from case without tools! or without interfering with 


7.. Hands are set by knurled nut on movement. 


8. Each clock consumes but 1-10 watt second per minute. 


Compare the points of merit jwith those of our competitors. 


LET US SHOW YOU, that the Frick Electric 
The four cardinal points of the compass 


Send us your plans and let us 


NO SPRINGS IN 
No%springs 


Its efficiency not dependent upon 


No danger of locked hands, due 
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FINANCING THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 12 
limiting of their preparation so that each teacher 
is unable to teach except in a narrow sphere; 
all these tendencies lead to serious financial em- 
the administrative side 
definite actuary service is rendered the school 
so that the program is determined quite as much 
by eeconomie standards, such as are demanded in 
all modern business, as by the prevailing spirit 
of financial disregard in high school education. 


barrassment unless on 


FUNCTIONS AND METHODS OF BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION. 


(Concluded from Page 13 
“Everything to be done here is for one end, 
the edueation of the child. 
recommend we are going to ask you to justify 
by showing that it is necessary 
You 


expert whom we have put in charge of 


Everything you 


in one way only 
to the running of 
are the 


a good school system. 


it, and we are going to see that you do your 


work and you are to keep us fully informed and 
at all times convinced that the work is being 


done as we wish it done—in as complete and 


effect manner as funds permit. 

“If you recommend new things, you must con- 
Vinee that they are necessary. You will be 
held strictly accountable for every expenditure. 
We s watch the results which you get with 


the ut st care.” 


e superintendent shall plan a policy of 


reve ent, and submit the same in great de- 


tail same to include a report on the school 
system as it is, with recommendations as to what 
Sh e. The board should study the report 
With great care and decide either for or against 
the pol laid down. 

, This ‘ocedure should be repeated at frequent 
iINterva 


7. Superintendent, as an expert in education, 
shou'd convince the board, by frequent reports 
thereon, that the schools are continually pro- 
gressing in two respects particularly—in the 
efficiency of teachers and in the character of the 
training given to the children. The superin- 
tendent’s business is to secure this progress; the 
board’s duty is to see that he secures it and to 
give him ample powers with which to produce it. 

8. If the board makes its executive officers 
take full responsibility for the proper workings 
of the school system, one 
month of the board will be ample to transact all 


regular meeting a 


its business. 

9. Adjourned and special meetings may be 
cal'ed when needed. 

10. Special committees can be appointed to 
investigate and report in writing to the board on 
matters that require very special attention. 
that I have discov- 
ered by observation and reading that Boards of 


In conclusion let me say 


fearful of losing prestige, 
is not noted, thru 


Education are power 
and a certain dignity, if it 
the public press, that they manage details and 
sive orders to their educational experts whom 
they unfortunately look upon as mere subordi- 
nates. 

This fear of the loss of publicity and prestige 
is a prime cause of the constant interference by 
boards in matters of which they are quite igno- 
neerning which they can do nothing 


rant and c 
is harmful. 


that is helpful and much that 


THE ANNUAL SCHOOL BUDGET. 
(Concluded on Page 15 


the board are referred to the superintendent. 
After carefully passing on their. credentials he 
presents the names of those best fitted for their 


nosition to the board. In this way we are not 


annoyed with our friends “log rolling” for this 
or that applicant, and the best results are pos- 
sible. The teachers no longer call on us each 
spring to know whether or not they will be re- 
elected. Each teacher knows that if she is doing 
good work her place is secure; and if a teacher 
is incompetent, our superintendent soon discov- 
ers the fact, which is reported to the board with- 
ut regard to any other consideration whatever. 

Altho the budget is not necessarily back of 
all reforms, it is a fact that the budget is the 
cutgrowth of the combined thought of the school 
board, the superintendent and teachers, and the 
spirit which moved them to plan has spread out 
into all departments and made itself felt. After 
the budget is carefully worked out, the superin- 
tendent is permitted to exercise his discretion 
so far as expenditures in the various lines are 
ccneerned, but is not allowed to exceed the bud- 
get without the action of the board. He knows 
just what amount he can spend in each depart- 
ment and knows how to plan his work system- 
When supplies are bought, his O. K. 
s necessary on each bill before it is presented to 


tically. 


the finance committee for its signature. 

By way of summary, it is fitting to state that 

ur method of rigid economy and careful busi- 
ness management has enabled us during the past 
years: (1) to purchase equipment and 
make improvements to the amount of $11,062.- 
26: (2) to raise the standard of the schools 
until they rank well in the state; (3) to care for 
the increased 


three 


the high school 
(378-461): (4) to offer manual training in the 
erades to 101 white boys and to 38 negro boys; 
(5) to offer domestic science to 112 white girls 
f nd 71 negro girls: (6) to increase the tea hing 


} 


force from 49 to 61 regular teachers and two 


enrollment in 


supply teachers. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
announces the removal of its offices and show rooms to their new building 


703 East 13th St., New York 


For convenience of the trade a show room has also been established 
at the VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 








PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED 
EBERHARD FABER 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 





The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 


No. 293 
“Fine Writing’’ 


Round, 
Green Polish, 
Grades 
1, 2, 3, 4 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 





Rightly Interpreted. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, late United States Com- 
missioner of Education, was a kindly soul who 
rarely refused a beggar. He was not, however, 
given to wasting sentiment upon worthless fel- 
lows as an incident which happened when he was 
located in St. Louis, proves. 

Coming out of the Board of Education offices 
one day, when a heavy fog from the Mississippi 
lay over the city, a tramp accosted him: 

“Say, Boss! Won’t you help a poor fellow? 
I’ve seen better days.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Harris, sizing up the man’s 
drink besotted face, “I guess I have myself. 
It’s a rotten day even for St. Louis.” 


One Answer. 

In an examination covering hononyms a 
teacher, perhaps unwisely, asked for the spelling 
and definitions of the words celery and salary. 

One pertinent answer read: You must have a 
sulary to be able to buy celery. 

That Also. 

Latin Teacher—The ancients considered the 
liver the seat of affection. What is the seat 
now ? 

Observing Student—The knee. 


Some School. 

A state inspector of schools in one of the 
southern commonwea!ths says that he found one 
village building particularly neglected. The 
windows, which faced the road, were so covered 
with dust and dirt that none could look thru 
them. The local director when asked the reason 
said: 

“Well, y’ see, the teacher asked the board for 
curtains, becuz the scholers allas looked outa 
the windows to see who wuz goin’ by. ‘N so we 
told her to let ’em git dirty ’nuff so’s the boys 
couldn’t look thru them.” 
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Going One Better. 

Crop stories quite frequently rival “fish 
stories” in their tendency to exceed the speed 
limit in crossing the boundary line of veracity, 
the bigness of pumpkins and the immensity of 
cabbages, apples or potatoes equaling any big 
fish ever described. 

Now the capacity of soils, for raising things 
and “starting something” to grow, claims atten- 
tion. Here is a story of fertile land told by Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, as a joke 
on himself. 

The richness of soil was being discussed with 
a woman farmer from the Dakotas. Doctor 
Schaeffer glorified the crop possibilities of his 
native Lancaster County by saying: “Why, in 
our county the soil is so rich that if you stick 
a nail into the ground, the next morning it has 
grown into a crow-bar.” 

Whereupon the other replied: “Yes, I know, 
but in our country we use a tack for that pur- 
pose.” 

In the School Board Office. 

New Clerk—I can’t understand why my pre- 
decessor couldn’t keep up with his work. This 
job is a cinch. I can finish all the daily work 
before noon. 

Old Clerk—Well, you see, it takes time to get 
worked in. 

Doctor Vowel. 

Doctor Barton, warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, was the oddity of his time, says Tit- 
Bits. 

As he was a man of remarkable sympathy, 
people told him everything that happened. A 
gentleman, coming one day into his room, told 
him that Doctor Vowel was dead. 

“What!” said he. “Vowel dead? Thank 
heaven, it is ’e, and neither ‘u’ nor ‘i’!” 

Advancing. 

“How is your boy 
getting along at the 
university ?” 

“Fine! He hammered 
his way on the baseball 
team, kicked his way 
on the football team, 

ie ran his way on the 
DA track team, sang his 
J way on the glee club, 
picked his way on the 
mandolin club, and 
talked the chancellor 
into giving him an- 
other trial. That boy 
is certainly getting 
along fine!” 
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Naturally. 
The class in hygiene 
was taking an examina- 








Not Always True. 
Mother (grieved): 


My son, lazy men’s lives are not recorded 
in history or literature for future generations. 


Youth Who Failed: Well,—How about Rip Van Winkle! 


tion. 

“What would you do 
if the room was stuffy 
and hot?” was one of 
the questions. 


“Go outside,” wrote one of the students. 

“All scientists are minus a sense of 
humor.” 

“Nonsense! Didn’t they call this the temper- 
ate zone ?”—J udge. 


The Moral of the Story. 

The kindergarten teacher recited to her pupils 
the story of the wolf and the lamb. As she com- 
pleted it she said: 

“Now, children, you see that the lamb would 
not have been eaten by the wolf if he had been 
good and sensible.” 

One little boy raised his hand. 

“Well, John,” asked the teacher, “what is it?” 

“If the lamb had been good and sensible,” said 
the little boy gravely, “we shou!d have had him 
to eat, wouldn’t we?”—New York Times. 

Ma’s Apprehension. 

Mother to father after hearing her son re 
hearse the Greek alphabet—‘Ezra, we can’t let 
Silas go back to college again.” 

“Why not?” 

“He has learned to swear. I just heard him 
say Alfred beat-er, damn-her, pelt-her.” 

Plain! 

Principal Grammar (visiting)—Well, Doctor, 
what are you doing? 

Superintendent—I am, er—um—preparing for 
the board of education a brief memorandum on 
the official annotations, of the state education 
department, of the explanatory circular concern- 
ing the school laws of 1841. 

The Distinction. 

“Pa,” asked Willie, “what’s the difference be 
tween an invalid and a sick person?’ 

“An invalid, my son,” answered pa, “has 
money.” 

Repairing an Error. 

Marion was saying her prayers. “And please, 
God,” she petitioned, “make Boston the capital 
of Vermont.” 

“Why, Marion,” said her shocked mother, 
“what made you say that?” 

Marion settled herself in bed. “’Cause,” she 
answered, “I made it that way in my ’zamina- 
tion paper today an’ I want it to be right.” 

Testing the Saw. 

Mr. A——.,, who was planning to build an out 
door sleeping porch at the back of his house, 
had an expensive new saw sent home from 8 
hardware store. He left his office early the next 
afternoon with the intention of doing the work 
himself; he donned a pair of overalls and went 
at it in good spirits. An hour or so later he 
came tramping angrily into the house, his face 
dark with exasperation, and flung himself down 
in disgust. 

“That new saw I bought isn’t worth five 
cents,” he stormed. “Why, the thing wouldn't 
cut butter!” 

His small son Tommy looked up in wide-eyed 
surprise. 

“Oh, yes, it would, daddy,” he said, earnestly; 
“why, Ted and I. sawed a whole brick in twe 
with it just this morning!”—Harper’s Magazin. 
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Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES, 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co, 
Frampton Window Shade Co, 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works, 
Caxton School Supply Co, 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Empire Seating Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Beaver Board Companies. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna, Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOILERS, 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS, 


A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
American Book Co. 
The Phonographic 
A. Flanagan Co. 

G. P,. Putnam’s Sons. 
Gregg Publishing Co. 


HARD WARE, 


Institute. 


BUILDERS’ 
Sargent & Co. 

CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


CHEMICALS, 
Central Scientific Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
A. Flanagan Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 
DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


heo. B, Robertson Products Co. 


Central City Chemical Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Ce. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


eo chomy Drawing Table Co, 
- Christiansen. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 


: DOOR CHECKS. 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


1. Sheldon & Co. 


Economy Drawing Table Co. 
- Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIAL, 
A. Flanagan Co. 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American S 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B, Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
Ingberg Sanitary Supply Co. 


ERASERS, 
Peter & Volz. 
Caxton School Supply Co, 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Co. 


FILING 
Globe-Wernicke 


CABINETS. 
Co. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS, 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 

Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co, 

Sargent & Co. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, 
Samuel Lewis. 


FIRE 
Dahlstrom 


PROOF DOORS, 
Metallic Door Co. 


FLAGS, 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
Annin & Co, 


FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand 


FUMIGATORS, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Central City Chemical Co, 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co, 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co, 
Columbia School Supply Co, 
Empire Seating Co. 
Superior Seating Co. 
Educational Equipment 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


Co. 


GAS MACHINES, 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co. 
Tirrill Gas Macnine Co, 


GENERAL 

American Seating Co. 

EK. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co, 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

A, Flanagan Co. 

Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 

GLOBES, 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

Ww. S. Tothill 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co. 


INK—DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Bayless Sons Co, 
A. Flanagan Co. 


INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
Co. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Associated Mfrs, Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 
Theo. B. Robertson 
A. Flanagan Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS, 
Central Scientific Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


Products Co 


Rapids School Equip. Co. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


SAK 





LATHES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
C, Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip, Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING.,. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS, 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Hart & Hutchinson. 


MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
yrand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C, Christiansen. 

A. L, Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
John Williams, Ine. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 


Nicholas Power Co. 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 


PAINTS-WALL., 
Keystone Varnish Co, 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 
Patek Brothers. 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


PARTITIONS, 
Folding Partition Co, 
Jas. G. Wilson, Inc. 


PASTE. 


Arthur 8S. Hoyt Co. 
Bayless Sons Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
Fr, H. Cook & Co, 


PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATOS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons 


PROGRAM CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Zausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
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RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS, 
Virginia School Supply Co. 





SAFES, 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, 
Educational Equipment Co, 


SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works. 
Studebaker Corporation. 
Delphi Wagon Works. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS. 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS, 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TABLE TOPS. 
Stone Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, 


TELEPHONES, 
Western Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER. 
Peckham, Little & Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


TOWER CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co, 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co, 
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None other can receive a 





VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electrie Co. 
Western Electric Co, 


VARNISH, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 
Patek Brothers. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co, 


VERTICAL FILE SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


VISES, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
C, Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A L, Bemis. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 


WALL BURLAPS, 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Keystone Varnish Co, 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 
Patek Brothers. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Samuel Lewis. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 
Cc, I. Wimmer, 

Rh. R, Johnson. 

Whiteomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip, Co, 
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AN ENTIRE WEEK GAINED 


every year in schools equipped with “Standard” Electric Time Systems! 


This is considered a conservative estimate by Principals and Superintendents who 
have carefully studied the effects. 

“Standard” Electric Time Systems accomplish this desirable result by automatically 
conserving every minute of the daily schedule—by regulating the whole school routine 
with strict punctuality, and by preventing laxity and waste of time. 

Multiply this result by the number of pupils in your schools, and the total amount is 
a factor of the most vital importance. 

The investment value and reliability of “Standard’’ Electric Time Systems are now so 
well recognized that progressive Architects and School Boards are specifying them in all 
schools, without further question. 

You are open to strong criticism if you neglect to provide your schools with this 
important equipment. 

Insist on ‘‘Standard’’ equipment for your schools if you want the good, reliable 
**Standard’’ results. 

Guard your specifications carefully against inferior equipment. 

Write nearest branch office for further information, estimates, etc. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


EIGHT BRANCHES WITH COMPLETE SERVICE FACILITIES 


50 Church St., Rockefeller Bidg., 341 N, Crawford Ave., 461 Market St., 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
261 Franklin St., Brown-Marx Bld¢., Marsh-Strong Bid¢g., Henry Bidg., 
BOSTON BIRMINGHAM, ALA. LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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The equipment that passed Technology’s strict requirements 














Austral 
Windows 


A FINE 
FACULTY- CZ 


an excellent curriculum and 
otherwise perfect equipment do 
not constitute a good school— 
until the best possible ventilation has been provided. 














Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A, Smith, Architect, Kansas City. 


Deadened with Cabot's Quilt, 


Noise-Proof 


Austral Windows Floors and Partitions 


eer It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 
are enthusiastically endorsed by a large number of schools— | mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 


as the only simple and efficient system of Ventilation without the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 


draft. In addition to this—Austral Windows afford an one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light 
; and ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house 


absolute control of Light. construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


These windows are scientifically constructed and assure a 5 - T' ag9 4 
continuous ingress of fresh air and egress of foul air. Cabot S Deafening Quilt i 
Our booklet—‘‘Contro! of Ventilation and Light in the Modern The Standard Sound Deadener | 
Schoolroom”’—will be sent promptly on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


101 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY Sample and full particulars sent on request. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 


Mental Alertness is an impossibility when proper circulation 
of fresh air is lacking. 
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